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Arr. L—An Ancient History, from the Earliest Times to the Fall of 
the Western Empire. Forming the first period of “The History 
of the World.” By Puitie Sairu, B.A., one of the principal 
contributors to Dr. Smith’s Classical Dictionaries. (London: 
Walton & Maberly). ‘ } 

Ons of the greatest works in English literature, almost the 
masterpiece of our greatest age, is a History of the World. 
Raleigh, in the dreary cage, to which, in the judgment of Prince 
Henry, none but his father would have been fool enough to 
commit ‘such a noble bird,’ under the inspiration of the sym- 
pathy and friendship of that princely heart, composed the work 
which would alone immortalize his name. It is a book more 
charged with wide and curious learning, profound political 
wisdom, and noble religious faith, than perhaps any other work 
of that grand intellectual time. It would have been a mar- 
vellous life-work for a man of ample leisure and entire freedom, 
and might well have occupied the prime of any man’s power; 
but, as the work of a captive, broken-spirited old man, whose 
life had been spent in courts, in camps, and in maritime 
adventure, it stands alone in history. Prince Henry inspired 
it, and with Prince Henry’s death the inspiration failed. Very 
touching are the last words of Raleigh’s work : ‘ Lastly, whereas 
‘ this book, by the title it hath, calls itself the first part of the 
‘ general history of the world, implying a second and third 
‘ volume, which I also intended, and have hewn out; besides 
‘many other discouragements persuading my silence, it hath 
‘ pleased God to take that glorious prince out of the world to 
‘ whom they were directed, whose unspeakable and never-enough 
‘ lamented loss, hath taught me to say with Job, “ Versa est in 
‘luctum cithara mea; et organum meum in vocem flentium.’ ” 
How different this from the calm triumph of Gibbon’s last touch 
to his great masterpiece, as he laid down his pen, and ‘took 
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‘several turns in the berceau,’ in his garden at Lausanne. Mr. 
Philip Smith treads in the footsteps of one of the most august 
forms in our political and literary history, in enterprising that 
which overtasked Sir Walter Raleigh’s power. But he brings 
to his task learning and culture of no ordinary measure, and an 
earnest feeling that he is about sacred work. As one of the 
most able and voluminous contributors to the classieal dic- 
tionaries which his brother has edited, and which are of world- 
wide fame, he has established his claim to be regarded as one of 
our foremost scholars. Indeed, there are articles of his in 
those dictionaries which betray a very rare critical and historical 
insight ; while from another and quite higher source, he derives 
some thoughts about man, and man’s relations and destinies, 
without which we hold it to be simply impossible that any man 
could write, in any high sense, a history of the world. 

But Raleigh had his task ready to his hand, within limits far 
more manageable than those which the historian must set to 
himself in these critical days. The Encyclopedic men, who 
know the whole circle of human learning, are, of necessity, age 
by age, becoming more rare. ‘The critical faculty has destroyed 
them. Two centuries ago, men read with lively faith the 
wildest statements of the old historians; they digested, with but 
slight effort at discrimination, the testimony of the authorities, 
and reproduced the facts pretty much as they found them; 
enriching their narratives by weighty reflections or apposite 
illustrations, which their learning dantllea them to gather from 
fields afar. The chief authorities recognised in those times lay 
fairly within the compass of the power of one brain and one life- 
time, and men who seemed to be masters of the whole learning of 
those times were not rare. The development of historical and 
scientific criticism has effected a complete revolution. Men have 
to spend their time, not simply in listening to the words of 
authority, but in testing them ; they have to submit to the most 
searching scrutiny, statements which, in Raleigh’s time, it would 
have been almost impiety to question, and have, in a measure, 
to re-write the authorities from which history has to be composed. 
The horizon of knowledge has widened immensely all round. 
Avenues are opened in every direction, some of them dark and 
difficult as the passage into an Egyptian pyramid or a Nimroud 
mound, which it is impossible that one scholar can completely ex- 

lore. Great scholars have to content themselves with greatness 
in special departments of knowledge, and the writer of a compre- 
hensive work like this has a thousand different questions to con- 
sider and settle which were yet hull-down in the good old days.! 

Further, the Bible held forth to our forefathers no uncertain 
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or questionable light on the pre-historic ages; but now, those 
who hold it to be a light still, have to fight hard for every 
statement, document, and narrative, against the keen and 
accomplished critics of these sceptical days. It is not enough 
to state a fact in history or ethnography which is beyond the 
pagan historic records, on the authority of Scripture. The 
ible has to endure the same tests, and its statements of facts 
are admitted only after the most rigid criticism. Ethnological, 
archeological, and philological researches have furnished our 
scholars with a most formidable apparatus criticus, by which 
the truth of the early Mosaic statements is capable of being 
tested ; and the things most surely believed among our forefathers, 
on the ground of Divine testimony, have now to be established 
by stern argument, and to prove their right to a place in the 
historic records by their consistency with the known facts and 
conditions which scientific investigation has laid bare. Just 
as we have learnt to read the records of the rocks, and to gather 
from dumb stones their testimony as to the genesis and growth of 
the earth on which we tread, so we have learnt to decipher the 
human documents which the sanctuaries and the graves, the 
buried habitations, the tools, the implements, the very dirt- 
heaps of primzeval peoples deliver to us; nor have we yet fairly 
mastered the wonder with which we find ourselves face to face 
with a primitive condition of man, which raises keen argument 
as to its consistency or inconsistency with the ideas of the 
genesis and early development of mankind, which we draw from 
the notices of the Word of God. The key to the harmon 
between the Scripture and the vast mass of primeval facts whic 
patient intelligent research into these mute records is year by 
ear unfolding to our view, will not be hastily discovered. 
Much has to be learnt yet about the earth and man, and about 
the Bible too, before the harmony can be established; but we 
can sustain ourselves with the calm certainty that the patient, 
cautious, candid search for it will issue in a richer revelation of 
the fulness of Biblical truth. There is a great cloud of ques- 
tions surrounding the early history of our race, with which a 
history of the world, such as may be fairly written on the basis 
of our present knowledge, has but little todo. And there is a 
larger question behind, which is theological rather than his- 
torical, of which, however, the complete history of the world 
would furnish the solution. It concerns the nature of man and 
the purpose of his creation ; his essential relations to the orders 
of creation beneath him on the one hand, above and beyond 
him on the other ; his place in the scheme of the great universe, 
and in the future of all those shining worlds ae a be 
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awaiting his habitation—a question the whole circumference of 
which our present knowledge of man and the universe can but 
very thet one explore. But within this wider circle there is 
an inner sphere of light which the Bible illumines for us, and 
within which it is possible to lay down some intelligent scheme 
of the history of mankind. ; 

The basis of a world history, in any high sense of the term, 
is the organic unity of the human race; unity of origin, unity 
of nature, unity of end—a starting-point from which all pro- 
ceeds, a goal to which all is guided by a higher Hand; leaving 
between the extremes room for an almost infinite variety of 
condition and culture, for experiment of powers and possi- 
bilities in every conceivable form, tending to the discovery and 
establishment of the most perfect forms of human relation and 
life. It is essential to a world history, as Mr. Philip Smith 
conceives of it, that the life of each particular people should be 
regarded, like the prophecies of old, as ‘ of no private interpreta- 
‘ tion,’ but rather as an essential, though possibly obscure, part 
of the development of the whole race; an organ of the great 
body, possessing, it may be, but slight independent beauty or 
worth, but having an important ministry to the symmetry and 
growth of the system, and a share in the power and dignity of 
the head. If the buried and almost forgotten nations have 
dropped off from the human tree like the dead leaves of autumn, 
they dropped not until they had secreted their most vital juices, 
and returned them to the root, to rise again in the greenness 
and the fruitage of the coming years. The business of the world 
historian is to discover to us the special function of each race, 
nation, and form of civilization, in its relation to the great human 
family; and to tell the tale of its experiences, its efforts and 


failures ; its sorrows, struggles, and triumphs; its growth and © 
decay; so as to bring forth with special prominence the _ 


function which it has to fulfil in the harmony of the whole. 
The wisest and ablest historian can hope for only partial success 
in the endeavour. In every complex organic structure there 
are functions and organs whose use is utterly obscure. There 
are organs which stand out with the clearest purpose marked 
on them—whoso runs may read them; and these, in skilful 
hands, will be made the means of illustrating the uses of those 
which are more obscure. It is thus, too, in history. Certain 
great races, peoples, and forms of civilization, have a clear 
bearing on the culture and progress of the race, which it would 
be hard to miss. The successful world-historian is the man 
who, while tracing with firm purpose the history of the peoples 
which stand for the leading organs, can work the more obscure 
intelligently into the framework of the whole. 
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Mr. Philip Smith seems to start on his great enterprise with 
a very strong grasp of thé central truth of his subject. He 
believes firmly in the organic unity of humanity ; in Him who 
created it, and who guides its development; in the ordained 
ends to which He conducts its course, and the Divine idea which 
it is born to fulfil. To consider the nature of this idea would be 
to theologize. It is the old method. Our fathers held the 
theological aspect of human affairs to be supreme. The 
medizval chroniclers, almost to a man, traced history up to its 
divine springs ; they treated it as a stage on which they had to 
set forth the action of a divine drama, the highest interest of 
which concerned the relations of God with man, and man with 
God, which relations they kept ever carefully in sight. And to 
this, in the end, history must return, despite the Positivists. 
Theology and history will be completed together; the more 
deeply we look into the meaning of any era of history, the more 
plainly are we set face to face with the manward thoughts and 
purposes of God. But the narrowness of man’s theology has, in 
all ages, reacted on his view of history. Not Divine thoughts, 
but often very poor and narrow human thoughts about God, 
were exhibited as the centre and marrow of historic truth. A 
study of Raleigh’s introductory chapter will furnish one of the 
noblest instances of the method which, in weaker hands, has 
been the means of grievously darkening the ways of God 
in history. Free inquiry, enlarging man’s historical vision, 
was dreaded, lest it should imperil his theological judgments ; 
and the Muse of History had to burst the bonds of the 
theologians, and to assert her right and her power to search the 
regions of historic fact for herself, and for her own simple end, 
historic truth. A school of scientific historians has succeeded 
the theological. The facts of the past, and its buried records, 
have been searched as by the scalpel of the anatomist, and all 
their hidden structure has been laid bare; but the higher 
relations and functions of the varied forms of human develop- 
ment of which the historian treais have been suffered too much 
to die out of sight. The men of scientific habits and tendencies 
have got so thoroughly impatient of the way in which history 
has been bound and distorted by the narrow ideas of religionists, 
that now they will hardly allow that it has either a beginning 
or an end in the unseen world. They will keep wholly within 
the sphere of the visible and the scientifically demonstrable, 
and leave facts as they are to explain themselves as they can. 
We recognise most fully, not the acuteness only, but the sub- 
stantial truth of Comte’s law of development, as far as it goes, 
History has passed through the theological, and has reached the 
scientific era ; what is hidden from him is, that when Science 
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has done her work, and restored the records of the buried past, 
the higher genius will once more be called in to interpret them 
—the chain dropped from heaven to earth will be taken up into 
heaven again; for we cannot admit that the ‘Religion de 
V’Humanite’ or ‘La Morale’ of Comte are a genuine adapta- 
tion of, or response to the religious instincts of mankind. 

We hail this work of Mr. Philip Smith as an honest and able. 
endeavour to reconstruct this harmony. He has written, not 
a philosophy of the history of the world, more Teutonico, which 
would concern itself chiefly with the joints and bands connecting 
the several parts, and the organic structure of the whole which 
they compose, but an honest, solid history of all the peoples in the 
ancient world who have a history ; while he has exhibited them 
as several parts of a great unity, to which they had precious 
ministries to offer before they were suffered to wither and be 
buried out of sight. 

The following passage from the introductory chapter will 
convey to the reader the author’s conception of the spirit and 
purpose of the book :— 


‘This discussion must not be closed without a few words on the 
relation of history to Theology, the science of sciences, the highest 
branch of human learning. The world is God’s world ; and its true 
history must begin and end with God. The division of history into 
sacred and secular, civil and ecclesiastical, however convenient, is 
arbitrary and unreal. Could we see each event in its true light, we 
should see all bearing some relation to the Divine purposes and plan. 
But as those purposes are only revealed in their broad outline 
and great end, as the details of that plan are unfolded but slowly 
and obscurely, any attempt to regard all events from a theological 
point of view must defeat itself. So long as the historian writes in a 
spirit sincerely but not obtrusively devout, he may safely leave the 
religious lessons of the story to the devout reader. Nor will a 
wise historian abstain from any course more carefully than from 
gratifying his own zeal for the truth by offending the opinions of 
candid and temperate readers. 

‘But the external facts that have sprung from the profession of 
religions, whether the true or the false, belong essentially to the 
province of the historian. No source has been so fruitful of events 
that have changed the fate of countries and the destiny of nations. 
In what spirit, then, should these incidents be related? The profes- 
sion of calm indifference has proved but a veil for sarcastic incredulity. 
No man with a sound head and a warm heart can relate the call of 
Abraham, the legislation of Moses, the conquest of Canaan, the story 
of Pharaoh, or Nebuchadnezzar, or Cyrus, and the exploits of the 
Maccabees, and yet reserve the question whether the Jews were in 
truth God’s chosen people. A Christian historian cannot but write of 
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Christas the Divine Redeemer, and of Mahomet as the false prophet. 
Nor can a Protestant conceal his opinion of the apostacy of the Roman 
Church, and the blessings of the Reformation. But the historical 
and the controversial treatment of such matters must be kept alto- 
gether distinct. The controversialist has to make out his case by all 
fair means ; but the historian is bound to render impartial justice to 
the motives and characters of the actors on both sides. Never must 
he depart from this course on any ground of supposed policy, or even 
of zeal for what he deems religious truth. What concerns him is the 
truth of the facts, not their consequences to any system of opinions. 
Candour and toleration are the vital breath of historic truth, and are 
never violated with impunity.’ Vol. i. pp. 6, 7. 


The promise here given is amply redeemed. The author 
rarely moralizes, and still more rarely theologizes; but he tells 
his story as one whose faith in the great Divine purpose to 
which the Bible furnishes the key, tinctures his whole treatment 
of the subject, and with the conviction that the fundamental 
theme of history is the spiritual progress of mankind. 

It has always appeared to us that one of the grandest argu- 
ments for the unity of man’s history is to be drawn from the 
physical structure of his world. -It seems difficult to contem- 
plate closely the structure of the earth without regarding it as 
the prepared theatre for the development of the civilization of 
mankind. The Apostle Paul — down the fundamental prin- 
ciple of the history of the world, in that wondrous discourse 
to the most intelligent and cultivated audience which the 
world could furnish. ‘ God, that made the world, and all things 
‘ therein. . . . hath made of one blood all nations-of men, for to 
‘ dwell on all the face of the earth; and hath determined the times 
‘ before appointed, and the bounds of their habitation; that they 
‘ should seek the Lord, if haply they might feel after Him, and find 
‘ Him, though He be not far from every one of us; for in Him we 
‘ live, and move, and have our being.’ This not only implies that 
the pagan ages and the pagan peoples were comprehended within 
the harmony of a Divine plan for the spiritual education of 
mankind, and that the leaving them to feel after God was as 
much a part of the Divine counsel as His self-manifestation to 
the Jews, and as essential as Judaism to the working out of the 
large scheme of human education which he had planned ; but it 
implies also a distinct Divine purpose in the distribution of the 
races—a relation between the peoples of the earth and the homes 
to which He guided them, as real and as vital to their develop- 
ment as the relation of the eye and the light, the ear and sound, 
or any other of those myriad concords whose keys yield the 
music of life. We can but glance at a great subject like this 
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in a brief review of a history of the world; but it would be in- 
teresting to trace, did time and space allow, the unity of 
i) which is manifest in the physical organization of the 
earth as the theatre of human development, and the exact fitness 
of those portions of the earth which have become the homes of 
the noblest nations, to stimulate and educate to the highest 
point their noblest powers. 

There is a distinct unity in the structure of the land mass of 
the globe. It has a form of its own as marked as the structure 
of man. Land and water are not distributed at random over the 
surface of the sphere. The land in its main masses is gathered 
closely around the Northern Pole, the waters around the 
Southern. A few miles south of Falmouth lies the point which 
is really the pole of the land hemisphere of the earth. New 
Zealand is the centre of the world of waters. The land holds 
itself together, as it were, in a citadel, which the waters—and 
this is no mere image—are ever besieging with their wanton, 
enervating breath. But the land is mal, like man. Two great 
systems of continents, in whose structure and climate it is not 
difficult to trace the masculine and feminine forms and tempera- 
ments as respectively predominant, hang together to a common 
centre; but they sweep away from each other into forms and 
climates which present very marked contrasts—and strong 
contrasts within the dome of an overarching unity are the 
conditions of all the nobler developments of life. 

The old world, with which alone in these volumes Mr. Philip 
Smith concerns himself, forms in the main one grand continental 
mass, whose citadel is the lofty central desert plateau of Asia, 
from which the land-slopes, supported by ribs of mountain, 
sweep down with infinite variety of form in every direction, 
until their shores are clasped by the all-embracing sea. But 
the ground plan of the old ml. is not a simple central mass, 
with sweeping slopes, whose physical structure and temperament 
show a tolerable uniformity. If it had been so, man would have 
had a widely different history. A close study of the great con- 
tinent, Asia-Europe-Africa, will show that its form approxi- 
mates to the vertebrate. A vast mountain chain divides the 
great mass into two unequal portions, a southern and a northern 
slope; the southern, the shorter, sweeping down towards the 
equator, and beyond it; the northern, and by very much the 
longer, sweeping down to the Polar Sea. This huge mountain- 
range stretches in one continuous direction—with breaks in its 
continuity here and there, which have had a very important 
influence on the history of civilization—from the extreme north- 


east of Asia to the Cape of Good Hope. Mr. Palgrave has 
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shown how the line of the great chain is carried on south- 
westwards through the rocky plateau of Arabia, and Baron von 
der Decken has indicated the prolongation of its course through 
Africa, by establishing for Kilima-ndjaro a height of 22,814 feet 
above the level of the sea.* At the extreme point of Africa, it 
sinks suddenly into the great depression, through which the 
Atlantic carries the oceanic influence and temperature right into 
the heart of the main land-mass of the world. At Cape Horn, 
it emerges again, and the same structure repeats itself, with 
important modifications, in America. By the Andes and the 
Rocky Mountains, the great chain passes back to its birth-place, 
and, through the north-western angle of America, completes the 
rocky girdle, or rather back-bone, of the earth. And this 
essential principle of the structure of the land-mass of the globe 
repeats itself in subordinate forms. The great mountain chain 
divides itself about the lofty table-land of Iran ; while the main 
mass, as we have seen, sweeps south-westwards, a branch strikes 
off due west through the Caucasus, the Balkan, the Alps, and 
the Pyrenees, and repeats in Europe, on a smaller scale, precisely 
the form which we have already traced—a central mountain 
column, with northern and southern slopes of very unequal dimen- 
sions—which constitutes the broad feature of the structure of the 
world. 

The main point in this distribution of the land and water 
masses is the action and reaction of the continental and 
oceanic climates. The climate of the ocean is mild and 
equable ; that of the land is varied, and subject to extremes. 
Land heats and cools more quickly than water; and the level of 
land is varied—it can lift itself into the clear regions of intense 
cold. The oceanic climate, mild and enervating, nurses splendid 
though gross forms of vegetation, and feeble, unenterprising, 
unprogressive men. The South Sea Islands enjoy it in per- 
fection ; what man becomes, what Nature becomes, under purely 
oceanic influences may there be read. The continental climate 
is dry, tonic, and, where pure, intensely stimulating ; but when 
tempered, as in earth’s most favoured regions, with the softer 
oceanic influences, it nourishes the freest, compactest, and most 
noble forms of vegetable, animal, and human life. The rose, the 
gazelle, and the Caucasian man, belong to the same region 
of the world. The head-quarters of the continental climate 
must be sought in Central Asia; there you have the complete 
contrast to the climate of the Southern Seas. It is subject to 
intense extremes of heat and cold. At Barnaul, in Siberia, i 


in 
the latitude of Penzance, the summer and winter temperatures 


* Journal of the Royal Geographical Society, vol. xxxv. p. 21. 
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differ by 55°3°, while at Penzance, they differ but by 15°8°. At 
Yakutsk, in the latitude of the Faroe Islands, the mean heat in 
summer is 68°3°, while in winter the cold is—40°9°, the difference 
being 109:2°. In the Faroe Islands, the difference is but 18°2°. 
There are many subsidiary reasons for this —- contrast of 
climate in places having the same latitude, but altogether the 
predominating cause is to be found in the fact, that Penzance 
and the Faroe Islands are fully open to the oceanic influences 
through the North Atlantic, while Siberia is more completely 
excluded from them than any region of the world. These 
extremes of the interior of the great continent are intensely 
trying to man and to nature. A pure continental climate 
would dry out, just as a pure oceanic climate would spunge out 
the energy of our race. It is the mixture of the two which 
forms what Humboldt calls the maritime climate, which is the 
fair dower of the lands to which an unseen hand has led the 
strongest and most industrious peoples of the world. Of the 
three great continents which have been the theatres of history, 
Asia has the continental climate, America the oceanic, and 
Europe the maritime; and the maritime has hitherto been 
the climate of civilization, where the stimulating and the 
relaxing, the soft and the stern, the masculine and the feminine 
influences meet and blend in happy proportion, and where man 
seems placed under the most genial influences for the culture of 
all his noblest powers.* 

The: great secret of a high development is this blending of 
diverse elements and influences. Commerce, circulation, the 
interchange of gifts and influences, is the secret of all high 
forms of Tite and power of progress in the physical, social, and 
spiritual worlds. The eountry, the race, the man, in whose 
constitution the most diverse elements blend in fair proportions, 
and whose culture has been the subject of the most varied 
influences, will press to the front rank in the scale of civili 
zation and the path of progress. Monotony is mulish and 
barren ; a rich variety of organs, qualities, and influences, is the 
condition of all high forms of development in man, in peoples, 
and in the countries of the world. Let us see how and where 
in the structure of the earth this condition is fulfilled. 

The great mountain chain in Asia-Europe divides the con- 
tinent into two very unequal portions. The longer slope lies to 
the North Pole, the shorter has a tropical exposure, and is open 
to the Southern Seas. The comparative length of the slopes is 


* The ype conditions of the Americas, and their influence on the 
people who inhabit them, are beyond our present scope. 
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remarkable and instructive. It displays throughout a unity of 
plan which has had an important bearing on the history of 
civilization. 

The following table will present the comparison on some few 


lines, The list might be immensely extended, and would illus- 
trate everywhere the same great law :— 


Ni and and 
Eastern Slo: estern Slo 
Miles. Miles. 
From the Frozen Ocean to the Ganges 2,600 400 
Asia Minor on the Meridian of Cyprus 300 50 
From the Baltic to Lombardy . . 450 100 


In America the same structure prevails, but with an im- 
portant difference. The north-eastern slope is the whole 
continent, the minor slope being chiefly precipitous through 
the greater part of the range; a fact which has had a most 
important influence on American civilization, the reason and 
results of which it would be most interesting to trace. But 
America lies beyond our present sphere. Confining our view 
to Asia-Europe, we shall find that the southern slope has 
marked characteristics of its own, and betrays a singular unity 
of plan from China to Spain. Lord Bacon noted that the con- 
tinents terminate towards the south in sharp points. But it has 
since been more clearly noted that all the southern lands tend to 
this pointed form, which, exposed as they are to the fierce rays 
of a southern sun, gives them an immense seaboard in propor- 
tion to their mass, and confers on them, through the oceanic 
influences to which we have referred, a softer, richer, and more 
varied climate than they would otherwise enjoy. These 
southern slopes seem to have been ordained in the ground plan 
of the world, to be the theatres of the earliest development of 
civilization, fitted by their luxuriant fertility and beauty to 
nurse it in its infancy, and then hand it on, when mature, to 
the hardier peoples whom nature was training by a sterner 
— on the northern flanks of the spinal column of the 
world. 

But this northern slope is not shut up to the influence of the 
dry, hard, continental air, with such tempering breath as it 
could suck from the ice-fields of the Polar Sea. It will be seen 
that at almost regular intervals there occur great breaks in the 
mountain chain ; vast depressions like the basin of the Caspian, 
the Euxine, and the Gulf of Lyons, through which ‘the 
‘ breath of the sweet South’ passes up to temper the rigours of 
the northern climate. Through these channels the north and 
the south maintain a physical commerce; the northern regions 
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get some softness, the southern some strength by the sweet 
exchange. But the grand instrument in this mixture is the 
Atlantic Ocean, which is a vast Mediterranean valley carried 
right up into the heart of the land mass of the world. Winds, 
currents, and some quality of air which needs finer tests, are 
borne up by the Atlantic into the heart of the great continent, 
which, but for their genial tributes, would be a dry, bare waste. 
The whole influence of the Atlantic in tempering the rigour of 
the climate which would reign, were the great plain of Asia- 
Europe, which is unbroken by a ridge more than a few 
hundred feet in height, from Hamburg to Kamschatka, carried 
on towards the American prairies, it would be instructive to 
trace in detail, but space forbids. The climate of Spain, Italy, 
Greece, France, England, and in a measure of Germany, reveal 
it. What the Atlantic, with its warm south-western drift of 
air and water, does for Western Europe, may be estimated by a 
comparison of mean temperatures on the western coasts, and in 
the — of the continent, and on the eastern shores. A glance 
at the isothermal lines on any good physical map will afford 
ample demonstration of the mildness of the western European 
climate, as compared with that of the interior of the continent 
and its eastern sea-board. A Russian army has perished by cold 
of 20° below zero in Central Asia, in a latitude in which in the 
Azores there reigns perpetual spring. Splendid wine is pro- 
duced in Astrakan in latitudes in which at the mouth of the 
Loire, in France, the vine will hardly flourish but where the 
winters are genial; while in Astrakan, the vine-dressers have 
to bury their vines in winter several feet deep in the earth, 
to preserve them from being killed by the cold. 

Europe, of all the continents, is the subject of the richest 
varieties within moderate limits ; and in it nothing runs to 
extremes. The Atlantic—with some help, no doubt, from the 
Sahara—drives the line of perpetual ground frost round its 
North Cape, while its Southern is not beyond the limit of 
winter snow. Europe hasa real summer and a real winter every- 
where, and neither have absolute reign; while its climate is most 
adapted to the growth of all natural products which are needful 
for the nourishment of the higher forms of human life. More- 
over, Europe enjoys in the richest degree variety of structure 
and influences. No continent can compare with it in the large 
proporion of its coast-line to its mass.* This means that the 
maritime influence penetrates it everywhere, but nowhere in such 

* Europe has for every mile of coast-line only 156 square miles of 


area ; Asia has 459; Africa, 623; Australia, 290; North America, 228 ; 
South America, 376. 
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force as to master it. Itis more full of mountain chains, plateaus, 
plains, deserts, islands, promontories, and peninsulas, than any 
other region of the world. But all of them are moderate in 
measure, and within easy reach of influences which temper 
their special character, while it is everywhere cut by rivers, and 
has lakes in abundance. In short, the blessing of old Palestine 
(Deut. viii., 7-9) seems to rest upon it; it is the Palestine of the 
earth, the home of its noblest races, and its richest life. 

What Europe is to the world, the Levant is to Europe. The 
Mediterranean, which is but an Atlantic on a smaller scale, 
carries the genial oceanic influences into the inmost recesses of 
lands which, while they lie within the belt of a temperate 
climate, have an exposure to the southern sun. There lie 
the lands which were the cradles of the young European 
commonwealths and kingdoms, just as the vaster but kindred 
regions of Egypt, Mesopotamia, India, and China nursed the 
young despotisms which have given the character to Asiatic 
civilization. The Levant is a land-locked sea, with innumerable 
roadsteads, harbours, and islands, at frequent intervals, to tempt 
the young sailors to adventure and commerce, and train them 
to buffet the billows of the great. Atlantic in time.. If. Europe 
has the most varied coast-line of the continey ts, he J.evantine 
sea-board is the most richly varied in Europe ; there. as far ag we 
can trace the physical influences which ayt on: nations, al! she con- 
ditions are concentrated in rich proiusion, which are fitted to 
develope to their highest strain, in the earlier and less hardy stages 
of their culture, the noblest and strongest races of mankind. 

This dual slope on either side of the central chain, which 
stretches on the one hand from the Amoor to the plains of the 
Loire, and from Corea to Cadiz, is one of the main factors of 
civilization. The major axis of the continents Asia-Europe runs 
in the direction of the parallels of latitude—that is, through 
tolerably even belts of climate; men in their wanderings, 
following mainly the direction of the major axis—that is, the 
direction in which there is most room—would find tolerably 
uniform climates. There is no severe transition from the high- 
lands of Western Asia, where our eye first falls on the great 
Saxon race, to the climate of England, their chosen home. In 
America, the major axis runs in the direction of the meridians, 
that is, through every variety of climate from the Arctic Ocean to 
the Equator. This contrast is full of significance with relation 
to the place which America holds in the action of the drama of 
civilization ; but that is not a matter which can be considered 
here. The main point at present is, that everywhere in Asia- 
Europe, you have northern and southern climates, peoples, civiliza- 
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tion, habits, and tendencies, separated from each other by a thin 
though lofty mountain barrier, strong enough to make inter- 
course difficult and to maintain a certain isolation, but not 
strong enough to prevent fruitful interchange of gifts and 
ministries ; furnishing too, an eyrie from which hardy northern 
peoples gazed down on the splendid lands of the palm, the olive, 
and the vine, whence beauty seemed ever to be wooing valour 
to dare and win. 

The breaking in of these northern races on the rich homes of 
a high and luxurious civilization, which stud the southern slope 
of the mountains from China to Spain, and the reaction of the 
southern civilization on the invaders, provoking new northern 
floods, have been main facts in the history of human progress 
in all ages of the world. Commerce, the interchange of influ- 
ences, products, ideas, between diverse and distant peoples, is 
the mainspring of civilization. We see a great scheme of 
human history already mapped out, in the provision made by a 
Divine hand for this commerce in the structure of the world. 

Very notable is it, that just at the point where the two axes 
of this great continental mass intersect, lies the table-land of 
Tean—the eredie of our race., It is, perhaps, on the whole, the 
fairest réyicn’ cf this earth. “The lands which grow the Cau- 
casian man, prodece likewise, 23 we have already noted, not the 
largest, but the purest .cf finest forms of the animal and the 
vegetable kingdom.’ ‘It is the region where Nature works with 
freest hand and finest finish; and there, in the heart of it all, 
God nursed the infancy of his masterpiece, man. Around that 
centre, all the early development of society was carried on ; and 
there during long ages, the germs of civilization were matured. 
Egypt, Mesopotamia, Persia, with the Scythian hordes hanging 
around the northern borders, and Judea in the fore-front : these 
for ages continued to act and to re-act on each other, and to 
prepare civilization to start on its western path, For there in 
the west lay the continent which was prepared to be the theatre 
of the highest action of the drama; and there too, beyond it, 
all unknown, though not unguessed, in the far distance, lay the 
vaster region, which, when the culture of the western European 
races had been carred to its highest point, and was panting for 
a new and wider sphere, would receive their noblest representa- 
tives to complete the human conquest of the world. 

Is there no vision of a great Divine plan of human history in 
the fact, that some hand set the leading races of mankind on a 
westward path, settled the greatest nations around the Mediter- 
ranean sea-boards, ordered it that civilization on “ts north- 
western course should find ever stronger and nobler peoples to 
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include within its sphere, and at last planted the most daring, 
strenuous, and enduring race which the earth nourishes on her 
bosom, in the north-western corner of the old continent, face to 
face with the grandest problem ever propounded by Providence 
—the settlement of the new world. Verily, ‘ God hath made of 
‘ one blood all nations of men, for to dwell on the face of the earth, 
‘ and hath determined the times before appointed and the bounds of 
‘ their habitation.’ The veil is but a thin one which hides here 
the Divine hand. 

Thus much on the organic structure of the earth as the theatre 
of history. It isasubject of deep interest and great importance, 
on which we might dwell more largely did our limitsallow. But 
it seems to us the true prologue of the history of the world; 
and some conception of its nature and bearings must be 
by those who would discern the organic wholeness of the history 
of our race. 

Mr. Philip Smith, as becomes an earnest believer in Revela- 
tion, makes Paradise his starting-point. The creation of the 
first man, dual, in the Divine image, the fall, the promise and 
purpose of redemption, he looks upon as the fundamental facts 
of history. These eldest facts of Revelation are the key to all 
the complex phenomena of our development, and reveal the 
Divine plan which underlies the constitution of man and of his 
world. Thus, in the view of our author, history has an organic 
unity, the core of which is the redemptive purpose of God; 
rather, this is the back-bone of the structure to which all its 
limbs and organs attach themselves by vital bands, from which 
they derive their form and cohesion, and by which they present 
to the eye of God the image of an organic whole, which will be 
apparent also to other eyes when the work of reconstruction is 
complete. Mr. Philip Smith traces with judgment and freedom 
the early stages of history after the early chapters of the Word 
of God. He accepts the doctrine of the unity of the race, the 
history of Eden and the temptation, the murder of Abel, the 
birth of antediluvian civilization in the family of Cain, the 
intermarriage of the Cainite and Sethite races, and the 
Noachic deluge, as simple history, without perplexing his 
readers with what must be, at present, comparatively fruitless 

culation, as to the reconciliation of these historic records with 
the new world of facts which is being daily discovered, and 
which, at first sight, seems to place in new and startling lights 
the primeval history of mankind. The conclusions of science 
are not yet in a sufficiently indisputable stage to render the 
discussion profitable. It is the advancing question, and when 
the time of settlement comes, it will but help us to see in a 
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clearer, stronger light, the true function of the Divine word, 
and to understand more fully the inestimable worth of the 
guidance which it offers to man. Passing lightly, but clearly 
and firmly, over the antediluvian era, under the guidance of the 
Scripture narrative, the author sketches rapidly the early post- 
diluvian history, and, in an able and interesting chapter, he 
endeavours to reconcile the soundest ethnological judgments 
with ‘ the book of the generations of the sons of Noah.’ Again, 
we venture to think that the harmony is premature, and there- 
fore immature. Science has much to learn and to teach about 
the facts whose bearings we are called to estimate, when we 
com its deductions with what we take to be the statements 
of Revelation—we wait with Goethe for ‘more light.” But 
nothing can be more clear in point of method and statement 
than this ethnological chapter. Here, as elsewhere, the author 
gives us, with great brevity and clearness, an admirable digest 
of the best knowledge of the time. He has studied the chief 
and most recent authorities, and he has the art of placing before 
his readers, briefly and clearly, and not without eloquence 
where needful, the results of his studies in a form which will 
convey an intelligent notion of the true order and relation of 
things to the least learned of them—which we imagine is a 
faculty of primal importance in an author who aspires to write 
a history. Emerged from the confusion in which, beyond the 
brief outline of the inspired record, the pre-Abrahamic period 
is buried, our author addresses himself fairly to his task, and 
opens the tale of the history of the world with a sketch of the 
patriarchal age, as illustrated in the life of Abraham and his 
descendants, down to the close of the Egyptian captivity. His 
reason for setting the life of this family in the forefront of 
history, we give in his own words, as they lay bare, in a few 
sentences, the method of the book. 


‘The precedence given to Abraham’s call has that moral significance 
which forms the true life of history. It is the next event after the con- 
fusion of the Babel builders, in which the direct action of God’s provi- 
dence is seen, and the first step in that course of moral government, to 
which all the affairs of the surrounding nations are secondary. 
Following the same order, we shall take up the history of those 
nations as they come in contact with the main current of the story of 
the chosen race. Vol.i. pp. 58, 59. 


Hegel has no patience with the history of the race before the 
state gets fairly organized, and political communities appear 
upon the scene. Von Bunsen holds that history was born that 
night when Moses led forth his people out of the land of Egypt. 
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We believe that our author shows a truer appreciation, in 
recognising in the call of Abraham, and the life of the Hebrew 
herdsmen on the wolds of Canaan and in the pastures of the 
Delta, the true beginning of the higher life and progress of the 
world. There is a grand truth, no doubt, in Von Bunsen’s 
words. The tale of human experience and activity began to 
have cohesion and continuity from the hour of the birth of 
Hebrew nationality. We can see from this far distance how, 
around their national life, all the vital activity of the old world 
was concentrated, and how from them came forth the influence 
which has been the formative principle in modern society. 
Their life, from the separation of Abraham, as a man taught of 
God the lessons of righteous living, down to the establishment 
of their synagogues in every great city of the civilized world, to 
be the foci of the light and living power of the Gospel, is the 
vertebral column of history. Not without profound meaning is 
the progress of civilization set forth in Daniel under the form of 
a human image. The back-bone of that image is the Jewish and 
Christian Church. In truth, by very much the completest 
history of the middle age in our language is Milman’s history of 
the Latin Church. That is the very centre and focus of all the 
great movements which have shaped society. He who would 
truly understand the growth of civilization must follow the 
thread of the history of the Church. This thread Mr. Philip 
Smith takes in hand at once as the clue to guide him through 
the labyrinth ; he traces briefly, but with sufficient fulness and 
graphic power, the fortunes of the chosen race, until Egypt 
receives them, and their history becomes interwoven, for the 
first time, with the destinies of one of the oldest and grandest 
of the monarchies of the world. 

Egypt, Palestine, and Mesopotamia—the real focus of the 
Assyrian empire—are the three main factors of the earlier 
civilization of our race. For ages, all its vital interest is centred 
in that south-western nook of Asia—for Egypt is Asiatic rather 
than African in everything but name—which is itself the 
physical centre of the continental mass of the old world. The 
north-western corner of Europe is, as we have seen, in like 
manner the centre of the whole terrestrial mass, including the 
Americas. It has succeeded to the inheritance of South 
Western Asia, and, since the discovery of the new world, has 
been the head-quarters of civilization. Palestine is the highland 
country of that region of the East, the fit mountain home of a 
free and hardy race, flanked by vast plains, the seat of the 
most ancient despotisms, on either hand. Looking at the physical 
features of the region, we see that the valleys of the Euphrates 
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306 History of the World. 
and the Nile are the natural home of great despotisms, while 
Palestine js as fitted to nourish adventurous and progressive 
peoples. The first self-impelled movements of men led them 
into the vast luxuriant oozy plains of Mesopotamia,where nature 
was lavish, where life would be easy, and where there was room 
for the congregation of great herds of men. The reason which 
led Lot down to the plain of Sodom was the reason which led 
man down to the plain of Shinar; a speedy relaxation of the 
moral bands of social and political life was in either case the 
result. Abraham, apart there, on the wolds of Hebron, with 
the rich plain on either hand full of wanton, lustful life, is a 
prophetic picture. It is the position which his race was 
destined to occupy in the mountain citadel, which was the 
barrier between two great empires, and which commanded their 
highways. This tendency of men to settle in the great river 
basins was natural and inevitable. It needed a Divine call to 
guide Abraham to the comparative barrenness, or at any rate 
the modest fertility, of a mountain land. Equally natural and 
inevitable was the rapid progress of arts and industry on the 
one hand, and political and social organization of a low type on 
the other. The causes we have not space to analyze, but the 
fact is clear—that the peoples settled in the lavish alluvial 

lains of the great southern rivers, sank rapidly into mere 
herds of helpless subjects of powerful despotisms, mighty 
for a time in arts, industries, and war, and in all that 
makes the well-being of man’s animal life ; but destitute of that 
spirit of personal freedom, and ‘that power of self-government, 
which have marked the peoples who have done the greatly 
notable things in the history of mankind. Egypt and Assyria 
offer the two most conspicuous instances of this which the old 
world affords, chiefly because they lie fairly within the sphere of 
history, and we are able to trace their development with some 
tolerable clearness, while the early history of India and China is 
in great part hidden from us still. 

To Egypt our historian awards the palm of antiquity. We 

uestion the dictum ; though there is no difficulty in believing 
that the peculiar physical conditions of the Nile valley secured 
a more rapid and uninterrupted development to the civilization 
which was borne thither than was possible in the larger, freer, 
and more unsettled region of Shinar. The best Egyptologers 
are of opinion that there is no trace of any great disturbance of 
the political state of Egypt until the Shepherd invasion, which, 
whatever the exact date may be—and the best authorities differ 
—must be placed some way on in the second millenium before 
Christ, and many centuries after the foundation of the state. 
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Favoured by its isolation, the simplicity and constancy of its 
physical conditions, and its extreme fertility, society in Egypt 
would make early and rapid progress; and there can be little 
doubt that the higher forms of political organization first 
developed themselves in the Valley of the Nile. 

Mr. Philip Smith allows himself more room in dealing with 
Egyptian affairs than he can allot to any other of the elder 
nations of antiquity. His chapters on Egypt are, in fact, an 
admirable digest of all that the most accurate and recent 
research has brought to light. He commences his narrative 
with a valuable caution :— 


‘We prefer to give the history as told by the ancient authors, and 
by the most diligent modern students of the monuments, leaving its 
value to be settled by criticism, based on more extensive knowledge 
than we have yet acquired. The statements we proceed to make 
must, therefore, be understood, not only as the mere results of inquiries 
too elaborate for us to trouble the reader with, but as results that 
only express a certain state of opinion, which cannot be regarded as 
placed beyond dispute. —Vol. i. p. 81. 


It is impossible within our narrow limits to attempt any com- 
pression of our author’s already condensed though clear and in- 
teresting narrative. He is disposed, with the best Egyptologers, 
to regard the lists-of Manetho as valuable guides, though their 
value is sorely diminished by the mutilated state in which they 
have come down to us, and, further, by the impossibility of 
harmonizing the different versions which survive. Few lost 
treasures are more to be regretted than the narrative portions 
of Manetho and Berosus. The miserable fragments which 
remain to us are almost the only literary helps which we have 
to the interpretation of the monuments, and the restoration of 
the history of the two oldest monarchies of the world. Mr. 
Philip Smith adopts, on the whole, the more moderate and the 
more probable calculation of the duration of the monarchy 
which Mr. Poole has put forth, instead of the longer period, 
longer by nearly 1,000 years, which Von Bunsen demands, 
on the authority of a passage which Syncellus attributes to 
Manetho, and which claims for thirty dynasties a period of 
3,555 years. Mr. Poole, whose calculations our historian 
adopts, fixes the era of Menes some 2,700 years before Christ. 
But the question is still an open one how far Menes ‘is a 
‘mythical impersonation of the human race ;’ and ‘the sound 
‘ astronomical reasons’ which lend such appearance of solidity 
and dignity to imaginative restorations of history awaken an 
uneasy question whether in those rough stormy ages things 
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ruled themselves so clearly by the stars. In truth, the recon- 
struction is little more than clever guess-work until the com- 
mencement of the eighteenth dynasty, which appears to be 
capable of being fixed with fair certainty at about 1,525 B.c. 
Of the earlier dynasties, with the exception of the fourth and 
twelfth, there is hardly a record left on the monuments ; and the 
reconstruction of their story in the present state of our know- 
ledge is simply impossible. Into the vexed question of the 
Shepherd dynasties we must not enter. Mr. Poole connects the 
invasion with the movement of the eastern nations, of which a 
slight authoritative record remains in the reference to Chedor- 
laomer and the confederate kings in the book of Genesis. This, 
if it is anything more than a brilliant guess, gives us a valuable 
point of contact between Egypt and that outside world from 
which it had isolated itself, and with which from that time forth 
it would have more and more to do. 

On the subject of the Exodus, our author states fairly and 
fully the conflicting theories, and the evidence by which they 
are sustained. He seems rather to lean to Mr. Poole’s conclu- 
sion, which would fix it at some generations earlier than the 
accession of the eighteenth dynasty, with which it has generally 
been connected. The date on this theory would be about 1,552 
B.c., and the whole period of the captivity and the Exodus 
would be brought within the era of the Shepherd kings. The 
opening of the eighteenth dynasty marks the commencement of 
the period of Egypt’s greatest power and splendour ; and it has 
this additional interest, that the convulsion of oriental society, 
of which the expulsion of the Shepherd kings was one of the 
causes, seems to have driven a wave of migration to the Euro- 
pean shores, and commenced that fruitful intercourse between 
Egypt, Pheenicia, and the ‘isles of the West,’ which played so 
important a part in the early civilization of the world. This 
dynasty commences the era of Egyptian conquest. Under 
Aah-mes (Amosis), the first king of the eighteenth dynasty, 
Egypt becomes a maritime power. Then, too, for the first time 
on the monuments we meet with the chariots and horses for 
which Egypt became so famous; and as the horse bears a 
semitic name, there is little doubt that it was introduced from 
Asia, and is probably connected with the mysterious Shepherd 
kings. The brilliant reigns of the kings of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth dynasties seem to have transferred from Chaldea 
to Egypt the sceptre of the East; while they covered Egypt 
with public works, temples, and tombs, whose grandeur of pro- 
portion and splendour of execution have been in all ages, and 
still are, among the chief wonders of the world. The conquests 
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of the great Rameses are contracted by our author within more 
credible limits than those which were formerly claimed for them ; 
though, taking the most moderate measure, it is still a puzzle 
how he could pass and re-pass by Judea and leave no trace of 
his passage in Jewish history. It is hardly a satisfactory solu- 
tion to remark that the highway of armies lay along the mari- 
time Philistine plain, and that the Egyptian conquerors were 
content to leave the Jewish mountaineers in their fastnesses 
unharmed. The men who overran the wild region of Ethiopia, 
and pushed their conquests as far as the Caucasus, would find 
nothing in the mountains round about Jerusalem to offer an 
obstacle to their arms; and as the relations of the Jews with 
their forefathers had been hostile, it is difficult to understand 
how they could be content to let them alone. Is it pcssible that 
the Jews had established a reputation as an unsafe people to 
meddle with, and that the ‘terror of them’ which fell on their 
Canaanitish enemies fell on the Egyptians too? Certain it is 
that it is quite late in Jewish and Egyptian history before any 
record of the contact of the two peoples is found. Considerable 
space is devoted to the description of the Egyptian monuments, 
which is justified by their intrinsic interest, and their large 
importance as containing, graven on tablets of stone, the most 
precious secular documents of the ancient world. We do not 
know any sketch of the Egyptian monuments, their history and 
significance, which is so clear, eloquent, and complete. About 
the year 1,000 B.c., we arrive at the most critical epoch in the 
old world history. Egypt, Assyria, and Judea are brought into 
contact, and that mixture of races and influences, that action 
and reaction of diverse forms of civilization, which is the main- 
spring of all true progress, begins. Tiglathpileser I. is said to 
have claimed the conquest of Egypt about 1,120 Bc.; and ina 
monument of Shishak I., in a list of his conquests, the name 
Yuda Melchi (kingdom of Judah) appears. (Compare IT. Chron. 
xii. 8). It is curious, as is observed, that as this is the first 
instance of the mention of an Egyptian monarch by name in 
Scripture, the same reign records the first mention of the Jews 
on the Egyptian monuments. From this time, 1,000 B.c., the 
history otf Egypt is the history of a decline. The employment 
of Greek mercenaries by Psammetichus (664 8.c.) is a sign of 
growing declension, and with the brilliant reign of Necho, 
under whom the periplus of Africa was accomplished—a tale, 
which we are glad to see that our historian believes— the glory 
of Egypt fades. The Assyrian monarchy passes to the front 
rank, and the movement commences which set civilization fairly 
on its western path. The reason of the decay of Egypt and the 
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rise of Chaldea, it is interesting to trace ; we will look at it for 
a moment as we pass on. 

We cannot attempt to follow our author in his restoration of 
the early Assyrian history. In this, following Professor Raw- 
linson, he simply divines. Mr. Rawlinson’s work on the ‘Ancient 
Monarchies’ is the most remarkable and daring of those recon- 
structions of a lost history which, evolved mainly from the inner 
consciousness of the author, delude the world with a baseless 
promise of historic truth. Had we space at our command, we 
could demonstrate the pure, and often reckless, guess-work on 
which, in the earlier period, much of it rests; and how constantly 
the guesses at the facts of one era are treated as the solid ground- 
work of argument as to those of the era which succeeds. In 
truth, we know miserably little about it, and may be chiefly 
certain of one thing, that our reconstructions, except in their 
very largest outlines, are quite wide of the truth. Assyria 
emerges trom obscurity when it crosses the track of the chosen 
people. Its contribution to the history of the world, as far as 
we can honestly trace it, begins with that movement—of which 
we observe indications as soon as it comes within the field of 
historic vision—which ended in the establishment of Babylon as 
the leading city of the East; or, rather, we should say its re- 
establishment, for there seems fair evidence that the wave of 
Mesopotamian civilization advanced northwards from the coast 
towards Nineveh, and ebbed towards Babylon again. We 
believe that the second rise of Babylon to be Queen of the East, 
is an event of the largest importance in oriental history. One 
would gladly attain to a full understanding of all that the 
‘era of Nabonassar’ means. In 747 B.c., or very near to 
that date, a new power arose at Babylon, important enough 
to mark an era, claiming a certain supremacy for Babylon 
once more. 

From that time it is evident that Babylon advanced steadily 
in power and influence, while Nineveh declined. Babylon lay 
nearer to the Syrian, Tyrian, and Egyptian frontiers, and more 
directly in the highway of the commerce of the East. Babylon 
had close intercourse with Judea, Tyre, Egypt, and India. It 
lay near the very heart of all the vital movements of oriental 
society, and from the time of Nabopolassar till the Seleucid era 
it remained the leading city of the world. It was this lying in 
the highway of traffic and war which lent strength and import- 
ance to Mesopotamia and its capital ; while the isolation of Egypt 
left her stranded for the time to decay. At length the time of 
closer intercourse and mixture of peoples had come. A civiliza- 
tion was born, in which widely distant and various nations and 
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races were toshare. Jew, Chaldean, Persian, Greek, Roman, were 
to be fused and blent in the mighty furnace fires of the wars 
and commerce of the next six hundred years.. That movement, 
the higher civilization, began from hbeien, the centre of the 
life and culture of the East; and we believe that the era of 
Nabonassar marks its genesis. Then Babylon assumed the 
sceptre, which no oriental city held with such undisputed 
supremacy, until it was grasped by the firm hand of Rome. 

It is worth while to pause here to consider the place which 
these great oriental despotisms occupied in the drama of universal 
history, a consideration which our universal historian a little 
passes by. They existed for some great end we may be sure, and 
accomplished some great work, notwithstanding all the luxury, 
lust, and slavishness of spirit which marked them, and which 
place them in polar antagonism to all that was most character- 
istic in Jewish society. We cannot stay to trace the influence 
which their arts and industries exercised on the nascent European 
states, on which Dr. Brandis has recently thrown much new and 
important light, amply sustaining the conjectures of Boekh. 
We can but seize the broadest feature of their influence on the 
progress of civilization, which sets forth, probably, the main 
function which they fulfilled. These grand oriental despots, of 
whom Nebuchadnezzar is on the whole a noble instance, swept 
through the civilized world of their day on missions of wrath 
and destruction. Very awful was the misery with which they 
wrung the heart of humanity, and the denilatinn which they 
left in their steps. Justly and eloquently does our historian 
sum up the estimate of their career from this point of view. 

‘In the frustration of the plans of the Babel builders, in the fall of 
Nineveh, in the desolation of Babylon, we may see more even than 
the fulfilment of prophecy. They are lasting witnesses to the great 
plans of Divine Providence in reference to the empires of the world. 
Raised up by the desires of men who aimed at god-like power upon 
earth, and permitted to tyrannize over the nations which have forsaken 
the King of Heaven,—chastising, by self-will and brute force, the self- 
willed weakness of a race that had forgotten God,—they fell succes- 
sively under the sentence, which the handwriting on the wall passed 
upon Belshazzar, and which history repeats against every despotism 
to the end of time: “Thou art weighed in the balances and found 
wanting :” wanting in fulfilling the true end of states and governments, 
the welfare of mankind, and their union in the bonds of social life. 
And this is the key to the symbolic use of the name of Babylon, 
revived in the last ages of the world’s history to designate that “mystery 
of iniquity,” in which spiritual is superadded to worldly despotism, till 
both shall share the fate of Babylon of old. Nor does the prophecy 
which sets past and future history in this light close till it has unfolded 
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the bright vision of the only true universal empire, when “the God 
of heaven shall set up a kingdom which shall never be destroyed but 


shall break in pieces and consume all these kingdoms, and stand 
for ever and ever.”’* Vol. i p. 242. 


But they were the ministers of the intercourse and the 
mixture of peoples; they fused diverse and distant elements 
into one organic, or rather comprehensive whole. Their funda- 
mental notion, that they were the lords of the world, recognised 
a unity, which in a gross and dull, but not altogether unfruitful 
form, they realized in their empires. It is difficult to under- 
stand how in those days, man being what he is, the mixture and 
interchange could have been otherwise accomplished. Like 
great waves of storm, they bore fertile germs on their currents 
of conquest, and scattered them wide and far through the sphere 
of civilization, planting unconsciously for the future, while 
consciously and purposely they wasted and destroyed. We can 
measure the worth of the culture which the Jews received 
at Babylon; we can only feebly guess at the culture which 
Babylon received from the Jews. But this is a sign and 
a sample ‘of the work which was accomplished in a hard, gross 
way by these stormy world-embracing despotisms, and a hint of 
the place which the Lord of the world allowed them to occupy 
—causing thereby the wrath of man to praise him—in leading 
onward all unconsciously the progress of the world. Meanwhile, 
in the very heart of these great despotisms, nearer to the living 
centre of human development than any of them, but isolated and 
lonely, stands the Jew, the most strongly individual and impressive 
figure in universal history. The Jews are the ‘ prerogative’ 

eople, the people called out, and set first in the school of the 
Diving culture of humanity, to be, not witnesses against, but 
ensamples to mankind. It is impossible to deal with the Jew 
simply as Jew, with any kind of completeness. There are 
proleptic elements, organs, capacities, and experiences in his 
nature and history, the full meaning of which Christendom 
alone unfolds. Abraham on the wolds of Canaan, David on the 
threne of Jerusalem, Paul on Mars Hill at Athens, belong to 
one sacred line; they stand as witnesses to men of the same 
truths, the same thoughts and purposes of God. The Jews, 
physically, were but a feeble and unimportant people. It was 
even needful that they should be so. God maintained them to 
be witnesses for that spiritual power which is the true strength 
and dignity of humanity, and which among the great herds of 
wanton and luxurious slaves of Egyptian and Assyrian despotism 
was constantly degraded, and at length, but for the fiery Persian 
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baptism, would have been wholly lost. They were maintained as 
a people in their mountain strongholds, in the very core of the 
oriental world, to perpetuate the idea of Adam; the sacred human 
person—the being made in the Divine image, to know, and com- 
mune with his Maker, and work out with intelligence and 
ptecan d His designs. This was their one grand characteristic 
among the old world peoples ; they knew the name and nature 
of the God of Heaven, and were known by Him as the confessed 
subjects of His kingdom, and servants of His will. 

Nothing can be more drearily untrue to history than the 
depreciating view of the Jewish nation and dispensation, which 
is somewhat in fashion now, and which perpetuates among 
the modern rationalists the traditions of the old Gnostic schools. 
The Hebrews were an imperial race. Gladly would we, had we 
space at command, trace more fully the outlines of their 
political, social, and moral life as a people, of which an inte- 
resting sketch is presented in the history. We should find a 
strange likeness, altogether marvellous in an Asiatic people, 
to the elements which are most characteristic of the Romans 
and the Anglo-Saxons—the two imperial races of the world. 
They were the pure freemen of oriental society, freemen in 
the Roman or in the still nobler Teutonic sense: the unit of 
their society, too, was the freeman in his home; and it is 
herein that Jew, Roman, and Anglo-Saxon, contrast with the 
Greek. Their law was large, liberal, and stimulating. Far 
from aiming at their isolation, it aimed at their culture, and 
their mission as propagandists of that culture to the world. 
God trained them there by a noble, manly, political life, while 
the nations around them were settling into herds of slaves, 
that they might maintain with strenuous grasp that hold on the 
invisible, without which the visible soon becomes the sepulchre 
of the human spirit, and that knowledge of the Divine, without 
which man settles hopelessly to the level of the brute. The 
purpose, as far as man’s understanding can measure, was but 
partially realized. The law which was ordained unto life was 
found to be unto death. The sense of the separate standing and 
of the high dignity of a people brought into living fellowship 
with God degenerated into a proud and jealous isolation, pro- 
voking chastisements and captivities which compelled them io be 
missionaries to surrounding peoples, whether they would or no. 
In truth, their Divine vocation somewhat overshadowed them. 
That dread of their pure and glorious Lord which uttered itself 
at Sinai brooded over them through their whole history. It 
maintained their spiritual dignity and nobility as a nation, but 
it limited, and in some sort blighted, their free human develop- 
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ment. As the ages rolled on, they shrank and withered, re- 
taining life enough to give birth to their Messiah, and to 
scatter the seeds of their beliefs and traditions through a wider 
and more fertile world. 

Precisely the converse of all this is presented to our view 
when, passing westwards from the sea-boards of Asia, we survey 
the next stage of the march of civilization, which remains still 
the most brilliant and glorious of the whole. Paul surely had 
the Greek especially balers his mind’s eye when he uttered the 
remarkable words, ‘That they should seek the Lord, if haply 
‘ they might feel after him, and find him: though he be not far 
‘ from every one of us.’ It was the ordained work of the Greek, 
to feel after the truth, and by the quest to draw forth and 


discipline to the highest strain the whole range of man’s natural - 


faculties and powers. We have spoken of the Jew as in 
some sort overshadowed by his revelation. In truth, there 
is but little speculation in the eyes with which the children of 
Shem look out on the problems of life and of the world. The 
Egyptian sphinx is the true symbol of the oriental intellect. 
It gazes sadly into the void, batiled and oppressed by the sense 
of the infinite mystery of life. The Jew was delivered from 
this serene despair by that revelation of the nature, the name, 
and the methods of God, which was his peculiar and priceless 
possession. He had ‘the form of knowledge and of truth in the 
‘law.’ To him the mystery of the universe was unveiled. He 
trod the earth, he gazed on the sky, he dwelt with his fellow- 
men, as one to whom the world was no dark, sad maze, but 
a well-ordered and beautiful home. He had a right init, for he 
knew and was known of its king. Still, the very fulness of the 
revelation, and the awe which Jehovah inspired in all but the 
chosen few who feared Him with the fear of love, limited 
and oppressed the speculative power. The faculty which feels 
after truth had but feeble range in the life of the Jewish 
people. They produced but one famous inquirer, in whom the 
sceptical faculty was grandly developed ; and all that was spe- 
culative in his writings, all which might have enabled us to 
measure the depth and the height of Jewish philosophy, was 
suffered to perish. The genius of man, the thinker, the’seer, 
the daring explorer of the utmost limit of the sphere of his 
power, was nursed under a brighter atmosphere, and its fruits 
were ripened by a gayer, gladder sun. The Persian con- 

ueror who had carried to. its culminating point of splendour 
that Asiatic civilization whose character we have briefly traced, 
might have looked upon the ‘Isles of Greece,’ as they flashed 
on the blue bosom of the Augean; and some vision may have 
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= before him as he gazed on that great act in the drama of 
istory on which the curtain was lifting, when the tide of 
Persian conquest was stayed upon its shores. The conquest 
of the western sea-boards of Asia by the great oriental des- 
potism, brought Greece definitely within the field of the move- 
ment and progress of civilization, and prepared the way for the 
transference of its theatre from the Asiatic to the European 
shores. 

In Greece we find the most finely-organized, the most vivid, 
acute, subtle, and energetic of peoples, settled in a land fitted 
beyond all other lands to carry to the very highest point the 
culture of their varied and marvellous powers. There Heaven 
set them to the task of educating, of drawing out to its full 
strain, every faculty of man’s nature, by trying, with rare 
energy and persistence, every possible experiment in political, 
social, and intellectual life. The contrast between the physical 
features of Greece and such a country as Mesopotamia, or 
the valley of the Nile, will furnish the key to the contrast 
between the Greek nature and the Asiatic, with which alone 
our survey of the field of universal history has hitherto 
brought us into contact. Greece is the Europe of Europe. 
All the conditions which constitute Europe the continent 
of civilization are developed with the greatest fulness in 
Greece. The climate, the varied coast-line, the myriad road- 
steads and harbours, the gulfs, bays, peninsulas, and islands, 
mark Hellas as the chosen home of an intelligent, daring, and 
adventurous people. 

Innumerable mountain chains cross it in every direction ; 
they enclose plains of glorious beauty and fertility, while they 
are cleft by frequent passes, which are easily practicable for the 
errands of friendship and commerce, but difficult for the 
errands of war. These furnish the sites of numerous cities ; 
few are without an impregnable rocky citadel, and each com- 
mands a limited district of rich cultivable land, round which 
the mountain barriers close. It is emphatically the land of free 
cities. Its destiny is written in its physical features as plainly 
as in Switzerland. It was to be the theatre for the development 
of the free city life, by a people singularly adapted by their 
physical and mental constitution to unfold its possibilities to the 
utmost. The city life was almost forced on the inhabitants by 
the nature of their country, and it was the form of life which 
their native genius moved them to elect and to make almost 
exclusively their own. ‘IIdAis is, on the whole, the greatest 
word in the Greek vocabulary. All that it means and involves— 
and they explored it thoroughly—is the most precious of the 
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legacies which they have bequeathed to us. It is not insignifi- 
cant from a higher point of view, that the vision of ‘a city with 
‘sure foundations,’ sustained and solaced the father of the 
faithful through his pilgrimage; while the ‘holy city, the new 
‘ Jerusalem,’ is the chosen emblem of the perfect estate of the 
blessed on high. Our author opens his full and masterly 
survey of Greek history with these suggestive words :— 


* As we trace the history of the great empires of the East, we feel 
the painful sense of something wanting to the happiness, nay, to the 
very social life, of humanity. That something is the spirit of indi- 
vidual freedom, creating its own proper sphere of action in a free 
state. Just as a man’s life consisteth not in the abundance of the 
things which he hath, so the true life of our race could not be satis- 
fied by the material wealth and civilization which flourished on the 
banks of the Nile and the Euphrates, much less by the splendour of 
their empires. .... The spell of despotism, which so early mastered 
Asia, could only be broken by some hardier power, or dispelled by the 
infusion of a healthier moral tone. Both means were tried, and both 
were permitted to fail. The Hebrew commonwealth, which might 
have taught these nations the true liberty of a pure religion, fell into 
their slavery by forsaking its own privileges. The hardier and freer 
races, which poured down from the table-land of Iran, had already 
succumbed to despotic power, and soon paid dear for their conquest 
by sinking into the state of the conquered nations. —Vol. i. 
p. 301. 


He has treated the theme with the knowledge of a ripe 
scholar, the skill of a practised historical writer, and the 
enthusiasm of a free Englishman, in hearty sympathy with the 
liberal thought and movement of his times. He places himself 
con amore at Mr. Grote’s point of view. He has the immense 
advantage of having before him two modern masterpieces of 
critical research and historical narrative—‘ Grote’s History of 
‘Greece,’ and ‘Mommsen’s History of Rome.’ He has drawn 
largely and avowedly from their treasures, but without the 
sacrifice of his own independent judgment; though instances 
occur from time to time, in which he appears to us to have been 
swayed by their great authority to conclusions of questionable 
truth. A brief but truly critical review of the mythical age of 
Greece is followed by a most valuable chapter on the Hellenic 
states and colonies, from the earliest historic records to B.c. 500. 
It would be difficult to discover a more comprehensive and 
judicious introduction to the history of that great struggle, 
in which Greece won the crown of heroic valour and endurance, 
and to that splendid development of the whole choir of human 
faculties and powers which, to borrow the language of her great 
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philosophic historian, she has bequeathed ‘as a possession 
‘for ever’ to the world. The tale of Marathon and Salamis 
is told with genuine enthusiasm; the historian seizes all the 
grand significance of the conflict, and writes, as one of the 
race who won the great Armada fight should write, of the 
still more marvellous and splendid victories which established 
on firm and lasting foundations the liberties of the progressive 
races of mankind. For Rome, for Germany, for us, those 9,000 
Athenian freemen rolled back the tide of brutal Asiatic 
conquest on the plain of Marathon ; nor does the author forget 
to chronicle that the Athenians fought in line like the British ; 
and ‘the thin red line’ of the British guards at Balaclava 
suggests to him some likeness between the chief freemen of the 
modern and of the ancient world. The life of the Athenian 
people in their city, the swift and resistless growth of their 
empire, and the essential incoherence of its elements which 
doomed it to as swift a decay, receive full justice at our author’s 
hands. The Greeks were too vivid for empire; they were 
incapable on a large scale of ruling or of being ruled. Theirs 
was distinctly the temperament of genius; mobile, excitable, 
imaginative, rapidly swayed to extremes, and most impatient of 
control. The number of states which during a period of 300 
years rose to the headship of Greece, and as rapidly lost it, 
is quite startling. The splendid faculty which distinguished the 
race was fairly distributed among the states—smaller many 
of them than the smallest of our counties—of which the 
Hellenic community was composed. There was much the same 
stuff to be found in any of the leading cities, and the popula- 
tion of the largest was so small, and the area was so limited, that 
the appearance of a brilliant political or military genius in any 
chief city, and a clever combination of alliances, would, with one 
successful battle, easily raise it to the hegemony of Greece, 
which was sure, amet , under kindred conditions, to be wrested 
out of its hand. This feature of their political life, which was 
rooted in the Greek nature, made empire in any large sense 
impossible ; but then, on the other hand, it fostered that intensity 
of individual life and activity which has never been matched, 
or hardly approached, by any other people, and which made 
the Greeks as poets, artists, historians, and philosophers, the 
world’s intellectual priests and kings—kings of a grander and 
more universal empire than that which Chaldea aimed at, 
and Rome realized, the sceptre of which has never yet been 
wrested from their hands. 

But Greek Empire had its destined place in that scheme of 
world development, the form of which the image in Nebuchad- 
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nezzar’s dream portrayed. And yet it was not in Athens, far 
less in Sparta or Thebes, to realize it. They had a higher and 
yet more difficult work. The reaction of Greece on Asia, 
whereby the germs of Hellenic civilization were sown broadcast 
through the oriental world, brought the half-Hellenic, half- 
barbarous people of Macedon and their king on the scene. Mr. 
Philip Smith follows Mr. Grote in his appreciation of the semi- 
barbarous character of the Macedonian nature and culture; 
though he does fairer justice than the great historian to the 
genius and exploits of Alexander the Great. He writes as the 
world historian, Mr. Grote as the historian of Hellas. Mr. 
Grote sympathizes so intensely with the political life of the 
Athenian people, and estimates so highly the rich and varied 
culture which it afforded to its citizens, (of which a remarkable 
and characteristic instance appears in the position which 
Xenophon, almost as a matter of course, assumed in the retreat 
of the 10,000—all the more remarkable, in that he little 
honoured the state which made him the man he was), that we 
can enter into the jealous and bitter feeling with which he 
watches the growth of the Macedonian tyranny, and the almost 
passionate earnestness with which he ranges himself on the side 
of Demosthenes and the patriot party, in the struggles of the 
decline and fall. It is ungrateful work to criticise the deliberate 
judgments of such a master, but it has always appeared to us that 
the great historian was blinded somewhat by the very intensity 
of this sympathy, both to the inevitable necessity of the move- 
ment which gathered up, under one vigorous head, the forces 
which the Greeks of Philip’s day were only capable of wasting 
in endless and fruitless discords ; and to the great part which 
the Greeco-oriental empires played, in carrying forward, during 
a most critical period, the development of the human race. 
Very wonderful is the history of that leavening of the oriental 
mind with the spirit of Hellenic culture, and some tinge even of 
Hellenic freedom; and that concurrent mixture of the Jews 
with the Hellenic and Hellenized peoples, which gave to the 
preachers of the gospel a prepared audience in every chief city of 
the Graeco-Roman world. Our author measures fairly—indeed, 
as a world historian, he cannot shut his eyes to it—the character 
and influence of Alexander’s conquests. But we find his reflec- 
tions set somewhat too much in the key of Mr. Grote’s; and, 
‘able as the narrative unquestionably is, it pleases us less than 
other parts of the work. But we must not linger over Alexander 
or the Diadochi; nor can we trace, even in the briefest outline, 
the fortunes of the empires which they founded. The brief 
space which remains at our disposal we must devote to sume 
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condensed notice of the manner in which our author handles 
his greatest theme—the history of Rome. 

The Roman history occupies the larger portion of the work. 
Nearly two out of three volumes are devoted to the twelve 
centuries of Rome. For six of those centuries, the history of 
Rome is the history of the world. This fact explains and 
justifies the fulness with which the earlier history of the Re- 
public is treated. In a work like this, the historian is bound to 
trace with elaborate care the stages of the discipline by which 
an obscure Italian city of questionable genesis was trained to 
win and to hold the mastery of the world. This portion of his 
task Mr. Philip Smith has executed with exemplary fidelity. 
The history of the infancy and the youth of Rome seems to 
us the ablest portion of the book. He is evidently not only 
on well-studied, but on familiar ground. He has read Dr. 
Mommsen’s masterly work with full appreciation of the new 
light which he has shed on many of the most important passages 
of Roman history, and he enriches his pages by frequent quota- 
tions from his writings, and those of two other great masters, 
Dr. Arnold and Mr. Long. The episodes in the narrative, such, 
for instance, as the chapter on Carthaginian history and 
civilization, are full of valuable matter, and are skilfully built 
into the structure; our author is happy in his method of 
working the parts into the harmony of the whole. Rome is to 
the whole Mediterranean region what Greece is to the Levant. 
The rise of Rome means, that the time had come when the 
whole of the Mediterranean basin was to become the area of 
civilization, when the far West and the far East were to mix, and 
by mixture grow. Rome is the true centre of the Mediterranean 
system, and until the discovery of America laid a grander 
Mediterranean open to the passage of the ministers of commerce 
and civilization, Rome remained the indisputable centre of the 
civilized world. It is acutely remarked by Dr. Mommsen, that 
whereas Greece looks eastward—Athens, and all the important 
cities lying on the eastern sea-board, and towards the Augean and 
Asia—Rome, and all the leading Italian cities, lie on the western 
slope of their Peninsula, looking out to Africa, Gaul, and Spain. 
The whole oriental world had been brought into the focus of 
Greece, so to speak, before Rome entered upon the stage. Rome 
was the destined minister of Providence, to bring the eastern 
and western races into fruitful contact ; welding them into a 
unity which maintained its form unbroken for ages, and when 
the form broke up, maintained still the grander unity of life. 

The vexed question of the origin of Rome is discussed with 
great fulness, and the student is put in possession of all the 
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light which the most recent research and the most acute dis- 
crimination have thrown upon the subject. A passage from Dr. 
Mommsen is quoted, apparently with approbation, in which 
he rejects with scorn ‘the irrational opinion that the Roman 
‘nation was a mongrel people.’—Vol. ii. p. 173. Our author 
might have pointed out that the word mongrel here hides some 
confusion of thought. A mongrel is the fruit, not of a cross 
simply, but of a bad cross. There was nothing weak or base, at 
any rate, in the mixture which gave birth to regal and republican 
Rome. That Rome was fashioned and grew by the agglutina- 
tion—we use the word strictly as contrasting with organic 
unity—of diverse independent elements, with large casual, and 
even accidental additions, seems to be the one fact which looms 
with tolerable clearness through the mists of her mythical ages. 
And this fact—which Mr. Newman puts somewhat too strongly, 
though we believe that he is nearer the truth than Dr. Mommsen 
—has to our minds a most significant bearing on the future 
history of the state. She had in her early youth, with sore 
travail and anguish, to weld these diverse and sternly antago- 
nistic elements into a solid unity, in which at length she compre- 
hended the nations; she bound her own proud youth with the 
bands with which at last she bound the world. The general 
question of mixture of tribes and races is full of interest and 
importance, and it is one on which a great deal of nonsense is 
spoken and written in honour of what goes by the name of 
‘purity.’ A pure race will mostly be distinguished by the pre- 
dominance of some special quality, as in the pure breeds of 
horses and hounds. But the races most distinguished for power 
of various kinds, most complete all round, most qualified to play 
the chief parts in the drama of history, are always the fruit of 
noble and manifold mixtures. The English is the least mongrel, 
but the most richly mixed race at this time existing in the 
world. The same may be said of our language. It is the only 
speech in which the two great forms, the Teutonic and the 
Komance, combine ; while the Celtic infusion is far from poor. 
We have no apprehension, then, that we shall be proving the 
Roman to be a ‘mongrel’ race, if we hesitate to follow Dr. 
Mommsen in mitigating the contrast of the Latin and Sabellian 
stocks, whose sharp distinction seems to stand forth with singular 
clearness in the myths which half-veil, half-reveal, the facts of 
its earliest history. We rather see in the stern, the literally 
agonizing domestic struggles through which Rome ~— her 
way to empire, the ordained discipline of that patient, clement, 
tolerant spirit by which she won and wielded the sceptre of the 
civilized world. Patience, in the noblest sense of the word, was 
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the characteristic Roman virtue; and herein the Roman con- 
trasts grandly with the Greek. Rome could suffer, toil, and 
wait centuries for empire; the Greek seized it at a spring. 
Very wonderful is the patience with which Rome restrained 
herself for centuries, welding, meanwhile, the unity of the state, 
within the narrow field of dominion which could be surveyed 
from the summit of the capitol; then, when she once went forth 
on her mission of conquest, she passed on with stern, resistless 
step to the empire of the eiviliaed, world. The internal process, 
the development of the Roman state, Mr. Philip Smith traces 
with great clearness; and then he throws himself, with but 
little interruption, into the stirring narrative of her imperial 
wars. He does full justice to the large, liberal, and catholic 
policy, as far as the word catholic could have any pagan 
meaning, by which Rome consolidated firmly the empire which 
she gained. A conspicuous instance of this is furnished by the 
conduct of Flamininus in the pacification of Greece. Dr. 
Mommsen contends that the Romans made a grand mistake in 
contenting themselves with clipping the wings of Philip’s 
restless ambition, and proclaiming the freedom pe Teale as the 
result of their victory at Cynocephale. He maintains that it 
led to the war with Antiochus the Great, and magnified its 
danger. ‘History,’ he says, ‘has a Nemesis for every sin—for 
‘an impotent craving after freedom, as well as for an injudicious 
. rsa On the contrary, we believe that the Romans 
were simply true to themselves, to their truest instincts, in this 
large-minded and generous policy; and nothing so little weakens 
or endangers a man or a people as missing a material advantage 
obedient to noble and generous ideas. The war with Antiochus 
was a doomed thing—nothing could have averted it; and how 
little the Romans were endangered by their Grecian policy may 
be gathered from the fact that six years after the pacification of 
Flamininus, the Roman army shattered the empire of Antiochus 
at the battle of Magnesia, with a loss of 300 men. The tale of 
the Punic wars and the doom of Carthage % told with great 
graphic power, but we must not dwell on it; we pass on to the 
beginning of the civil wars, and the fall of the Republic. Our 
author does generous justice to the motives and aims of the 
Gracchi, while he indicates very clearly the essentially revolu- 
tionary character of the policy which they pursued. His view 
of Cesar’s character and work owes much to the splendid 
delineation of ‘the foremost man of all the world,’ which Mr. 
Merivale has given us, but it is tinged with the same hesitating 
and regretful tone with which he marks the vanishing of 
Hellenic liberty under the rule of the Macedonian kings. We 
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hold that the regret in either case is just as wise as tears for the 
dead leaves of autumn, which have already stored their juices in 
the sap that will stir the buds of the coming spring. In what 
is called the death of Roman liberty, there was really nothing 
to die. That which really died under the merciful sweep of 
Cesar’s sword was the harpy rapacity of a throng of shameless 
and reckless politicians, who had long been making the pillaged 
provinces the pawns of their profligate game ; and who would 
soon have converted the empire into a worse hell than even a 
Domitian could make it, if they had not been brought under the 
rule of a master’s hand. Cesarism, as a form of government, 
is one thing; an Englishman cannot reprobate it too sternly. 
Czsar’s work, in delivering the city from such scenes of horror 
as the last half-century of the Republic reveais, and the pro- 
vinces from such tormentors as Verres, and even men of far 
nobler name, is another thing ; and it is a step of supreme import- 
ance in the development of the higher destinies of the world. 
Dark were the scenes of the empire; dark enough, and sad 
enough ; but darker, far darker and more desperate, had been 
the lot of the subject nations, had they been left a prey to the 
throng of hungry and profligate candidates for office, who would 
have prostituted to the basest of purposes the once sacred name 
of the republican liberties of Rome. But the foundation of the 
empire, and the character and work of its founder, form a great 
subject by themselves, which we hesitate to touch upon in this 
slight and passing way; and yet our space is exhausted, and we 
can attempt no more. Mr. Philip Smith, in the remainder of the 
volume, traces through its decline and fall, the history of the 
empire which Augustus consolidated. It is really the prologue 
of modern, rather than the epilogue of ancient history. ‘The 
turning-point of the world’s history is to be found in that hour, 
when ‘a decree went forth from Casar Augustus, that all the 
‘ world should be enrolled ;’ and when, amid the first great hush 
of the clang and the storm of war, since the dawn of civilization, 
the voice of the angel streamed down on the midnight air: 
‘Behold! I bring to you good tidings of great joy, which shall 
‘ be to all people; for unto you is born this day, in the city of 
‘ David, a Saviour, which is Christ the Lord.’ 

The empire of the Cesars lived on, filling the world with 
strife and anguish ; the inevitable fruit of the desperate endea- 
vour to make a human brain and will a ‘ present providence’ to 
mankind; while beneath the surface of pagan society, and 
through the death-throes of the wretched empire, the reign of 
the King was spreading silently in human hearts and spirits, 
whose kingdom of righteousness, peace and love, should one 
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day outshine the prophet’s most splendid predictions, and the 
poet’s most daring dreams. This process of reconstruction, 
of vital regeneration, began in the days of ‘Czsar Augustus.’ 
From that time influences were at work, and powers were on the 
stage of the theatre of history, which were silently but mightily 
commencing the restoration of the world. A spirit was 
breathed into the very heart of pagan society, which saved the 
society, while the paganism perished ; and those grand northern 
races were gathering in clouds around the borders of the 
empire, which, fertilized by the Gospel, were destined to bear fruit 
in the Christian civilization of the modern world. Of all the 
marriages made in heaven, this marriage of Christianity to the 
German races was surely the most fruitful, benign, and blessed. 
But this belongs to modern history. We may have something 
to say on it, if Mr. Philip Smith is able to complete his great 
enterprise, and continue with corresponding success his History 
of the World down to modern times. Meanwhile, we thank 
him most heartily for this first instalment of a masterly and 
noble work. 


Art. II.—Recollections of Thomas Hood. 


(1.) Memorials of Thomas Hood. Collated, arranged, and edited 
by his Daughter ; with Preface and Notes by his Son. 2 vols. 
Moxon. 

(2.) The Works of Thomas Hood. 7 vols. Moxon. 


‘ A long time ago,’ while veritable fields still separated London 
from Islington, and ‘omnibus and rail’ were alike unknown ; 
when winter visitors, thankful for the exchange from the blinking 
oil lamps of the past to the brighter gas, picked their way 
along muddy paths, or hailed the stage, that, with six insides, 
jolted leisurely along from Highbury to the Royal Exchange 
at the rate of three miles an hour; a number of friends, chiefly 
young people, were accustomed to meet at each other’s houses, 
for conversation and discussion on various subjects. These 
were pleasant meetings—so thoroughly social: there was far 
more sociality among acquaintances some forty years ago than 
now ; 80, in no elaborate full-dress, or prepared to meet a full- 
dressed party with ‘Jeames to ennounce the names,’ but as a 
weekly gathering of friends who all felt themselves at home, 
we met, taking tea together, and enjoying some three hours’ 
conversation on a subject previously arranged, and sometimes 
introduced by a short essay. . ‘ 
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It was in the spring of 1820, at one of those meetings, at the 
house of an Islington friend, that a very young man, apparently 
in delicate health, first appeared among us. He was a neigh- 
bour, we were told, and very partial to literary pursuits ; but 
although he seemed to take a quiet interest in the discussion, he 
never joined in it; indeed, we think he was silent the whole 
evening. When the notice of the next meeting was given, the 
new visitor was invited to join it; and very soon after, as a 
regular member, Thomas Hood took his place among us. 
‘Thomas Hood’—that pale, solemn, earnest-looking young 
man, so quiet, so. reticent—we had almost said so shy—who- 
ever could dream that the author of the ‘Comic Annual,’ of 
the world-famed ‘Song of the Shirt,’ of that unrivalled ‘ Eugene 
Aram’s Dream,’ was there among us ! 

Some weeks after, our new member was prevailed upon to give 
a short essay. The subject was one that afforded no indication 
of his future bent, either comic or poetical; for it was on the 
‘ Plurality of Worlds.’ After the lapse of so many years, our 
recollection of this essay is necessarily slight; but we well 
remember that it treated the subject in a somewhat scientific 
manner, and that there was no indication of comic humour. 

Very different was his next appearance. With the approach 
of summer, our meetings ceased—to be resumed in the follow- 
ing autumn ; and at the closing meeting of this year, our new 
member surprised and gratified us by readinga poetical address. 
The copy, on gilt-edged paper, now yellow with age, lies before 
us, with the title, ‘ Address to the Social Literary Society, July, 
1820,’ written in that beautiful hand which rivalled copper- 
plate engraving, and which, even to his latest days, was always 
characteristic of Thomas Hood. As the poem, although pro- 
bably not his first, must yet rank among his earliest efforts ; and, 
as it seems to have been lost sight of, we will give two or three 
extracts from it; the whole, consisting of more than two hundred 
lines, would be too long for insertion. There is a slight indi- 
cation of the peculiar humour of the future author of the ‘ Comic 
Annual,’ in the opening lines :— 

‘Nature, like man, her summer coat puts on, 
Her mourning over, and the winter’s gone ; 
The Serpentine is clear, Hyde Park is green, 
And verdant trees in Tothill fields are seen, 
And summer’s warm and vegetative powers 
Are seen in Covent Garden’s fruit and flowers. 
Now rouse the swallows from their torpid sleep, 
And thro’ the air in wanton circuits sweep ; 
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The butterflies escape from winter cells, 
And shine abroad like other beaux and belles ; 
London’s gay ladybirds emerge in white, 
And even city drones prepare for flight. 

+  .  . €A vast migrating host, 
They swarm like locusts, all along the coast ; 
Princes and pedlars, all pursue the same,— 
Hunters they are, and happiness the game. 
Some look for fortune, in the fickle pack, 
And some for pleasure—on a donkey’s back ! 
Some go to advertise a pretty face, 
And some to deal in cognac and lace, 
Some seek for husbands, some from husbands run, 
And some are “ done,” or “done for,” or “ undone.”’ 


For those who cannot go so far, the suburban fields may offer 
sources of recreation ; and it is suggestive to find references to 


y Wood, and Canonbury Fields, and the New River. 


What would both Thomas Hood and Charles Lamb say to the 
cruel submersion of that far-famed stream, and ‘the pleasant 
row of Colebrook,’ now actually riverless ? 


‘ But chief of all the joys that cockneys know 
In summer days is—gypsying to go. 
Oh, how delightful! underneath a tree 
To sit, and sip a rural cup of tea ! 
All on the grass—for table there is none, 
And taking tea, as Adam might have done.’ 


Some pleasant lines describing a gipsy party follow, and then 
the pleasures of country excursions are celebrated ; excursions, 
too, into foreign lands,—although, even thus early, Thomas 


Hood expresses little sympathy with the then prevailing fashion 
of visiting France, that land— 


‘Where shining novelties the giddy please, 
And empty vanity is quite at ease, 
Where folly has its day, and fashion rules, 
The potent sovereign—the Pope of fools.’ 


These are vigorous lines; and so are these,—well worthy, in 
their keen feeling for the needy, of the future author of that 
grim satire on heartless wealth—‘ Miss Kilmansegge :’— 


‘Yet oh! that these would ne’er forget the lot, 
The want, the woe, in many a British cot, 
Where manly hearts distil the big round tear, 
And bleed in silence like the stricken deer. 
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Shall gay, ungalled hearts go bounding by, 
And heedless wealth its patronage deny 4 
Sweep on, sweep on, ye citizens, nor look 
On overflowing tears that swell the brook ; 
Seek other homes—in other pastures range, 
And say that tyranny provoked the change. 
Go! make your coward infamy your boast, 
And fly, when patriots are wanted most.’ 


In conclusion, although now about to separate, yet-— 
‘When dame winter shall in clogs approach, 


Wrapped in Bath cloak, and calling “‘ Hackney coach,” 
Then this society shall meet anew.’ 


And, with a few lines of graceful compliment to the prin- 
cipal members, he concludes :— 


‘ And I, to occupy an idle time, 
May teach you all, as now, to prose in rhyme ; 
Then hopes the Muse a merrier tale to tell, 
Than now, when doomed to finish with “ Farewell !”’ 


The meetings were resumed in October, and then another 
poetical address welcomed us. A great portion of this was 


subsequently incorporated in Hood’s poem on the ‘ Departure 
of Summer.’ The commencement— 


‘Summer is gone on swallow’s wings, 


And Earth has buried all her flowers,’ 


is the same in both, but the following lines are, we think, better 
than those which supply their place in the published copy,— 


‘There's gloom on autumn’s shadowy face 
And mistiness in his pale eyes, 
The tempest blots his painted skies, 
The spoilen’s in his dwelling-place ; 
And, as the ruthless One bereaves, 
Of all his few, last, golden leaves, 
Along his naked bowers he sighs, 
And grieves, as waning Beauty grieves, 
When each dear charm successive flies. 
Season of Pleasure, then, adieu! 
Till thou shalt visit us anew. 
Yet who, without regretful sigh, 
Can say “adieu,” and see thee fly, 
Like some bright fair one,—cold, unkind, 
‘Nor leaving one sweet smile behind! - 
Farewell ! Thy birds again shall sing, 
And sunny hours return and bring 


Many a bright and lovely thing. 
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Again thy blushing roses bloom, 

And zephyrs flutter on a wing 

Laden with music and perfume. 

Sweet flowers shall be where flow’rs have been,— 
As if they had but slept awhile ; 

Thy waving bowers be clothed in green ; 
Thy skies shall glow, thy waters smile ; 
Then farewell summer, yet farewell ! 

We hope in other years to find thee — 

But leave, to cheer the glooms we tell, 
Leave Mirth and Pleasure still behind thee.’ 


In the copy now before us, the lines commencing, ‘ But say, 
hath winter, then, no charms?’ to ‘ Hark, those shouts,’ follow 
with but few alterations; then the description of winter sports, 
but given at greater length, ‘hunt the slipper,’ ‘ blindman’s 
buff,’ and ‘forfeits,’ each receiving due notice. The conclusion 
is wholly different. After referring to ‘ graver’ meetings, and 
recalling the various subjects which had engaged the attention 
of the Society, he concludes :— 


‘ Happy are those who thus can meet, 
And find such conversations sweet ! 
Happy are those who thus can choose 
Such blameless themes, that oft amuse, 
And oft improve. No stories sprung 
From Envy’s heart to Satire’s tongue, 
No praise oblique that ends in blame, 
No scandal loving to condemn 
All virtue but her own—the gem 
That’s foiled upon another’s shame. 

No pride, disdaining to resign 

Its very errors for the right ; 

No anger with more heat than light, 
Nor vanity that burns to shine. 


‘Thus then we meet ; and if ye bring 
Wit, Beauty, Sense, and everything 
Ye took away—and Mirth and Health, 
That have more honey-sweets than wealth, — 
Welcome, thrice welcome ! whether come 
From Paris, Islington, or Rome, 
Or even Como’s far-famed lake, 
A warm and hearty welcome take!’ 


We have been, perhaps, rather too lavish of our extracts, but 
there is always a peculiar interest in the first productions of a 
writer destined ere long to achieve a wide fame, to—in those 
modest efforts, intended to gratify but a small circle of friends 
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of the poet who, in after years, shall hold thousands spell- 
bound by his numbers. 

At this opening meeting in October, 1820, Mr. Hood pro- 
vided almost the whole entertainment of the evening. Not 
only did he give us the pleasant poetical address, but a story in 
verse, entitled ‘Juliet.? This, under the name of ‘ Bianca’s 
Dream ’—but slightly altered—subsequently appeared in the 
second series of ‘ Whims and Oddities ;’ but, as originally given, 
it was followed by a capital appendix of ‘ Learned Notes, after 
the Manner of the Learned Martinus Scriblerus.’ In these, 
we had the first indication of Hood’s singularly varied humour. 
The solemnity with which he marshalled his authorities, the 
whimsically recondite names he bestowed on them, the quaint 
learning he displayed, really astonished some of the members, 
although their reading had lain greatly among the writers of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Altogether, that first 
meeting of our little Society ‘convinced every one that gifts, 
which ‘the world would not willingly let die,’ were possessed 
by that quiet, unpretending young man. ‘Depend upon it,’ 
said one of them to us, ‘Thomas Hood will soon be a name in 
‘ our literature.’ 

During the winter and spring, Thomas Hood frequently pro- 
vided amusement for us. His first contribution was an essay 
upon ‘Independence of Mind,’—of this we have but slight 
recollection; his next was ‘The Journey of a Cockney from 
Islington to Waterloo Bridge,’ which, subsequently, under the 
title of ‘ A Sentimental Journey,’ was one of his earliest contri- 
butions to the ‘ London Magazine.’ The ‘ Praise of Ignorance,’ 
which appears in the first series of ‘Whims and Oddities,’ was 
also read at one of our meetings; and a general discussion on 
‘ Pastoral Poetry’ produced, shortly after, a humorous essay on 
Pope’s pastorals, concluding with a ‘Modern Bucolic,’ which 
the reader may see in ‘ Hood’s Own,’ where Huggins and 
Duggins celebrate the charms of their respective shepherdesses 
in the homeliest and most laughable verse. 

It was in the spring of 1821 that the most important 
event of Thomas Hood’s literary career took place. In con- 
sequence of poor Scott losing his life in a duel with Lock- 
hart, the ‘London Magazine,’ of which he had been editor, 
became the property of Messrs. Taylor and Hessey, and they 
invited Hood to assist in the editorship. It seems to us rather 
doubtful whether the ‘ London,’ under its new proprietorship, 
had a ‘regular’ editor. We never heard, either from general 
report or from Hood himself, the name of any literary man 
mentioned as holding the office ; we therefore think that, as then 
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was the case with the ‘ Retrospective Review,’ one of the firm 
acted in that capacity, the well-known ability of the whole staff 
of contributors limiting the duties of editor to little more than 
arranging the order of the articles, and seeing them through 
the press. This will account for a young and unknown writer 
being entrusted so early with a department strictly belonging 
to the editor—the answers to correspondents. 

In his pleasant ‘ Literary Reminiscences,’ Thomas Hood tells 
us with what delight he exchanged the profession of engraving 
for that of literature, how the correction of the proofs was to him 
a labour of love, and how he ‘ received a revise as though it had 
‘been a proof of regard.’ But to take some part in the 
magazine was the very height of his ambition ; and this was ere 
long provided for him, when, under the title of ‘The Lion’s 
Head,’ his singularly humorous talent found scope in imagining 
quaint titles to pretended articles, which were rejected with the 
most laughable solemnity. Occasionally a short poem was 
accepted with much gravity. We think we are correct in 
saying that all these were his own. 

Meanwhile, Thomas Hood still attended the meetings of our 
Society, quiet and unobtrusive as ever; indeed, it was only by 
chance that we heard of his new engagement. We well remember 
congratulating him on a change which must have been so con- 
genial, but with the modesty that always accompanies genius, 
he earnestly begged us not to tell our friends. During the first 
year he was remarkably reticent as to the ‘ London ;’ subse- 
quently it was a pleasant subject of conversation both to him 
and to his personal friends, but only to them. We remember, 
almost as though it were but yesterday, the glee with which, 
on returning from Fleet Street in the evening, he would often 
call in, and take out his pocket-book, well crammed with letters, 
or fragments of ‘copy,’ and show us the autographs of those 
various celebrities who had given to the ‘London’ a standing 
higher than had ever yet been attained by any magazine. And 
pleasant was it to look at the very handwriting of Elia, at a 
time when every periodical was celebrating his praises, and 
every one asking, ‘ Who is Elia?’ or the copy, with its unmis- 
takable impress—the laudanum stain—of one of De Quincey’s 
wild visions; and to listen to the enthusiasm, real enthusiasm, 
with which he, who had already taken no mean place among 
writers, told us of his delight when he looked ‘bodily’ upon 
those who had been but a distant dream. How delightfully, 
full sixteen years after,'‘in his admirable letters on ‘ Copyright 
and Copywrong,’ does he refer to these days :— 

‘ My own obligations to Literature are a debt so immense, as not to 
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be cancelled, like that of Nature, by death itself. Adrift early in 
life upon the great waters—as pilotless as Wordsworth’s blind boy in 
the turtle-shell—if I did not come to shipwreck, it was that, in 
default of paternal or fraternal guidance, I was rescued, like the 
ancient mariner, by guardian spirits, “each one a lovely light,’ who 
stood as beacons to my course. Infirm health and a natural love of 
reading happily threw me, instead of worse society, into the company 
of poets, philosophers, and sages—to me good angels and ministers of 
grace. From these silent instructors—who often do more than 
fathers, and always more than godfathers, for our temporal and 
spiritual interests—from these mild monitors, I learned something of 
the divine, and more of the human religion. They were my inter- 
preters in the House Beautiful of God, and my guides among the 
Delectable Mountains of Nature. They reformed my prejudices, 
chastened my passions, tempered my heart, purified my tastes, elevated 
my mind, and directed my aspirations. I was lost in a chaos of un- 
digested problems, false theories, crude fancies, obscure impulses, and 
bewildering doubts—when these bright intelligences called my mental 
world out of darkness like a new creation, and gave it “two great 
lights,” Hope and Memory—the past for a moon, and the future for 
a.sun.’ 


And how heartily does he conclude with those noble lines of 
Wordsworth—himself one of the ‘ guardian spirits’ to whom 
the grateful writer refers :— 

‘ Blessings be with them, and eternal praise, 
Who gave us nobler loves, and nobler cares— 
The poets, who on earth have made us heirs 
Of truth, and pure delight by heavenly lays! 
Oh! might my name be numbered among theirs, 
How gladly would I end my mortal days!’ 


The aspiration has been fulfilled ; and the name of Thomas 
Hood stands, and will stand, in company with those to whom 
he looked up with such loving reverence. 

Had Hood, like Wordsworth, given us a poem similar to the 
‘ Prelude,’ we are sure that among the influences forming his 
character, most important in its moulding power, as well as most 
abiding in its results, he would have placed his friendship with 
Charles Lamb. From that evening, when, sick and sorrowful, he 
sat alone, as he has told us, and his hand was first grasped by the 
friendly Elia, to that day when, with ‘ thoughts that lie too deep 
‘ for tears,’ he stood beside the grave in Edmonton churchyard, 
Charles Lamb was emphatically the ‘ guardian spirit,’ watching 
with never-failing interest over the career of that gifted young 
man. There was great congeniality of taste and feeling; great 
similarity of mind, too, in that quick perception of the ludicrous, 
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combined—as it so rarely is—with an even keener perception of 
the beautiful and potiecal. No wonder Thomas Hood ever 
enshrined Elia and all his sayings and doings among his most 
cherished memories, and honoured him as a father. We well 
remember the delight with which we were told of that first visit 
to Colebrooke Cottage, and the hearty welcome he received from 
both Lamb and his sister. 

Nor were the benefits derived from association with Charles 
Lamb, and his gifted circle of friends, the only advantages. In 
Elia’s most miscellaneous, but capital library, Thomas Hood 
found ‘ fresh fields and pastures new,’ peculiarly suitable to his 
tastes and feelings. Those old dingy folios, those thick, squat 
quartos, from which the fine-gentlemen readers would have 
turned with contempt, were lovingly opened by him; and 
under the guidance of the writer best read in, and from his fine 
poetical feeling, best fitted to appreciate the priceless wealth of 
our early literature, the future author of the ‘Plea of the 
Midsummer Night Fairies’ soon became an enthusiastic student 
of the great poets and dramatists of Elizabeth’s age. These 
were his exemplars ; and how diligently he followed them may 
be seen in all his serious poems—poems, even to the present 
day, with the exception of two or three of the shorter ones, 
sadly unappreciated, save by a few. 

It was soon after this most happy acquaintance with Charles 
and Mary Lamb, that Thomas Hood took a really high place in 
the magazine that numbered among its contributors the first 
names in our literature. We think we can trace the influence 
of Charles Lamb’s quaintly poetic mind in the contributions 
during 1822. That fine ‘Hymn to the Sun,’ and ‘ Lycus the 
Centaur,’— almost believed by some readers to have been 
written by Coleridge ; and the less known, but gracefully quaint 
story of ‘The Two Peacocks of Bedfont,’ are among these. 
In this last are many stanzas of exquisite beauty, scarcely 
surpassed even in his palmiest days. Here is an extract :— 

‘ Oh, that the vacant eye would learn to look 
On very beauty, and the heart embrace 
True loveliness, and from the Holy Book 
Drink the warm-breathing tenderness and grace 
Of love indeed! Oh, that the young soul took 
Its virgin passion from the glorious face 
Of fair religion, and addressed its strife, 
To win the riches of eternal life ! 
‘ Doth the vain heart love glory, that is none, 
And the poor excellence of vain attire ? 
Oh go, and drown your eyes against the sun— 
* * * 
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‘Oh, go, and gaze,—when the low winds of even 

Breathe hymns, and Nature's many forests nod 

Their gold-crowned heads ; and the rich blooms of heaven, 
Sun-ripened, give their blushes up to God ; 

And mountain-rocks and cloudy steeps are riven 
By founts of fire, as smitten by the rod 

Of heavenly Moses,—that your thirsty sense 

May quench its longings of magnificence !’ 


But while thus advancing in his career as a writer of both 
verse and prose of no ordinary merit, Thomas Hood was still as 
simple in manners, and modest as ever. We well remember one 
evening, soon after ‘Lycus’ had appeared, he called in with 
the usual pocket-book well-filled with notes and specimens of 
copy from some other of the contributors to the ‘ London’; 
and while our companions were examining these interesting 
stores, the writer took up a little note from Barry Cornwall, 
addressed to ‘dear Lycus ;’—and ‘ Who is Lycus?’ we asked. 
‘ Myself,’ was the quiet reply. ‘ You wrote “ Lycus ” !—why, 
‘it has been assigned to Coleridge himself!’ ‘It has; but that 
‘ has been indeed too complimentary, for I wrote it. You see, he 
‘ has been very kind’ (referring to Barry Cornwall’s note) ‘in his 
‘admiration.’ Thus simply, almost humbly, did Thomas Hood 
receive the praises of his brother contributors,—praises that 
would have turned the heads of most young poets not half so 
gifted as he. 

It was pleasant during this time to hear Hood talk about 
Elia ; ‘him,’ as he remarks in those pleasant ‘ Literary Reminis- 
cences,’ who was ‘not only a dear and kind friend, but an 
‘invaluable critic ; one whom, were such literary adoptions in 
‘ modern use, I might well name, as Cotton called Walton, my 
‘ father.’ And pleasant were the accounts of the celebrated men 
he met there. Living within a mere stone’s throw of Colebrook 
Cottage, Thomas Hood seems to have spent almost every dis- 
engaged evening there, always welcome, alike to Elia and to 
Bridget. He has told us of his disappointment at the conver- 
sation of Wordsworth—not with his poetry, as that beautiful 
sonnet addressed to him testifies,—and his admiration of Cole- 
ridge, that ‘old man eloquent, pacing to and fro, with his fine 
‘flowing voice making glorious music.’ With Coleridge he 
seems to have been remarkably interested, and to have looked up 
to him with a loving reverence, inferior only to that which he 
felt for Charles Lamb. 

‘It is not with a hope my feeble praise 
Can add one moment’s honour to thine own, 
That with thy mighty name I grace these lays ; 
I seek to glorify myself alone :— 


i 
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For that some precious favour thou hast shown 
To my endeavour in a by-gone time, 

And by this token I would have it known 
Thou art my friend, and friendly to my rhyme ! 
It is my dear ambition now to climb 
Still higher in thy thought.’ 


Thus he writes in the dedicatory sonnet prefixed to his ‘ Hero 
and Leander,’ and we may vee | imagine the pleasure with 
which Coleridge received the tribute. 

During the winter of 1822-3, our literary society languished. 
We lost one of our members by death, and two or three by 
removals. Thomas Hood, however, still occasionally attended 
and gave us some of the comic poems that were subsequently 
inserted in ‘Lion’s Head.’ He gave us also the article on 
‘Dreams,’ which appeared in the first series of ‘Whims and 
Oddities,’ but it was, we think, combined, with another paper. 
Meanwhile, other attractions withdrew him from our circle, for 
in the sister of that delightful contributor to the ‘ London’ who 
claimed the pseudonym of ‘Edward Herbert,’ he found that 
excellent wife and judicious friend, whom he ever affectionately 
acknowledged as the chief blessing of his life. On his marriage, 
in 1824, Hood quitted Islington; and as we were not then 
acquainted with the lady he had married, we saw him but 
seldom during the following two or three years. We were not, 
however, forgotten, as we ere long found, when copies of the 
‘Odes and Addresses to Great People,’ and subsequently of 
his ‘Whims and Oddities,’ with kind notes of remembrance 
reached us. 

It were much to be wished that these ‘Odes and Addresses ’ 
could be accurately assigned to their respective authors; for the 
work was a joint production of Thomas Hood, and his brother- 
in-law, (John Hamilton Reynolds,) the Edward Herbert above 
mentioned. The addresses to Elliston and Maria Darlington 
were certainly not by Hood; and we think, that when some 
years after he referred to the work, he told us that the ode 
to Dr. Ireland was his, but that that to Sylvanus Urban 
belonged to Reynolds. It must have been especially gratifying 
to Hood to find these clever jeux d’esprit so heartily admired,— 
indeed, enjoyed by Coleridge, who persistingly assigned their 
authorship to Charles Lamb. We are not so greatly surprised 


at this, for we think that in his earlier comic writings much - 


similarity to Lamb’s may be traced. We were much struck 
with this when lately turning over the first series of ‘Whims 
and Oddities.’ There is the same quaint, fanciful, but quiet 
humour to be traced in many of them, that formed the charm 
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of Elia’s essays. ‘The Complaint against Greatness,’ and § ? 
“The Popular Cupid,’ and ‘that excellent piece of foolery, § ! 
‘Walton Redivivus,’ may be referred to among others. And § ! 
here we may ask, why, although many inferior articles are f ) 
retained, these, together with some others, have been omitted 
in the general collection of Hoog’s works ? 

Those very clever ‘Whims and Oddities’ lose, however, f ' 
much of their suggestive humour, by being separated in the J ! 
collected works from the capital wood engravings, with their f | 
most happily-chosen mottoes. The squaw, with her precious f ! 
adornments of fish-bones and dog’s teeth, her head sur- f 
mounted by the huge marrow-bone, and the motto, ‘ Rich and 1 
rare were the gems she wore;’ the ragged urchins swarming f ‘ 
in wild glee round the empty sugar cask inscribed, ‘Oh! f ' 
there’s nothing half so sweet in life;’ the prize ox toiling f | 
along, wearying the patience of his hump-backed, one-legged | | 
drover, so truly exclaiming, ‘O that this too, too solid flesh f - 
would melt!’ and ‘ Piscator,’ never to be forgotten as he stands | ' 
by the New River in his huge buckled shoes, spectacles on nose, 1 
about to take the infinitessimal fish so tenderly off the hook, and | ! 
place it safely in the narrow-necked bottle! The wonderful | ! 
humour of Hood’s woodcuts often seems to us superior to | ‘ 
his comic verse. 

We may here remark that Thomas Hood drew remarkably } | 
well. We have seen beautiful pen sketches, thrown off with the 
ease of a practised artist ; and he also etched beautifully. Indeed, } ' 
had he continued in his original profession—engraving—we | | 
have no doubt that he would have taken a foremost place in it. } ' 
In his earlier days he painted remarkably well in water colours. | ' 
Some were beautiful little things, so delicately finished. One 
we well remember, even after the lapse of so many years, for its 
poetic beauty—a lake, with two swans sailing into a bright | ‘ 
stream of moonlight, and in the background, a large tower | ‘ 
girdled round by a giant serpent. He told us it was intended } | 
for a fairy tale, which we think he said was not yet written. | ' 
It evidently had reference to that pretty little poem, the ‘Two | 
Swans,’ who from the shadow of that grim tower, and its | ' 
guardian serpent— 

‘____ sailed into the distance dim, 
Into the very distance—small and white, 


Like snowy blossoms of the spring that swim 
Over the brooklet.’ 


Hood’s pictorial power was indeed great; and we have often 


thought, that had he exchanged the pen for the pencil, he 
would, as an artist, have achieved no common fame; that we 
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might have seen another Hogarth, with all his truth, his deep 
feeling, his stern power, combined with a delicacy of perception, 
a poetic range of thought, to which that great painter could lay 
no claim. 

In 1827, the ‘ Plea of the Midsummer Fairies,’ together with 
‘Hero and Leander,’ and some other poems, appeared in a small 
volume. It was with feverish anxiety that Hood watched its 
reception by the public, who had so eagerly welcomed his comic 
poems. He had taken high place in an inferior department, 
and he now sought to assert his claim as a writer of sweet and 
noble verse,—as the emulator of those glorious poets, whom 
from boyhood he had loved, and whom, under the guidance 
of Charles Lamb and Coleridge, he had of late learnt so keenly 
to appreciate. But the public, with strange caprice, refused to 
welcome the modest little volume; and while ‘Whims and 
Oddities’ reached a third edition, the ‘ Plea of the Midsummer 
Night Fairies’ met with few purchasers; and it was eventually 
withdrawn from the publishers, to save it, as Hood bitterly said, 
from the butter shops. The rejection of a volume containing so 
much sweet and graceful poetry seems indeed strange ;—per- 
haps somewhat of excuse might be found, if we remember that, 
supplied as the public had been, some thirty or forty years 
ago, with narrative poems, readers were scarcely prepared for 
a poem of any length, which told no story, but merely described 
Titania and her attendant elves, and Shakspeare pleading 
their cause so eloquently against destroying Time. Still, had 
there been aught of poetic appreciation among the mass of 
readers, this graceful ‘Plea’ would not have asked a hearing 
in vain. 

Soon after, we renewed our more intimate acquaintance with 
Thomas Hood, and formed a friendship with his excellent wife ; 
continued through many years, though closed too early by her 
death, so soon after that of her gifted husband. Many a 
pleasant remembrance rises to our mind, as we look back 
upon the evenings spent with them in Robert Strget, Adelphi. It 
was scarcely until we saw Hood in his own house, that we were 
able fully to appreciate his singular conversational talents. 
Always reserved in general society, it was when surrounded 
by some half-dozen personal friends in his home, and by his 
own fireside, that the stream of his conversation would flow on 
in such pleasant variety,—now referring to the current lite- 
rature of the day, or to the topics then engaging public 
attention ; now playfully.quizzing some friend, often by giving 
him credit for some opinion or taste which he particularly 
disliked ; or telling some strange story with such minuteness 
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of detail, that we were fain to believe it true, until his sly 
laugh proved that we had interested ourselves in what was only 
‘the coinage of the brain.’ 

The new discoveries and inventions—of which there were 
many about this epoch—also furnished him with themes of con- 
tinual badinage. ‘The opinion, seriously maintained some forty 
years ago by a continental chemist, that as diamonds were a 
species of carbon, coals might be turned into diamonds, afforded 
him much amusement; and merrily did he speculate on the 
strange effects that might follow, if coals became dear and 
diamonds cheap. The Horticultural Society, too, had just offered 
prizes for the cultivation of new fruits and vegetables, and 
solemnly he would predict, that as there was a bread-fruit tree, 
ere long there would be a bread and butter tree, and perhaps by 
successful grafting, even a plum pudding tree! We believe he 
made a slight sketch of the last, with merry children dancing, 
as well they might, around it. But the most constant subject of 
his merriment was the railway, as yet scarcely known. How 
he used to ‘ quiz’ Mrs. Hood’s mother, a very clever old lady, 
who enjoyed the fun as much as he did, with an apocryphal 
picture of the ‘ woes and pleasures’ of railway travel; how the 
steam might land them upon the dome of St. Paul’s, instead of 
conveying them to Camberwell; how some spiteful ostler, 
enraged that, like Othello, his occupation was gone, might fill 
the Tender with slates, and the Train for want of fuel come to a 
standstill, just when the passengers, watch in hand, were antici- 
pating their dinners! But then the pleasures—surely with so 
much boiling water, the old ladies might obtain a cup of tea, 
and by a little arrangement of the fire-place, perhaps the stoker, 
with a clear fire, might provide toast also. Moreover, barrel- 
organs could be played by steam; and with most laughable 
whimsicality, he would suggest appropriate tunes for the ‘ solace’ 
of the passengers. Never was there a companion so delightfully 
amusing as Thomas Hood, when enjoying himself among his 
friends. We remember one night, when he met a small party at 
our house, how he kept us two or three hours at the supper 
table, all unwitting of the time that had passed. One of our 
guests on that occasion, who had met most of the ‘conversa- 
tional lions’ of the day, assured us that Thomas Hood sur- 
passed them all—even Theodore Hook—then, by common consent, 
the chief of conversationalists. 

Towards the close of 1828, Thomas Hood first appeared as 
an editor. It was now the palmy days of the ‘ Annuals’— 
those pretty little drawing-room books, with their often excel- 
lent engravings, and gay silken binding—little books, for which 
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the first author of the day did not disdain to write. He 
was requested to edit ‘The Gem,’ a new candidate for public 
favour, and most anxious was he for success in this hitherto 
untried department. For an editor, as in after years it was 
proved, Hood was admirably fitted. With his fine taste, his 
generous appreciation of every fellow-writer’s merits, together 
with his practical knowledge, we all doubted not but that ‘The 
Gem’ would take a very high place indeed, if not the foremost. 
But unfortunately, notwithstanding his fine artistic taste and 
knowledge, the selection of the plates—a very important part, 
inasmuch as the character of the Annual greatly depended on 
them—was confided to an artist, of some merit certainly, but, 
who, as an animal painter, was entirely unfitted to select pictures 
suitable for the dainty volume intended to lie on a lady’s table. 
No wonder he was disheartened when he found that of the whole 
fourteen plates there was not one from any celebrated picture, 
not one that rose above the most commonplace mediocrity.* 
Thomas Hood, however, strove manfully; he summoned his 
literary friends to his aid, persuaded Sir Walter Scott to supply 
an illustrative poem ; and if a large sale be a proof of excellence, 
the ‘Gem’ took high place, for a first edition of 5,000 copies 
was followed by the os of 2,000 more. Still, Hood never felt 
much satisfaction at his success, although he alone of all the 
rival editors could number Sir Walter Scott among his contri- 
butors, and could point to Charles Lamb’s beautiful lines, ‘On an 
infant dying as soon as born,’ (written upon Hood’s first child), 
and still more, to his own unrivalled ‘ Eugene Aram’s Dream.’ 
Strange was it, but such was the public caprice, that neither of 
these two poems awakened much general attention. Some critics 
there were who could appreciate both, and heartily awarded 
them their just tribute of admiration ; but slowly, very slowly, 
did ‘ Eugene Aram’s Dream’ steal into notice, while not until a 


* This Annual had certainly a rather zoological character ; for among 
the illustrations were four very fine horses, five dogs of various kinds, 
and a most respectable donkey. The rest of the plates were far inferior ; 
among them was a lackadaisical ‘ May Queen,’ all flowers and ribbons ; 
and, we suppose by way of contrast, another of a most lugubrious widow 
with a doleful-looking little boy. Poor Hood was sadly abused for the 
short paper which, under the name of Charles Lamb, he appended to this. 
Forgetting that widows have been objects of laughter, even from the days 
of the widow of Ephesus, and Te blind to the obvious badinage, the 
writer was pelted with hard names, by a dozen anonymous scribblers. 
This might have been passed over with contempt; but the proprietor, 
setting at naught every literary courtesy, allowed a mawkish copy of 
verses to appear in the following volume, in which the writer was com- 
plimented as being among ‘the fools who gaze and jest’—appropriate 
epithets, truly, to be applied to Charles Lamb, whose name had been affixed. 
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year or two before the gifted writer’s death did we hear him 
with quiet exultation remark, that he had at length, by it, 
established a nobler claim to celebrity than that of the mere 
author of the ‘Comic Annual.’ 

Towards the close of 1829, Thomas Hood quitted Robert- 
Street for Winchmore Hill. Charles Lamb’s removal to En- 
field we believe to have been one great inducement to this 
change. Hood was, however, always fond of the country; and 
the walks and rides about Winchmore Hill were, some thirty 
years ago, very beautiful. The pleasant transition from a remark- 
ably dull town-house, to what then was quite a country resi- 
dence, was not sufficient to induce him to resume his more 
serious, more poetical ‘vein.’ The keen disappointment he still 
felt at the failure of his ‘Plea,’ now aggravated by the very 
slow and languid appreciation by the public of his ‘ Eugene 
Aram,’ seems almost to have determined him from henceforth 
to become exclusively a comic writer: accordingly during this 
year he wrote several humorous little things for an entertain- 
ment given by Matthews, and also projected his ‘ Comic Annual.’ 
This new adventure was indeed ‘a great success ;’ the first 
edition sold off during the first week, and a second edition almost 
as rapidly. 

Looking at che ‘Comic Annual for 1830,’ we are scarcely 
surprised at its great popularity. The other Annuals had in the 
course of six or seven years nearly ‘lived their day,’ although 
several lingered on some seasons later; but there was a growing 
tendency among the editors to make them so ‘prodigiously 
genteel,’ that few writers, save the very sentimental, cared to 
write for them. Naturally enough, people liked a merry laugh 
at Christmas ; and although perhaps a mixture of the grave and 
gay might have been better, still, amusement provided by such 
a ‘high priest of the comic’ as Thomas Hood could not but be 
acceptable. And there were many good things in this little 
volume, most of them subsequently incorporated in ‘Hood’s 
Own. The ‘Letter from an Emigrant,’ the ‘Report from 
Below,’ and that capital ‘Letter from a Market Gardener,’ 
detailing all his whimsical horticultural experiments, which he 
thinks might ‘ be maid transactionable in the next reports,’ are 
among these; but the plates, we think, are even superior to the 
letterpress. ‘The Spent Ball,’ with the thoroughly ‘ used-up’ 
family ; ‘ Soaporifics and Sudorifics,’ with the old washerwoman, 

in-bottle beside her, so truly Hogarthian ; and the ‘ Constable’s 

iscellany ;’ while in others, the imaginative mingles largely 
with the comic. That strange figure, ‘Io after Vaccination,’ 
the womanly form so strangely changing into the animal; and 
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that piled-up mass of rock and stones, which combined, form 
the scowling features of the mysterious ‘Captain Rock,’ show 
how the poetic element would continue to assert itself, although 
pressed down by the constant demand for the ludicrous. 

In 1831, another volume of the ‘Comic Annual’ appeared ; 
its contents, like the former, were transferred to ‘Hood’s Own;’ 
and in 1832 a third also appeared, dedicated to the new king, 
William IV. During this time we saw Hood only occasionally, 
and after his removal to Wanstead but once, and then we were 
much struck with his worn and anxious appearance, and his sad 
smile when we congratulated him on the success of his later 
works. Still, we understood from a friend well acquainted with 
his affairs that he was going on most prosperously, and we 
rejoiced, for we hoped he might ere long enjoy that literary 
leisure which would permit him to give us many more of those 
poems, ‘ that the weed would not willingly let die.’ Alas! at 
the time of his greatest prosperity, that sad reverse came, from 
which, in a pecuniary sense, he never wholly recovered, and 
which inflicted irreparable injury on his constitution. 

By the failure of a firm es indebted to him, Thomas 
Hood became deeply involved; and although, as he remarked, 
‘ for some months he strove with his embarrassments, the first 
‘heavy sea being followed up by other adversities, all hope of 
‘righting the vessel was abandoned.’ He then, unhappily, as 
many of his friends thought, determined to emulate ‘ the illus- 
‘ trious example of Sir Walter Scott, and try whether he could 
‘not score off his debts as effectually, and more creditably, with 
‘his pen than with the legal whitewash or a wet sponge... . 
‘ With these views, leaving every shilling behind him derived 
‘from the sale of his effects—the means he carrief with him 
‘being an advance on his future labours—he voluntarily expa- 
‘triated himself, and bade his native land good night.’ It is 
but justice to his memory that this honourable resolution should 
be recorded in Thomas Hood’s own words. 

Early in 1835, poor Hood became an unwilling exile, and 
eventually fixed his residence at Coblenz, whither, soon after, he 
was followed by Mrs. Hood and their two little children. He, 
however, bore up bravely; for, as he pleasantly says in his 
letters to his wife, ‘with my dear ones by my side, my pen will 
‘gambol through the “Comic” like the monkey who had seen 
‘the world. We are not transported even for seven years, and 
‘the Rhine is a great deal better than Swan River.’ 

With the Rhine scenery Thomas Hood was greatly delighted, 
and often after his return he would allude to the exquisite 
beauty of some of the prospects near Coblenz—“ a = garden 
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of Eden,’ he would say. But as ‘to the dwellers on the Rhine, 
the unfavourable opinion he formed, after a very short residence 
among them, deepened as his sojourn continued. ‘The people 
‘here are very stupid—mere animals’ is an early remark, very 
soon followed by the discovery, that stupid as they were, they 
could cheat in everything, from a groschen’s worth of plums to 
a physician’s fee. No wonder a man so scrupulously honourable 
in all his dealings, and so keen a lover of wit, felt disgust at a 
people ‘whose only talk is thalers, thalers, thalers, and whose 
‘best attempts at wit and humour are like yeast dumplings a 
‘ day old.’ 

Still, firm to his determination of retrieving his fortune, 
Thomas Hood went bravely on, working hard, notwithstanding 
severe attacks of illness. He continued his engagement as one 
of the reviewers in the Atheneum, and brought out the ‘Comic’ 
for 1836, and that for 1837, besides making preparations for one 
of the best of his comic works, ‘Up the Rhine.’ His letters 
during these two years are very characteristic. It were, how- 
ever, to be wished that the extracts from them in the ‘Memorial,’ 
had been rather less liberal ; for although that important person- 
age, ‘the public,’ may like to know ‘all and everything’ about 
literary men, we cannot see that its taste has any right to be 
gratified at the expense of others. 

In the summer of 1837, Thomas Hood bade a final and 
hearty farewell to Coblenz, where, as he says, he ‘had met 
‘with nothing but illness, suffering, disgust, and vexation of 
‘spirit; and where he had left not a single friend or ac- 
‘ quaintance with a sigh.’ His next place of residence was 
Ostend—not a very charming, or a very desirable locality, but 
possessing two attractions, of no small value in his eyes—the 
sea, and nearness to England. To the latter advantage, he 
recurs again and again in his letters. ‘We may have cards 
‘now, with “At Home,” upon them; it is indeed but a step 
‘ across, compared with our late distance; and I felt it quite a 
‘ comfort to reflect, as I stood upon the sands, that there is but 
‘the sea and a few hours between me and England.’ ‘I am 
‘ none of those,’ he continues, ‘who do undervalue, or affect to 
‘ undervalue their own country, because they happen to have 
‘been abroad. There is a great deal of this citizen-of-the- 
‘ worldship professed now-a-days—in return for which, I think, 
‘ the English only get ridiculed by foreigners as imbeciles and 
‘dupes. Overweening nationality is an absurdity; but the 
‘ absence of it altogether is a sort of crime.’ 

The change to Ostend at first promised to be most favourable, 
and Hood’s earlier letters speak of the improved health of all; 
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but ere long a severe attack of what was most probably typhoid 
fever gave the last blow to a constitution already severely tried ; 
and from henceforth Thomas Hood, with very rare intervals of 
a few days, became a confirmed invalid. Still, he seems to have 
been strangely unwilling to believe that the climate was in 
fault. He walked by the seaside, inhaling the fresh breezes, 
and went out boating—one of his most favourite pastimes— 
unconscious, meanwhile, that in his landward walks, and in his 
home, he was breathing deadly poison. It was with a singular 
mixture of pleasurable and regretful feelings that he used, sub- 
sequently, to refer to this residence in Belgium. The exquisite 
beauty of the distances, the rich colouring of grass and tree,— 
above all, the gorgeous splendours of the autumn sunsets,—he 
would describe with a wealth of language that anticipated 
Ruskin’s prose poetry. ‘No wonder,’ he would say, ‘that the 
‘Flemish painters were such fine colourists, with those rainbow 
‘hues clothing the homeliest scenes with beauty ;’ it was, alas! 
a fatal beauty, bearing disease and death. 

Of this, at last—would it had been earlier—poor Hood 
became convinced ; and after more than one attack, from which 
he never wholly recovered, it was decided he should return to 
England. This step was rendered necessary, too, by a serious 
difference with the publisher of that pleasant record of German 
travel, ‘Up the Rhine.’ It had been quite a success, 1,600 
copies having gone off in a fortnight, and doubtless many 
hundreds would have followed ; but, unhappily, law proceedings 
stopped the sale of the second edition, the copies being all locked 
up, until the writer’s actions against the publisher should be 
settled. It was, therefore, with no very exhilarating prospects 
that Hood returned, in the summer of 1840, to England. But, 
like all our greatest writers, there was, as he told us, no silly 
‘ citizen-of-the-worldship’ in him; and, like a true-hearted 
Englishman, he rejoiced again to take up his residence in his 
native land. And a hearty welcome did he receive from the 
literary world, while friends who had not seen him for six 
years pressed round him. It was, indeed, time that he re- 
turned ; for, as he remarks in a pleasant letter sent to us just 
after his arrival, ‘As regards my return to England, it has 
‘probably lengthened my days. Change has visited me, as 
‘well as my old neighbourhood (Islington), only, instead of 
‘being built upon, I have been pulled down. My health has 
‘been so shattered in foreign parts, that it would not be a bad 
‘bargain for me to change constitutions, even with Spain. A 
‘long course of absolute Pythagoreanism and teetotalism, only 
‘lately relaxed, has shrunk me from an author toa pen, and a 
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‘ very bad one to mend. In such fast, go-a-head times as the 
‘ present, it is my peculiar misfortune to be tormented by s/ow 
‘ fever, induced i my residence in Flanders, with, from the 
‘same cause, a dash of ague in whatever ailment befals me; 
‘and when it rains, I sympathize with the damp like a salt- 
basket.’ 

Poor Hood! when we first saw him again, we felt that he 
had not described himself too unfavourably ; but still there was 
a cheerful spirit which made us hope that, surrounded by his 
old friends, and again breathing his native air, time, and the 
watchful nursing of his invaluable wife, might re-establish his 
health. Although he was still harassed by his legal proceed- 
ings, his prospects at this time were very encouraging—for - 
numerous requests for literary assistance were made to him; 
and soon after his return he entered into an agreement with 
Colburn to become a regular contributor to the ‘ New Monthly.’ 
Several of his best comic articles appeared here; and among 
them ‘ Miss Kilmansegge,’ that ‘tale so wondrous strange,’ with 
its mingled sarcasm and pathos, and its solemn refrain of ‘ Gold, 
gold, nothing but gold.’ 

A kind of puzzle was ‘ Miss Kilmansegge’ to many people, 
during its appearance by instalments in the ‘New Monthly;’ 
and some even professed to find a political meaning in it. But 
Thomas Hood, who never felt party politics to be his vocation— 
although never unwilling on important points to express an 
opinion—had no such view ; his sole aim was, alike by stern 
reproof and humorous ridicule, mingled with really fine poetry, 
to paint the unmitigated curse of unblest gold ; and sa 
has he painted it. In its grim grotesqueness, ‘Miss Kilman- 
segge’ strongly reminds us of those strange and fantastic, but 
most powerful apologues of the middle ages—‘ Reynard the 
Fox,’ ‘ Piers Ploughman,’ and such like—where the bitterest 
satire mingles with the keenest humour, and where the writer, 
in the very midst of the laughter he awakens, never suffers you 
to forget his terrible earnestness. But then, these fine works 
are utterly unrelieved by the passages of gentle pathos, of 
delicate beauty, which abound in the modern poem; passages 
sen might take their place in the daintiest selections of poetic 
ewels. 

: Perhaps it is that frequent introduction of passages of rare 
beauty in his comic poems that has rendered Thomas Hood,— 
considered as a comic writer only,—so widely popular. The 
lover of sweet poetry, as well as the seeker of mere amusement, 
finds somewhat worth dwelling upon,—often even in his 
lightest productions. Our modern humorous writers, too, have 
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been singularly trammeled in their range of thoughts; beyond 
slight allusions to the current topics of the day, they never pass. 
But Thomas Hood has taken up in turn every subject that can 
interest the literary, the political, the scientific world. Take, as 
an instance, that thoroughly ludicrous ‘ extravaganza,’ as it may 
really be called, the ‘Friend in Need.’ How admirable is the 
geologist’s ‘ field-day’ at Tilgate Forest ;—the digging for the 
veritable dragon with his spines, and terrible claws, and the 
exultation of the crowd at this corroboration of the orthodox 
belief as to dragons. ‘Huzza! huzza! huzza! the legends are 


‘true, then.’ ‘Not a bit,’ says a stony-hearted professor of 


Fossil Osteology ; ‘look at the teeth: that dragon ate neither 
‘sheep, nor tender virgins, nor tough pilgrims; he lived on—’ 
‘What? what? ‘Why, on undressed salads!’ And then 
the delirious Quaker’s dissertation on music: ‘the low notes are 
‘ the valleys, the higher notes are the hills, and those very high 
‘notes are the blue sky.’ ‘Pshaw! this is a quiz,’ says the 
courteous reader. ‘Nay, why the most fiddling little fiddler 
‘ that ever fiddled will fiddle you a landscape and cattle, with a 
‘ rainbow in the corner, on one string ; and what is more, he will 
‘tell you that if you have any music in you at all, you will hear 
‘the light falling on the cream-coloured cow.’ What capital 
ridicule is this of the German theory, so gravely put forth some 
thirty years ago, that each musical instrument represented a 
particular colour. 


‘ “ Pray sare, do you not know,” replies the German, “ dat de great 
Haydn in his ‘Creation,’ have made music of de light falling on 
every ting in de vorld?” “ Yes, as audibly as the ‘Light up! light 
up” at a general illumination. As if the magnificent phenomena 
described by the sublime passage in Genesis could be represented 
by a sort of instrumental flare-up!” ‘Aha! you have no musical 
entousiasm! you do not know vat it is.” “Excuse me, but I do. 
Musical enthusiasm is like turtle soup: for every quart of real, there 
are ninety-nine gallons of mock, and calves’ heads in proportion.”’ 


And then how admirably he ‘shows up’ the cant of artistic 
amateurship, and the feud caused by the unlucky scarlet mantle 
of the cardinal, that ‘killed the carnations’ of the beauty, 
took all the shine out of the ‘Sunset,’ and ‘all the warmth 
out of my Fire of London!’ And then, again, the whimsical 
blunders of the stupid workhouse nurse, the ‘ consump- 
‘tious’ man frightening the whole sick ward, because as 
‘ consumptious is hereditary, it is catching,’ and the sad state 
of the patient with the ‘scurrilous liver.” We may, however, 
remark, that although the ‘ Friend in Need’ stands foremost in 
the wide range of its humorous satire, Thomas Hood in 
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numerous other articles has shown the singular extent of his 
readings—often comprising subjects known but to few, beside 
professed students. And then, throughout all this wide range 
of subjects, and various modes of treatment, what other comic 
writer, ancient or modern, save Thomas Hood, can advance the 
proud claim, that there is not one objectionable allusion, not 
one coarse word ? 
It is really sad to think that a writer so blameless, and from 
his very mental constitution so quick to feel an unmerited wrong, 
should have been for many years the subject of most unjusti- 
fiable censures, often actually deepening into abuse. A remark- 
ably clever caricature, ‘The Progress of Cant,’ published by 
Hood, in the early days of his literary career, first aroused this 
virulent feeling against him. Irving at that time had just 
convulsed the whole town with laughter, by his exhibition of 
himself at Exeter Hall, when he proferred his old gold watch 
to the chairman, ‘in pledge’ that he would preach some charit 
sermon. This was quite enough to ensure the celebrated Scotch 
reacher a place among the motley procession of ‘shams’ that 
fill the picture. But the indignation of Irving’s admirers knew 
no bounds when they saw the Geneva cloak side by side with 
the ragged can of the placard-bearer of ‘Try Morrison’s 
Pills ;’ and from henceforth the poor caricaturist received no 
mercy here, and was very unmistakably threatened with no 
mercy hereafter. 

Foremost among Hood’s persecutors was Rae Wilson, Esq., 
an amateur writer, and warm friend of Irving, who pant we 
attacked him with abuse, charging his comic poems with 
‘ profaneness and ribaldry,’ and for one most innocent allusion 
to a commonplace figure—the dove with the olive branch— 
actually with blasphemy! It is necessary to refer thus to 
Hood’s provocation, for much censure has been cast by religious 

le on the ‘Ode to Rae Wilson,’ which, although it would 
e improved by the omission of two or three passages, is cer- 
tainly a castigation not a whit too severe for the libeller to 
whom it was addressed. Had Rae Wilson and his clique alone 
persecuted the luckless author of the ‘Comic Annual,’ the 
annoyance would have been great enough; but unfortunately 
the old homely proverb of the results of giving a bad name 
followed. Worthy, but very silly people were told that Thomas 
Hood was a scoffer at all religion; but instead of inquiring if 
the charge was really true, they forthwith took upon them- 
selves the right to lecture him. Little can the reader imagine 
the persecution poor Hood—especially when in ill-health— 
endured from these self-constituted preachers. We have seen 
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penny tracts, suitable enough to be thrust into the fist of a 
costermonger, sent to the writer of some of our sweetest poetry, 
and letters filled with coarsest appeals to ‘a hardened con- 
science’ addressed to the author of ‘Eugene Aram’s Dream.’ 
Sometimes only a single text, but always miserably ill-chosen, 
written in large hand, would be sent, or a question as to what 
comfort the ‘Comic Annual’ would afford him on his death- 
bed ? 

That some of these foolish writers really meant well, we have 
no reason to doubt; but it was always a difficulty to us to 
account for the virulent feeling of the greater number. To 
Thomas Hood, not unnaturally, a// the writers seemed linked 
together in a bond to torment him; and he would sometimes 
turn upon them like the stag at bay. We could scarcely wonder 
then at the concentrated bitterness of his sarcasms, or that some- 
times the least offending came in for the heaviest share of punish- 
ment. We have gone into this subject more at length because 
not only has there been great misunderstanding on this subject, 
but few writers have, we think, undergone more unmerited 
persecution through so many years. 

In his quiet lodgings, in Camberwell Road, Thomas Hood 
continued rather more than a year and a half, when by the 
death of Theodore Hook he became editor of the ‘New 
Monthly,’ and removed to Elm-tree Road, St. John’s Wood. 
This good fortune, as it might well seem to the poor struggling 
writer, was welcomed with touching thankfulness by him and 
his wife. ‘It would be seriously a comfort at last,’ he writes, 
‘and, I think, go far to cure me of some of my ailments.’ So 
he set about his new duties with renewed anticipations of 
success. 

Those were pleasant days in Elm-tree Road. Possessed 
now of a comfortable income, re-united to his old friends, 
who welcomed him back with a joy equal to his own, and 
surrounded by an increasing circle of pleasant literary 
acquaintances, we looked forward to an easy and prosperous 
career for Thomas Hood, after all his struggles. And for some 
time our hopes seemed well-founded ; and pleasant was it to see 
with what cheerful determination he set about the duties of 
editor. For this vocation Thomas Hood was remarkably well 
fitted ; his love of order we have seldom seen exceeded, while 
his conscientiousness was beyond all praise. Surrounded, as 
we have seen him, with piles of papers, not littered over the 
study table, but placed in order—some neatly tied up in packets, 
and others arranged, either according to their subject, or the 
date of their receipt—we have felt that the duty of the editor 
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of a magazine was far enough removed from the play-work it is so 
often fancied to be. ‘But surely you cannot read all these over,’ 
we said, pointing one day to a huge pile of anonymous papers. 
‘ Not through,’ was his quiet reply ; ‘ but I look over them, for it 
‘ would be very unjust to reject an article which I had never read 
‘a line of ;’ and poor Hood almost made himself a martyr to his 
conscientiousness. 

The same love of order that presided over his study table 
marked him throughout ; he was neat and painstaking in every- 
thing. His notes, even when sent off by the printer’s boy, were 
clearly written ; and not only did he, as he has humorously told 
us, ‘mind his p’s and his q’s,’ but his very stops; and during 
our frequent correspondence, we never remember seeing a single 
blot, even on his most hurried notes. His pen and pencil 
drawings were beautifully neat. He seemed, indeed, to have 
an almost fastidious dislike to anything that looked like a cor- 
rection or alteration even in his slightest sketches. Many of 
his wood illustrations give no idea of the accuracy and delicacy 
of the original drawing. Hood designed an exquisite illustra- 
tion to his poem of ‘The Lady’s Dream,’ entitled ‘The Modern 
Belinda,’ and which formed the frontispiece of the second 
number of his magazine. This drawing was most beautiful ; 
the dainty smile of the richly-dressed lady, the languid grace 
of her figure, the long, drooping eyelashes, and nonchalant air, 
were all so finely suggestive. Much of these are lost in the 
engraving, while where the drooping eyelash should have 
been is a coarse blot. We well recollect how greatly vexed 
Hood was, for his drawing had been much admired by his artist 
friends, and how heartily he denounced the ‘ wooden engravers,’ 
agreeing with his friend William Harvey, that the best days of 
wood engraving would never arrive until artists, as in the days 
of Albert Diirer, cut their own blocks. 

We have before remarked that Thomas Hood had great 
artistic taste, and this certainly influenced his literary tastes in 
many ways. Never was there a closer observer of nature, even 
in apparently very trifling things. We remember finding him 
one morning quite delighted, for he had just received from a 
German friend a translation of his ‘Eugene Aram’s Dream,’ 
and it was always a delight to him to find any recognition of 
the merits of that poem. The general translation was fairly 
faithful ; ‘ But look,’ he said, ‘I wrote— 


“There were some who ran, and some who leaped, 
Like troutlets in a pool.” 


‘ Now, the translator has substituted “ little fishes,” which is all 
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‘wrong. Little fishes leap sometimes, but the troutlet leaps 
‘ quite out of the stream, and so is the emblem of boyhood in its 
‘utmost joy. How often I have watched these troutlets leaping 
‘ right out, as though they could not contain themselves! ’ 

In his close and loving contemplation of nature, the writer of 
the ‘Comic Annual’ was akin to Wordsworth himself, and in 
his love of simple pleasures too. As Thackeray, in his genial 
remarks on him, truly observes, ‘the most simple amusements 
‘ could delight and occupy him.’ What pleasant narratives he 
used to give of his favourite holiday, a gipsy party—not of fine 
ladies and gentlemen, but of his own family and Dr. Elliot’s— 
to Epping Forest, and a long, bright day in the woods, and a 
hearty romp with the children! Tkomas Hood was always a 
lover of forest scenery. ‘The merry greenwood’ ranked next 
with him to his ‘old love,’ the sea; so after a romp with the 
children he would go wandering about—sometimes to botanize 
with his medical friend, sometimes to seek out some of those new 
and picturesque nooks, which will always reward the wanderer 
in the forest glades ; sometimes to gather a nosegay of veritable 
hedgerow flowers—flowers sweeter to him than all the produce 
of the choicest conservatories. 

He sometimes, too, made discoveries, on which he dwelt with 
much interest—how he made acquaintance with a large number 
of medicinal plants, at another time with some very curious 
fungi; and then how, after long search, to the equal delight 
of himself and his guide, they discovered that strange and 
mysterious plant, which our forefathers invested with such 
accumulated horrors, the mandrake. How graphically he 
described it: the shape, which, with but slight aid of the ima- 
gination, took the form of a distorted manikin; the strange 
noise made by breaking the tough fibres in pulling it up, which 
might almost be compared to a shriek, and the gush of red fluid 
which covered his hand. ‘It was, indeed, the plant for a witch 
‘to gather “ i’ the moon’s eclipse,” ’ said he; ‘no wonder our 
‘ forefathers held it in horror, for I could easily believe all the 
‘ tales they told about it.’ That ‘mandrake’ evidently made a 
deep impression on him, and we think he partly contemplated 
some wild tale founded upon it, for he took great interest in all 
old-world superstitions. 

We have again and again been surprised to find how well 
read Thomas Hood was in ‘ old-world lore.’ About this time 
Lady Charlotte Guest was publishing her very interesting 
translations from the ‘ Mabinogion,’—that venerable Welsh col- 
lection of stories which seem to have come down from the very 
remotest antiquity. We were then reviewing them, and 
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remarking to Hood how singularly the eastern and western 
beliefs in the supernatural coincide—so closely, indeed, as to 
point to one common source—we were surprised to find how 
completely ‘at home’ he was in ‘folk-lore’ and its various modi- 
fications; and in the local superstitions, too, both of England 
and Flanders. Indeed, we may say, that very few of our 
writers possessed half the information on such recondite subjects 
as the author of the ‘Comic Annual’ had picked up, appa- 
rently by mere desultory reading. 

We have used the phrase, ‘desultory reading,’ but it would 
afford the reader a very inaccurate idea, if it gave him the im- 
— of superficial or careless study ; for whatever Thomas 

ood set about, it was ‘ with a will.’ We used it rather in the 
sense of his having no formal method of study—above all, nothing 
approaching to that system of ‘cramming’ which was ever his 
abhorrence. He read, because the subject—whatever it might be 
—interested him; and he pursued his inquiries, not that he 
might write a learned or a brilliant article, but because, as he 
went on, he found interesting or suggestive information. Never 
was there a writer to whom the pursuit of all knowledge was 
more a labour of love. In his keen delight in literature, he 
found, as he has told us in his letter to the members of the 
‘Manchester Atheneum,’ a comfort and a solace not to be found 
elsewhere ; and beautifully does he urge upon the young, by his 
own example, the benefits of ‘the timely cultivation and enrich- 
‘ment of that Divine attainment, which, it depends on ourselves 
‘to render a flower-garden or dead waste—a pleasure-ground 
‘ visited by the Graces and frequented by the fairies, or a wilder- 
‘ ness haunted by satyrs.’ 

And yet, with all his love of study, all his fine taste, to how 
many, even up to this time, was Thomas Hood known as but 
‘the comic writer,’ the professor of puns and ‘ broad grins,’ the 
mere jester with hiscap and bells? ‘I dined with your friend 
‘ Hood, yesterday,’ said a formal Scotch physician, who was 
seeking after our London lions, ‘but I was quite disappointed, 
‘for he never once made us laugh.” We well remember how 
indignantly we replied, ‘Thomas Hood is not a Merry Andrew.’ 
In like manner, people who read some of his most admirable 
stories in the ‘New Monthly,’ most persistently ignored the 
obvious moral because the incidents were ‘so prow a. When 
that capital tale, ‘The Schoolmistress Abroad,’ appeared—that 
story which so graphically paints the lady who, with a dozen 
accomplishments, is ignorant of the commonest duties of a nurse 
—Thomas Hood was told by several lady friends how much they 
had ‘enjoyed it.’ ‘Mrs. ——, too, was here to-day,’ he said, 
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‘and told me how heartily she had laughed at it! Silly woman ! 
‘I wrote it to teach her and her daughters that women might 
‘as well be usefully brought up—but the writer of the “ Comic 
‘Annual” is not expected to do more than make people 
‘laugh,’ he added bitterly. 

The time was, however, at hand when, as Thackeray has finely 
said, Thomas Hood ‘ was to speak out of the fulness of his heart, 
‘and all England and America listen with tears and wonder.’ 
It is almost needless to say that we refer to ‘The Song of the 
Shirt.’ The story of how it was written has been often told, 
and told correctly enough. The strong sympathetic feeling 
awakened in the breast of the poet for the poor woman com- 
pelled to make shirts at three rit ~elin a-piece. How he brooded 
over it, and how, after a sleepless night, that wonderful lyric, 
so homely, but so powerful, actually in right of its homeliness, 
was almost improvised. Mrs. Hood, from the first time she read 
it, prophesied its marvellous success; but the writer seems to 
have had but a dim idea of its excellence, compared with some 
of his other poems. Perhaps he was distrustful that the public 
at large would give him credit for a serious poem. We well 
..remember when we saw him the first time after its publication, 

and congratulated him, he sadly replied,‘I hope it may do 
‘ good ;’ adding, ‘and now they must see that I can write other 
‘ poetry than comic.’ 

A wonderful poem is this ‘Song of the Shirt,’ as revealing the 
strong dramatic power of the writer. How sternly is every 
poetic image kept back, and yet how forcible are its images, 
although drawn wholly from common life and commonest things. 
How important ‘seam, and gusset, and band,’ when pored upon 
until ‘the brain begins to swim ;’ how desperate the misery 
when even the skeleton, Death, is scarcely feared! And then, 
those sad longings after rest and change of scene—not the poet’s 
feeling, dwelling with fond recollection on glorious sunlit skies, 
and all the beauty and wealth of summer, but the simple 
yearning to look on the common field flowers, to feel the soft, 
cool springiness of the green sward, instead of the hard, 
hot pavement. And thus, throughout, there is not a word, 
not a figure, but what the most ignorant reader, the merest 
child can understand; and yet what marvellous intensity of 
effect ! 

At the time that ‘ The Song of the Shirt’ appeared in Punch, 
Thomas Hood was busy in projecting what for years he had 
greatly wished to undertake—a magazine of his own. His 
editorship of the ‘ New Monthly Magazine’ expired at the close 
of 1843; he therefore made preparations for his own to come out 
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in January, 1844. The enthusiastic reception of his ‘Song of 


the Shirt,’ boded well for the success of this new adventure, 
and with eager interest did his friends watch the debut of 
‘ Hood’s Magazine.’ 

In a very excellent review of our friend and his works, which 
appeared some time since, it is stated that Hood had dealings 
with most of the London publishers respecting this magazine, 
but was unable to find one willing to publish it. This is an 
inaccuracy, for it was always his wish that his magazine should 
be published like the weekly periodicals, at an office. And not 
improbably the plan might have answered well, but unfortu- 
nately his colleague, who was to provide the funds, utterly 
miscalculated the amount required to launch so expensive an 
adventure as a monthly periodical. The consequence, therefore, 
was, that although money enough was found to start it, there 
was not sufficient to meet the subsequent expenses during those 
months that would intervene between the outlay and receipt of 
the profits ; and thus, by the time the third number appeared, the 
proprietor was insolvent, while neither editor nor contributors 
had been paid, 

It is difficult to imagine a severer shock than this on the 
poor striving conscientious editor. The magazine was.a decided 
success. It had been heartily welcomed by the public, and 
1,500 copies of the first number taken,—a sale which, an 
eminent publisher remarked, was altogether unprecedented ; 
and now there were not funds forthcoming, even to pay for the 
paper and printing of the fourth number. Poor Hood! we 
sadly recollect the dreadful period of anxiety and disappoint- 
ment he passed through, although every one was joining in 
admiration of those two beautiful pieces which he had written— 
the ‘Haunted House,’ illustrative of an exquisite picture by 


Creswick, and which formed the frontispiece to his first number, 


and the ‘ Lady’s Dream,’ inferior in stern power only to his 
‘Song of the Shirt,’ which appeared in the second, with his 
beautiful illustration of the ‘Modern Belinda.’ Surely a 
magazine which could boast two such fine poems, two such fine 
illustrations, was not to sink without an effort. But few, 
save Hood’s most intimate friends, could tell the distress, the 
anxiety, the overwhelming labour that effort cost ; and when we 
call to mind the terrible state of suspense in which during the 
whole month of March he was kept, we feel almost surprised 
that this life did not earlier fall a sacrifice. 

At length we received a short hurried note, from Mrs. Hood, 
with the welcome news that the magazine had passed into 
the hands of a new and wealthy proprietor ; and it is proof of 
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their high conscientiousness as well as kindly feeling, that even in 
this hasty note she remarks, what comfort it had given Hood 
to feel that, from the known respectability of the new pro- 
prietor, there would be no future risk of the contributors being 
unpaid. When we saw Thomas Hood, soon after this new 
arrangement, we were sadly struck by his worn and weary look. 
But his spirits were remarkably good ; indeed, he seemed to have 
cast a heavy weight from his shoulders, and was now ‘ making up’ 
the new number of the magazine, as though it were a very labour 
of love. He was contemplating, too, a serial story for it, which 
he soon after commenced,—‘ Our Family’ was its title; and 
had he been spared to finish it, it would we think, have stood 
high among our domestic tales. Some years before, he had 
published a novel, ‘Tylney Hall’; there was much humour in 
the dialogue, and some good description, but as a whole, we 
cannot think it adds to his fame. ‘Our Family’ is immea- 
surably superior. Alas! that he should have left it unfinished ! 

Hood’s fame, however, as a poet—as a writer of serious 
poetry—was still widely extending. In the May number of his 
magazine appeared that fine lyric, which almost disputes the 

alm with ‘The Song of the Shirt,’ ‘The Bridge of Sighs.’ 
But just when praise and admiration were loudest, poor Hood 
sunk under a severe attack of hemorrhage of the lungs, and 
even the slightest literary effort was forbidden him. Denied the 
pen, he again turned to the pencil, and sketched ‘The Editor’s 
‘ Apologies,’ in a most suggestive group of labelled bottles, pill- 
boxes, ‘fine lively leeches,’ and a huge blister. We well 
remember the sad smile with which Hood showed the neat 
drawing to us; indeed, we wish that the little sketches he 
made for his magazine had been re-published, for they are, we 
think, far superior to those in ‘ Hood’s Own.’ 

Happily, as summer drew on, Thomas Hood rallied again, 
and then, while still forbidden all literary exertion, he ‘ took up 
‘ the pen,’ to write those delightful ‘child letters’ to the young 
Elliots. Those capital letters, ‘so brimful of real childish fun, 
recommending the glass of warm sea-water and sugar, ‘ which 
‘ would quite astonish you ;’ and the exhortation to be respectful 
to the Sandgate donkeys—‘for I knew a donkey once that 
‘ kicked a man for calling him Jack, instead of John,’ and that 
almost poetical outburst, ‘ Well, how happy you must be! child- 
‘hood is such a joyous, merry time; and I often wish I was 
‘ two or three children—but I suppose I can’t be—and wouldn’t 
‘I pull off my three pairs of shoes and socks, and go paddling 
‘in the sea up to my six knees!’ Whata childlike spirit was 
Hood’s! what a keen enjoyment of simplest pleasures was his! 
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And yet, while flinging himself so wholly into the very joyous. 
ness of the little child, his ‘Song of the Shirt’ was being sung 
at the corner of every street to tearful women, and ‘The Bridge 
of Sighs’ declaimed by first-rate actresses to the refined and 
highborn, who listened breathlessly. 

Ere the end of summer, Hood resumed his literary pursuits. 
Notwithstanding the disadvantages of the temporary suspension 
of his duties as editor, the magazine was advancing steadily, and 
the kindly aid he received in contributions from Monckton 
Milnes, Sir Edward Lytton Bulwer, and Charles Dickens, added 
to the prestige of ‘Hood’s Magazine.’ As he had offered 
apologies for the temporary suspension of his duties, so Hood 
now expressed his pleasure at resuming them, in a most Jaugh- 
able tailpiece, ‘Throw Physic to the Dogs.’ The various ex- 
pressions of the ten dogs, who are devouring the contents of the 
broken medicine bottles and piils, are admirable, from the 
pointer, who is spitting out the pills, to the poodle, dolefully 
turning up his eyes in the last stage of deadly sickness. The 
sketch is one that we think Landscer himself must have enjoyed. 
He now mostly iliustrated the magazine with two or three 
‘whimsicalities,’ as they might well be called; and so clever 
are these, that we greatly regret they have not re-appeared as 
well as his prose sketches. 

Until the autumn of this year (1844), Thomas Hood, although 
he did not completely recover his former health, had yet such 
frequent intervals of convalescence, that sometimes we almost 
thought the forebodings of his medical friend might prove un- 
founded. But in the autumn he again sunk, and we really 
think the agitation he felt in the case of poor Gifford White 
had great share in producing his subsequent illness. 

The reader may remember that this was the young man who 
was convicted of writing a threatening letter to the Bluntisham 
farmers, and sentenced to transportation for life. The case of 
this mere youth made a deep impression on Hood, who always 
viewed transportation as a fearful punishment; and it was in 
allusion to him that he wrote his ‘Lay of the Labourer,’ and 
that impressive address to Sir James Graham, both of which 
appeared in the November number of his magazine. The 
passionate appeal to the Home Secretary, describing the ‘one 
‘ melancholy figure, that flits prominently before my mind’s 
‘ eye’ has been generally supposed to be the eloquent working up 
of a mere figure of speech; but it was told in solemn truth by 
Thomas Hood. ‘That poor creature,’ he remarked to us, when 
about to write that address, ‘I sometimes see him all the night 
‘ through ;’ and then he described ‘that sorrowful vision,’ just as 
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appears in print. That Sir James Graham would not condescend 
to notice his appeal distressed him much, and we thought we 
could perceive in him an unwonted sinking of spirits. 

We had some interesting conversations with him about this 
time ; and little would the foolish letter writers who pelted him 
with tracts believe how many solemn thoughts visited the mind of 
the writer of the ‘Comic Annual’—how high were his views of 
human responsibility ; how earnest were his endeavours to alle- 
viate the mass of suffering he saw around him; and with what 
utter self-negation he received the well-earned tribute, now 
proffered on every side, to the zeal with which he had advocated 
the cause of ‘the poor and them that have no helper.’ While 
listening to his remarks—always worth listening to, but of late 
singularly suggestive—we frequently felt that perhaps ere 
another year came round, he might be no longer among us; and 
our forboding was true. During the winter Thomas Hood con- 
tinued in very weak health ; but he added another chapter or two 
to his story, and drew, although chiefly confined to his bed, several 
very amusing little tail-pieces for the magazine. One day, 
asking him how he intended to proceed with his ‘ Family,’ he 
said, he should next vaccinate ‘the twins,’ and ‘then I believe 
I shall end.’ ‘End! why?’ The significant look too plainly 
told us that Hood felt himself near the end of his work. And 


so it was; the vaccination is the last chapter. 

A short interval of ease seems to have inspired him with a 
passing belief that his end was not so near, and then he wrote 
those beautiful lines, which, although tolerably well known, must 
not be omitted here, as the touching ‘swan song’ of Thomas 
Hood :— 


‘ Farewell life! my senses swim, 
And the world is growing dim ; 
Thronging shadows cloud the light 
Like the advent of the night — 
Colder, colder, colder still 
Upward steals a vapour chill— 
Strong the earthy odour grows ; 

I smell the mould above the rose ! 


‘Welcome life! the spirit strives! 
Strength returns, and hope revives ; 
Cloudy fears, and shapes forlorn, 
Fly like shadows at the morn ; 
O’er the earth there comes a bloom, 
Sunny light, for sullen gloom— 
Warm perfume, for vapour cold ; 

I smell the rose above the mould.’ 
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Alas! the prophecy of these beautiful lines was not to be 
fulfilled. During the three last months of Hood’s life, his 
sufferings were intense, but borne with the most astonishing 
patience. For some weeks we did not see him, for the slightest 
exertion in speaking brought on hemorrhage; and dropsy was 
soon after added to his sufferings. But when we once again saw 
him, we felt that his days were numbered; nor for him could 
we feel aught of regret. 

At length our final farewell came : Thomas Hood was in the 
last stage of bodily weakness, but his trembling hand signed 
his autograph and the words ‘ with kind regards,’ on one of the 
ee engravings of his bust, and this he requested us, in the 

ow whisper which he could only use, to give to our mother 
from him ‘ with my love, with my kind love.’ That engraving, 
and that autograph, are among our household treasures. It was 
on the Monday that we wrung the hand of our dear friend, well 
knowing, alas! it was for the last time; on the Thursday, feel- 
ing his end was drawing very nigh, he took his solemn leave of 
his invaluable wife and his two young children; and then, 
clasping Mrs. Hood’s hand, he said, ‘ Remember, Jane, I forgive 
‘ all—adi—as I hope to be forgiven ;’ and then, turning from earth 
to heaven, he faintly whispered, ‘O Lord! say, Arise, take up 
‘ thy cross and follow me.’ He soon after sank into a slumber 
which deepened into death, on Saturday, May 3rd, 1845. 


Art. III.—(1.) Reports of the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, 1831—65. London: John Murray. 

(2.) Report of the Papers, Discussions, and General Proceedings of 
the British Association for the Advancement of Science, Notting- 
ham Meeting, 1866. Edited by W. Tinpat Rosertson, M.D. 
London : Robert Hardwicke. 

(3.) Handbook of the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science. By Mrs. Wixtiam Fison. London: Longman and Co. 
1859. 


Lorp Bacon has assigned to science a two-fold object : the 
relief or enlargement of man’s estate, and the glory of the 
Creator. The great purpose, indeed, of science in all ages, and 
of the countless and gigantic agencies it has set in motion, may 
be regarded as restorative, and may be resolved into the simple 
aim to recover that with which man was originally endowed by 
the gift of God—the dominion over the earth, and over all it 
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contains. However slow and uncertain the steps by which our 
race works upward to the fulfilment of the highest conditions of 
material good, the progressive recovery of that dominion is, at 
least, a fact of a certain and unchallengeable character. Despite 
the sneers of cynics, who assert that the popularization of science 
is one of the great shams of the day, and that to the mass of 
even comparatively educated people science is a kind of Fetish, 
worshipped, but not understood, the absolute and measurable 
progress of the physical sciences is one of the most real features 
of the history of mankind. In moral and political philosophy, 
progress is slow, and often doubtful; in creative art, the steps 
have often been retrogressive. The poetry, painting, and sculp- 
ture of ancient Greece and Italy equal, or more frequently 
surpass, the best of our time. But in physical science, and its 
application to the purposes of civilization, the steps of advance 
have been certain and well marked. This, it is true, might, in 
some degree, be very naturally expected, as science, in its lowest 
sense, is but accumulated and systematized experience. But 
the progress is not only in degree, but in kind, The especial 
characteristics of modern science are in many essential particu- 
lars distinct from those which prevailed in the older civilizations, 
Not only is the tendency of research in the present day todeal with 
the more intangible and subtle elements and occult laws of the 
material world, but it is distinguished by a precision and exactness 
on the one hand, and a practical character on the other, formerly 
unknown. Science now determines by actual experiment what 
before was the subject merely of theoretical speculation. It 
measures and weighs what before was estimated and guessed. 
It further applies at once to practical service whatever it dis- 
covers, and by the actual use of materials won, it continually 
aids in widening and enriching the field of research, and so tends 
to promote what Bacon has laid down as its two-fold object. 

It may be well to apprize the reader at the outset that we are 
not about to enter into a detailed estimate of the position of 
science, its strength and its weakness, in the present day. We 
have asserted that its general progress has been one of the most 
undoubted facts of history ; and we assume that the evidences of 
this progress are either familiar or readily accessible to all, not 
merely in the more striking and brilliant discoveries, but also in 
the general application of the principles of science to the 
purposes of civilization. Assuming the fact as recognised and 
familiar, our object is to glance at the origin and history of one 
of the agencies, to the operation of which much of the intellec- 
tual activity of the day is due, and to show that in relation to 
science, at least, this activity dates from a very recent period, prior 
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to which there had been a long epoch of comparative decline or 
stagnation. We shall also refer briefly to the causes of this 
depression, and inquire to what circumstances the renaissance 
was especially due. 

Nearly six-and-thirty years have elapsed since the formation 
of the British Association for the Advancement of Science, an 
organization which has been very prominently concerned in the 
revival to which we have referred. Although not without 
continental precedent, it was, in this country, new alike in its 
purpose and constitution. Unlike existing societies for uniting 
the students of any one science, its aim was to comprehend the 
advancement of every systematic branch of secular knowledge. 
Its object was to give a higher purpose to the pursuit of science, 
to remove obstacles to its progress, to consolidate fragmentary 
effort, to elevate the national status of science and scientific men, 
and, in effect, to establish something like a parliament of science, 
which might direct and aid all concerned in its study and 
advancement. ‘To give a stronger impulse and a more syste- 
‘ matic direction to scientific inquiry; to promote the intercourse 
‘of those who cultivate science in different parts of the British 
‘Empire with one another, and with foreign philosophers ; to 
‘ obtain a more general attention to the objects of science, and a 
‘ removal of any disadvantages of a public kind which impede its 
‘ progress ;’ these were the words of its first manifesto ; and the 
same sentences are annually published as the avowed exposition 
of its objects. A generation having elapsed since its birth, it 
will not be premature to review briefly its history and con- 
stitution, and inquire how far its action and influence have 
fulfilled its original purpose, and promote present objects. 

Rightly to estimate recent scientific progress, and the history 
of this Association, it will be necessary to glance at the state of 
physical science in this country at the early part of the present 
century ; after which we shall be better able to appreciate the 
nature and extent of the silent revolution which has been 
effected within half the common period of a human life. Since 
the death of Newton, science had remained for a century in a 
comparatively stagnant condition. So much of progress as had 
been made was due to fragmentary, individual effort, alike 
unrewarded and uncountenanced by the State. With no position 
in our schools, and no recognition from Government, the cultiva- 
tion of the physical sciences was not likely to flourish amid the 
institutions and in the state of society which were dominant in the 
time of the Georges. The impressions which prevailed in this 
countryas to the influence of philosophy in originating the French 
revolution and its attendant horrors had their effect in cherishing 
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a disinclination in many minds for the encouragement of scientific 
knowledge. Proud of the noblest literature of the world, England 
was disposed to look with something like contempt at the reports 
of the progress of mere eiviiel science on the Continent, 
whether that progress were regarded in relation to its active 
cuuses—the patronage of despotic Governments, or to what 
to some seemed its issues, anarchy and revolution. Proud of 
her success in the arts, in commerce, and in war; proud es- 
pecially of her practical character, England disdained to receive 
hints from other nations where science was more fostered. The 
‘practical man’ was essentially in the ascendant at this period ; 
and he, valuable as are his services and his character, has been 
too often obstructive to the progress and application of scientific 
knowledge. ‘He stands still,’ as a scientific writer of the time 
bitterly observes, ‘in the pride of empiricism.’ Content with 
the conclusions drawn from his own shrewd observation, and 
with the result of his own skill, he distrusts or disbelieves all 
that he cannot understand. If he be a soldier, he has a contempt 
for a ‘ great arithmetician who has never set a squadron in the 
field ;? if a farmer, he has no faith in new-fangled notions, but 
tills his land as his father did; if he be a handicraftsman, he 
combines with his fellows to destroy the machinery which 
science has introduced to diminish his bits and in all crafts 
he knows that ‘an ounce: of practice is better than a ton of 
theory.’ This vaunted empiricism, or, as it is often called, this 
practice, Dr. Lyon Playfair denounced as the ‘sunken rock, 
‘directly in the course both of our agriculture and our manufac- 
tures,’ and added his conviction that England could keep pace 
in commerce and manufactures with other nations only by her 
sons of industry ‘ becoming humble disciples of science.’ 

This stagnation and this disregard for the study of science, 
which, during the long prevalence of war at the close of the last 
and the beginning of the present century, passed comparatively 
without notice, began to excite attention after the re-establish- 
ment of the peace of Europe. Whilst the apathy of England 
in these matters remained undisturbed, great activity in the 
promotion of art and science characterized many of the con- 
tinental States. Warning voices began to be raised, by men 
well entitled to be heard, proclaiming that, unless England 
bestirred herself, she would be left behind in the race of nations. 
Sir Humphry Davy lamented the decadence of science in the 
land which had produced Bacon, and Boyle, and Cavendish, 
and Newton. Sir John (then Mr.) Herschel said, “In England, 
‘whole branches of continental discovery are unstudied, and, 
‘indeed, almost unknown even by name. It is in vain to 
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‘conceal the melancholy truth. We are fast dropping behind.’ 
Mr. Babbage published his ‘Reflections on the Decline of 
Science in England, and on some of its Causes,’ urging similar 
views. He said: ‘It cannot have escaped the attention of those 
‘ whose acquirements enable them to judge, and who have had 
‘opportunities of examining the state of science in other 
‘ countries, that in England, particularly with respect to the 
‘more difficult and abstract sciences, we are not merely much 
‘ below other nations of equal rank, but below several even of 
‘inferior power.’ He regarded science in England as having 
been on the decline from the days of Newton to the time at which 
he wrote, 1830; and felt that nothing but an earnest discussion 
of the subject, and a vigorous expression of public opinion 
could remove ‘the evils which chilled the enthusiasm and 
‘ cramped the energies of the science of England.’ Sir David 
(then Dr.) Brewster lamented, with pathetic earnestness, that 
science was unrecognised and uncared for in high places; and 
on the abolition of the Board of Longitude, in 1828, scathingly 
remarked that ‘England had renounced by Act of Parliament 
‘her patronage even of the sciences most intimately connected 
‘ with her naval greatness.’ ‘The declension in science which he 
pointed out and illustrated, he attributed mainly to Govern- 
mental neglect; and with much bitterness he contrasted the 
action of foreign potentates in relation to the patronage of science 
with that adopted in English courts. Galileo, if he were 
persecuted by the Church, was fostered by Cosmo, Grand 
Duke of Tuscany, who gave him an annual salary of a thousand 
florins as honorary professor of mathematics at Pisa, and 
exempted him from professional duty, except that of giving 
occasional lectures to sovereign princes, in order that he might 
have leisure to complete the philosophical works on which he was 
engaged. Cosmo also aided him with munificent presents in 
money ; an example which was afterwards followed by his son. 
Pope Urban, flattered by a visit from Galileo to congratulate him 
on his elevation to the Pontificate, gave him a pension, rewarding 
the scholar for the compliment of the courtier. Tycho Brahe 
was enriched in like manner, by the princely grants of 
Ferdinand I. of Denmark, and subsequently by the Emperor 
Rudolph II., who assigned to him the castle of Benach, and an 
annual pension of 3,000 florins. The same monarch endowed 
Kepler with a liberal pension ; which, however, being generally 
in arrear, the astronomer, needing bread, stooped to practise 
upon the ignorant by calculating nativities and casting horo- 
scopes. Descartes received from Louis XIII. a pension of 
3,000 crowns; and when he visited Stockholm he was offered a 
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pension of a similar amount by Christina, Queen of Denmark, 
to whom he taught philosophy. Rcemer (famed for his dis- 
coveries in connection with light), Huygens, Hevelius, Leibnitz, 
Euler, Lagrange, Volta, and other eminent philosophers, are 
cited as receiving place, pension, and honours from continental 
sovereigns; whilst in England the name of Newton stood alone 
as associated with emolument or recognition from Government. 
From his death to the period when Sir Humphry Davy was 
made a baronet, and Sir William Herschel a knight of 
Hanover, each a profitless honour, science had not in England 
received any token of royal affection or favour. The illustrious 
Watt, who gave the world one of the most valuable discoveries 
ever made, lived and died unrecognised by Goverment; and 
when, five years after his death, it was proposed in Parliament 
to make a grant for a posthumous monumental honour, it was 
gravely announced by the Prime Minister (Lord Liverpool) that 
there was no precedent for granting to intellect the honours 
awarded to military and naval ability, and that such a precedent, 
if established, might be embarrassing to Government. At the 
moment when England thus officially announced that she had 
no precedents for honouring science, and felt that it might be 
embarrassing to create them, France was almost showering 
place, pension, and decorations on her savans, sums amounting 
to upwards of one hundred thousand pounds sterling being 
annually voted for the aid of science, art, and literature. Sir 
David Brewster, after enumerating many other illustrations of 
the mode in which continental governments were cherishing 
science, adds: ‘ There is not at this moment, within the British 
‘Isles, a single philosopher, however eminent have been his 
‘services, who bears the lowest title that is given to the lowest 
‘benefactor of the nation, or to the humblest servant of the 
‘Crown! There is not a single philosopher who enjoys a 
‘ pension, or an allowance, or a sinecure, capable of supporting 
‘him and his family in the humblest circumstances! There is 
‘not a single philosopher who enjoys the favour of his sovereign 
‘or the friendship of his ministers!’ 

Such was the position of science in England in 1830. Little, 
however, as the facts redound to the credit of the country in 
which they existed, we refer to them for the purpose of illus- 
trating the depressed state of science at the time, rather than 
because we sympathise with the desire for royal patronage, or 
with the wail that science was left to shift for itself. Monarchs 
may add fresh lustre to their royal office by honouring intellect ; 
but it is more than questionable whether philosophy attains its 
soundest or most robust growth when basking in such sunshine 
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and living on the bounty of princes. Unlimited leisure and ample 
means may conduce to the successful prosecution of important 
investigations, which might be difficult, or even impossible, in 
circumstances of toil and penury; but place and pension, 
patronage and endowment, often enervate the powers they are 
intended to cherish ; whilst renewed strength is often gained in 
the struggle which self-helpful genius is compelled to make in 
order to secure the embodiment of its faith and hope. Ina 
more comprehensive sense than the mere adage expresses, 
necessity is often the mother of invention. That for offices 
of State, cultivated intellect should be preferred to patrician 
imbecility, will not be disputed; that scientific investigations 
upon which national well-being depends should be prosecuted 
at the national cost, happily in this day does not require to be 
enforced by argument ; and that by such recognition of national 
duty, suitable provision may be made for the master-spirits, 
whose labours conduce to national greatness, without compro- 
mising the self-respect of the men or the dignity of science, 
must in due course be the result. But place without duties, and 


‘pension unearned, tend to degrade, as well as enfeeble, the 


recipient. Literature and art, science and religion, have always 
languished and grown corrupt, when they have been patronized 
and subsidized by a patrician few, rather than upheld by the 
appreciation of a whole people. Mecenas, the great prototype of 
literary patrons, secured justice for, rather than bestowed sar 
upon, Virgil and Horace; and we cannot regret that Englis 
science has attained its present foremost place in the world, 
without patronage and endowment. These, indeed, are the 
legitimate offspring of despotic governments, and are — 
the substitutes for the popular appreciation which has its growt 
in free communities - The laws which in political economy 
govern competition affect the products of the intellect as well 
as those of the hand, and their operation is only less apparent, 
because the products are less definite and tangible. 

The note of alarm as to the inferior position of science in this 
country when compared with its progress in continental Europe, 
and the indignant complaint as to countenance witheld and royal 
favours ungranted, had happily a better effect than the mere 
attainment of courtly patronage or doles from Government : they 


’ stimulated the interest and induced the united exertion of scien- 


tific men, and were the initial step in the formation of that 
werful confederacy of scientific workers who formed the 
British Association. 
Unlike most other scientific societies, the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science was less a growth than a crea- 
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tion, springing into being, as Professor Traill, one of its earliest 
coadjutors observed, like Pallas from the head of Jove, in perfect 
panoply. The Royal Society owed its origin, in 1645, to the 
meeting of a little coterie of gentlemen, who met weekly in a 
room over an apothecary’s shop in the Strand, to discuss physical 
science, the members subsequently associating at Oxford as the 
‘Invisible Club.’ Boyle, one of their number, referring to the 
‘corner stones of the Invisible’ as ‘men of so capacious and 
‘searching spirits, that the school philosophy was but the 
‘lowest region of their knowledge.’ Dispersed for a time by 
the convulsions of the State, they met again after the Restora- 
tion, and in 1662 were constituted by Charles II. as his 
‘ Royal Society to Improve the Knowledge of Naturell Things, 
‘and all Useful Arts, Manufactures, Mechanic Practices, 
‘Engynes, and Inventions by Experiment.’ Important to the 
recognition of science as, amid all its fluctuations, this Society 
has been, it failed, from the absence of diffusive character, to 
give impulse or conservation to scientific pursuits sufficient to 
check the decline to which we have referred. The origin of the 
French Academy, the chief precursor of the present Institute, 
a few years earlier, was very similar. A little club of 
seven or eight persons met in Paris at each other’s houses for 
literary discussion. The statesman priest, Cardinal Richelieu, 
ever alive to the advancement of learning as a sure step in the 
elevation of a state, seeing in this embryo society something 
worthy of development, proposed to the members of the club 
that they should assume a more definite organization of a public 
character. After some hesitation they consented, and a few 
years later received the King’s letters patent, the express 
object of the organization being, according to the royal edict, to 
give rules to the French language, and render it pure, eloquent, 
and capable of satisfactory expression. La Mesnardiere states that 
Richelieu had projected an institution of much wider scope, in 
which he had hoped to unite the art, science, and literature of 
Europe—a dream which he was not, however, destined to realize. 
Other societies for the prosecution of especial or general scien- 
tific research have from time to time been projected and estab- 
lished, both on the Continent and in this country, and have had 
their especial influences. The immediate prototype of the 
British Association had its origin in Leipsic in 1822. A period 
of comparatively scientific stagnation had prevailed in Germany, 
when Professor Oken summoned about twenty persons resident 
in Leipsic, and about a dozen non-residents, to a scientific con- 
sultation, at which they resolved to establish a society of 
‘German Naturalists and Physicists, the chief object of which 
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was to afford to cultivators of science opportunity of knowing each 
other, and of co-operating for a common end; with which view 
they agreed to meet every year at a different place, and deliberate, 
with open doors, on scientific questions. They were to form no 
collections, possess no property, and issue no diplomas. The 
laws, agreed to at the first meeting, contemplated a duration for 
the society of at least five years, and were characterized by the 
conservative provision that they should not be altered during 
that time. The members met, and pursued their course with 
unostentatious but increasing prosperity, their sixth meeting 
being held at Munich, where for the first time they attracted, 
royal notice, Louis Maximilian of Bavaria then honouring them 
with especial favour, inviting the members to his palace, and 
conferring on Professor Oken the Physiological Chair at Munich. 
The society rose rapidly in public estimation, and at the meeting 
held the following year in Berlin, where about 464 savans 
attended, and Baron Von Humboldt presided, the king and 
royal family of Prussia honoured the meeting with their coun- 
tenance and presence. Reports of this success from Mr. Babbage, 
and others of our countrymen who attended some of these 
meetings, excited attention amongst English scientific philo- 
sophers, and stimulated them to attempt the establishment of 
an organization which should, in spite of the ignorance and 
supineness of the Government, give a new impetus to science. 
In February, 1831, Dr. Brewster, who had not then obtained 
his knighthood, wrote to Professor Phillips, an able devotee of 
science, and secretary of a philosophical society established at 
York, definitely proposing the establishment of a British Asso- 
ciation of men of science similar to that which for eight years 
had existed in Germany, proposing that its first meeting 
should be held in York, and asking the Philosophical Society to 
aid in its objects. The proposal was received with much favour, 
and circular letters, signed by Professor Phillips and the Rev, 
Vernon Harcourt, were issued to literary and scientific societies, 
and to individuals interested in science throughout the country, 
convoking a meeting for the following September, the Philoso- 
phical Society offering its rooms for the occasion. The time 
arrived, and found the country in the throes of the great 
political convulsion which issued in the subsequent passing of 
the Reform Bill of 1832. Notwithstanding this, 353 persons 
attended the inaugural meeting. The late Earl Fitzwilliam, 
then Viscount Milton, president of the York Philosophical 
Society, took the chair; and Mr. Harcourt delivered a masterly 
address, in which he unfolded the project for forming an asso- 
ciation for the advancement of science, with a completeness 
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rarely to be found in the preliminary descriptions of new 
organizations. The object of the meeting was, he said, to found 
‘an association, including all the scientific strength of Great 
‘ Britain, which shall employ a short period in every year in 
‘ pointing out the lines of direction in which the researches of 
‘science should move, in indicating the particulars which most 
‘immediately demand investigation, in stating problems to be 
‘ solved and data to be fixed, in assigning to every class of mind 
‘a definite task, and suggesting to the members that there is 
‘here a shore of which the soundings are to be more definitely 
‘taken, and there a line of coast along which a voyage of 
‘discovery should be made.’ He pointed out that the efforts of 
men of science had lost much of their value for want of combi- 
nation. It had never yet been seen in this country, he said, 
that twenty chemists, or twenty mineralogists met together, to 
fix with one consent the foundations on which their respective 
sciences rest, to settle the nomenclature to be employed, or 
to explain or ascertain the mutual and reciprocal dependence 
of these and other sciences. Recognised standards, ascer- 
tained data, to serve as starting-points in scientific investi- 
gation, required to be placed on record to prevent wasted effort 
and unprofitable speculation. In all things he insisted on the 
importance of a complete systematization of record of present 
knowledge, and of effort in further investigation. Regarding 
the Association as in some degree an embodiment of the Six 
Days’ College prefigured in Bacon’s New Atlantis, he said that 
it was ‘not an association of individuals throwing their contri- 
‘butions casually into a common stock, but a body politic of 
‘ philosophers acting in a corporate capacity and with systematic 
‘views, allotting to its members their respective tasks, and 
‘ conjunctively debating and consulting for the advancement of 
‘knowledge.’ A code of laws, based largely on those of the 
German Association, which they had made their prototype, was 
adopted, in which the aims we have briefly sketched were 
embodied, especial prominence being given to the duty of 
securing a revision or repeal of the oppressive patent laws, 
which were regarded as peculiarly injurious in their obstructive 
tendency, checking invention and improvement, and seriously 
impeding the economic applications of science. 

Thus the British Association was formed, with somewhat 
lofty as well as very definite and novel pretensions. The success 
which attended its first effort scarcely confirmed the impressions 
of some of its founders as to the national scientific declension, 
but rather illustrated the existence of an amount of interest and 
even enthusiasm in the objects of science which might scarcely 
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have been anticipated. Amongst a people familiar with the 
traditions of constitutional government, and with the value 
of associated effort, an appeal for confederate action obtained a 
surer response and a nobler result than could have been ob- 
tained by royal patronage. The meeting at York brought 
together deputations from various philosophical and scientifie 
societies, as well as individuals of diverse habits of life and 
modes of thinking, impelled by a common interest in science; 
and included many Nonconformists as well as dignitaries of the 
Established Church. The ancient seats of learning in the 
country alone were conspicuous by the absence of representa- 
tives, Oxford furnishing one member, Dr. Daubeny; whilst 
Cambridge was unrepresented. 

It was scarcely to be expected that an organization so novel 
in its character and so lofty in its aims should escape opposi- 
tion. Derision from some quarters, condemnation from others, 
and predicted failure from more, were natural enough. The 
arrogance of attempting to direct investigation or control genius 
was pointed out by some, and the folly of imagining that a 
Herschel or a Faraday would be amenable to the dictates of a 
self-constituted parliament was enforced by others. The im- 
possibility of effecting any practical and valuable work in a 
week of holiday was insisted on, and the nomadic character of 


the Association was ridiculed. It was stigmatized as the grand 
opportunity for the pert, the shallow, and the conceited, to push 
themselves into notoriety, to obirude their petty inventions, or 
to air their scientific nostrums. The odium theologicum was 
raised, and the ‘dangers of peripatetic philosophy ’ were urged 
by a reverend dean ; while many real well-wishers of the —_ 


saw its programme fraught with danger, as tending to establish 
an organized secularism, deifying science and ignoring Chris- 
tianity. Others there were who predicted for it a speedy and 
signal failure as a pretentious movement, aiming at too much 
with insufficient means of action. 
Distrust and opposition alike gradually subsided ; but for some 
ears, the annual address by which each Congress was inaugu- 
rated exhibited atone of vindication and explanation. The aims 
of the organization were easily defended, as year by year its 
achievements were found to realize them. Its nomadic character, 
which to many of its friends appeared one of the most questionable 
of its phases, was well defended by Professor Phillips as one of 
its most important leading features. ‘If,’ said he, ‘we were 
‘ limited to one place, it must have been to London, where in- 
‘ stitutions for the promotion of every science and every depart- 
‘ ment of knowledge already exist, and where we meet every day 
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‘with those who are engaged in directing all those learned 
‘ pursuits. Would another institution, located solely in London, 
‘confer upon the country an amount and variety of benefit 
‘ equal to that dispensed by a society visiting in succession the 
‘mines and fields of industry in all the leading ports and 
‘ provinces 

At the third meeting, held at Cambridge, Professor Whewell, 
in his address on the work already done, and on the further 
objects of the Association, earnestly defended it from arrogance 
and vagueness in its aims. 


‘Let no one,’ he said, ‘suppose that we ascribe to assembled 
numbers and conjoined labours extravagant powers and privileges in 
the promotion of science—that we believe in the omuipotence of a 
parliament of the scientific world. We know that the progress of 
discovery can no more be suddenly accelerated by a word of command 
uttered by a multitude than by a single voice. There is, as was said 
long ago, no royal road to knowledge, no possibility of shortening the 
way, because he who wishes to travel along it is the most powerful 
one; and just as little is there any mode of making it shorter because 
they who press forward are the many. We must all start from our 
equal position, and we cannot accelerate our advance by any method 
of giving to each man his mile of march. Yet something we may do ; 
we may take care that those who come ready and willing for the 
road shall start from the proper point and in the proper direction— 
shall not stumble over broken ground when there is a causeway 
parallel to their path, nor set off confidently from an advanced point, 
when the first steps of the road are still doubtful—shall not waste 
their powers in struggling forward where movement is not progress ; 
and shall have pointed out to them all glimmering light through the 
dense deep screen which divides us from the next bright region of 
philosophical truth. We cannot create, we cannot even direct the 
powers of discoverers; but we may, perhaps, aid them to direct 
themselves ; we may, perhaps, enable them to feel how many of us 
are ready to admire their success, and willing, so far as it is possible 
for intellects of a common order, to minister to their exertions.’ 


The first meeting, held at York, was regarded both as satisfac- 
tory in itself, and as leaving future success no longer a problem. 
The plan of operations, to which we shall advert shortly, was 
decided, as we have said, with considerable precision, and has, 
with some modification and expansion, been steadily maintained 
to the present time. The real success of an organization of this 
kind, and its influence on the advancement of science, must be 
estimated by other standards than those furnished by growth in 
numbers or funds,‘ or the interest manifested in the social 
gatherings of its members and associates for an annual 
autumnal holiday, during which the attractions of science are 
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enhanced by princely hospitalities, popular lectures, exhibitions 
of works of art, fashionable soirées, concerts, excursions, 
and floral fétes. So far, however, as growth in numbers 
and in popular estimation is concerned, the success of the 
Association has been most unequivocal. The number of persons 
present at the first meeting held in York was 352; the number 
present at the meeting of 1866, held in Nottingham, was 2,803 ;* 
and on some recent occasions it has exceeded 3,000 persons ; 
the largest amount of money received as the subscriptions of 
members and associates in any one year being £3,640, at the 
Newcastle meeting, held in 1863. The first grant of money for 
the purpose of carrying out specific scientific inquiry, made 
by the Association, was £20, made in 1834; the amount granted 
in 1866 for a similar purpose was £2,265. The funds are 
obtained by the subscriptions of life members, ordinary members, 
and associates. The life membership in the earlier years of the 
Association was acquired by the payment of a sum of £5; 
later, the sum was increased to £10, which entitled the 
member to the gratuitous receipt of the Annual Report of the 
Society—a series of bulky and useful volumes, of which we shall 
yet have to speak. Ordinary members pay an entrance fee of 
£1, and an annual subscription of £1, and are also entitled 
to receipt of the reports. Associates are admitted to the 
privileges of membership during one meeting, on payment of 
£1, but they do not receive the reports, nor are they 
entitled to hold office. The provision for admitting associates 
for the year induces large numbers of local residents, not directly 
connected with science, to avail themselves of attending the 
meetings, lectures, soirées, and other festivities, from which other- 
wise they would have been excluded. Ladies in large numbers 
avail themselves of a similar privilege, accorded on similar terms. 
The present number of life members is about 1,700 ; of ordinary 
members, a little over 400 ; the number of associates varies very 
much: at Nottingham, last year, the number was 960, and of 
ladies, 771. According to the rules, fellows, members, and 
officers of certain classes of literary and philosophical societies, 
are eligible for membership; and persons not so qualified are 
eligible only after the approval of a general meeting; but 
practically, no such restriction is made. Although meeting only 
at annual intervals, much of the work of the Association is done 
by committees, appointed at the annual meeting, and a per- 
manent council of officers, who continue in office, discharging 
duties throughout the year. 


* The number present at the meeting which has just been held in 
Dundee was 2,444, and the amount granted for scientific inquiry, £2,200. 
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Before inquiring into the results of the Association, and 
what it has actually achieved, it may be interesting to glance 
at its mode of action and describe its proceedings, during what 
has been termed, in some of the localities it has visited, the 
‘wise week.’ The Association is, as we have already seen, 
essentially nomadic in its character; its meetings being held 
every year—usually in September—in different places, gene- 
rally selected as centres of learning, industry, or commerce ; 
but, singularly enough, it has never met in London; the chief 
reason for this, we apprehend, being the fact that this is the 
common home and constant meeting-ground of men of science. 
This migratory habit was, for many years, a favourite topic for 
the satirists of the Association, who suggested that science was 
made the excuse for a summer holiday, and a social re-union of 
persons with a community of tastes. If no other object had 
really existed, an organization for such a purpose might fairly 
enough have been defensible. The Association has, however, 
satisfactorily demonstrated its raison d’etre on much higher 
grounds. Whilst aiming at diffusion, by constantly establish- 
ing fresh centres of action, it has not always refused 
invitations to revisit the same place. The ancient seats of 
learning—Cambridge and Oxford—have each had sufficient 
attractions to bring the members of the British Association 
together three times; and then, as if to repel any notion that 
the calm of these scholastic retreats was the allurement, black 
and busy Birmingham has also had the honour of a third visit. 
The metropolis of Scotland and that of Ireland have each had 
two visits, as have also York, Glasgow, Liverpool, Newcastle, 
and Manchester. Invitations from influential sources in various 
towns are usually sent to the Association some years in advance, 
and at each meeting there are several competing claims for the 
honour of the next visit. At the meeting, held at Notting- 
ham, invitations from Dundee, Norwich, Exeter, and Plymouth 
were discussed, Dundee obtaining the preference. The expenses 
attendant on the reception of the Association, such as ob- 
taining meeting-rooms, holding soirées, &c., are always 
provided by the town visited, so that its own funds may 
be applied directly to its legitimate purpose—the advance- 
ment of science. The minimum sum estimated as necessary 
for each annual meeting is £1,000; an amount, however, of 
two or three times that sum is generally raised, chiefly from 
public subscriptions, and occasionally by means of grants from 
municipal or other bodies. ‘The amount of public subscriptions 
at Nottingham, for entertaining the Association, was upwards 
of £3,600, of which, after an unusually liberal expenditure, to 
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give éclat to the occasion, a return of twenty-five per cent. was 
ultimately made to the contributors. Each annual meeting is 
opened by an inaugural address, now delivered by the president ; 
but in earlier years, when it was usual to choose the president 
rather for his position as a nobleman than for his distinction in 
science, the inaugural address was frequently delivered by 
some other officer of the Association. This address is delivered 
on a Wednesday evening, the public business commencing next 
morning, and continuing for a week. 

The addresses vary somewhat in character ; some have been 
masterly expositions of the progress and influence of general 
science during the year; some of the especial action of the 
Association itself; and others are devoted to an exposition of 
the present status and recent progress in the special branch of 
science to which the president is devoted. One of the most 
able and comprehensive of these summaries of the past progress 
and present position of science is furnished by the presidential 
address of Professor Owen, at the Leeds meeting of the Associa- 
tion, in 1858. Commencing his review of science with a loft 
estimate of its mission, he announced his conviction that ‘ those 
‘ who were privileged with the faculties of discovery were to be 
‘ regarded as pre-ordained instruments in making known the 
‘ power of God, without a knowledge of which, as well as of 
‘ Scripture,’ he observed, ‘we are told that we shall err;’ he 
then proceeded with a singularly eloquent and impressive, as 
well as complete and exhaustive, narrative of modern discovery. 
In the speech of Prince Albert, who was president the following 

ear, at Aberdeen, we have another example of the compre- 

ensive address reviewing the general progress of science, not 
simply from the scholar’s technical stand-point, but in its 
relation to the common interests of mankind. In the address 
of Professor Willis, at Cambridge, in 1862, we have an 
admirable resumé of the progress of science, so far as it has 
been effected by the Association. The presidential address, de- 
livered by Mr. Grove, last year, is an admirable example of the 
exposition of one great leading idea. Mr. Grove’s name is 
especially associated with the doctrine of the correlation of 
physical forces ; and in reviewing the progress of science gene- 
y, and the lessons to be learned from its teachings, he 
devoted himself chiefly to enforcing his favourite views. ‘One 
‘ word,’ he said, ‘will give you the key-note to what I am 
‘ about to discourse on; that word is continuity—no new word, 
‘and used in no new sense, but perhaps applied more generally 
‘than it has hitherto been. We shall see, unless I am much 
‘ mistaken, that the development of observational, experimental, 
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‘and even deductive knowledge, is either obtained by steps so 
‘ extremely small as to form really continuous ascent ; or, when 
‘ distinct results apparently separate from any co-ordinate phe- 
‘nomena have been attained, that then, by the subsequent 
‘progress of science, intermediate links have been discovered 
‘uniting the apparently segregated instances with other more 
‘familiar phenomena.’ From this key-note he proceeds to 
examine the ascertained facts of physical science as illustrating 
a process of development, onetuling his brilliant excursion 
into somewhat debateable land by remarking: ‘ Philosophy 
‘ought to have no likes or dislikes; truth is her only aim. 
‘But if a glow of admiration be permitted to a physical 
‘inquirer, to my mind, a far more exquisite sense of the 
‘ beautiful is conveyed by the orderly development by necessary 
‘inter-relation and inter-action of each element of the cosmos, 
‘and by the conviction that a bullet falling to the ground 
‘changes the dynamical conditions of the universe, than can 
‘be conveyed by mysteries, by convulsions, or by cataclasms.’ 
The delivery of this address was prefaced by a singular apology. 
Mr. Grove, a practised and eloquent scientific lecturer, a 
barrister of high reputation, and in constant practice at the 
bar, who has for twenty years past annually delivered hundreds 
of addresses, confessed that this was the first time in his life in 
which he had ever written down that which he had to speak. 
The bold thinker and free speaker passed a sleepless night prior to 
delivering his address, anxious alike to speak his convictions, and 
to avoid offending those of others, and anxious, above all, to avoid 
compromising, by his remarks, the peace of the Association. 

For the purpose of scientific deliberation, the Association is 
divided into sections, to each of which a special department of 
science is awarded. At first, four sections were considered 
sufficient for the general classification of the sciences ; but by the 
re-arrangement of some branches, and by the amplification of 
their range, so as to take cognizance of distinctly new subjects, the 
sections have been increased to seven, and two sub-sections. 
At the third meeting, held at Cambridge, the leaders of the 
Association manifested their resolve to deal with somethin 
more than the physical sciences, and in creating a statistical 
section, indicated their intention of dealing with the facts, not 
of nature only, but of civilization and human ‘action. They 
felt that this might be regarded by the devotees of pure 
science as treading on perilous ground, as touching the main- 
springs of passion and feeling, by entering the domain of moral 
and political science. Professor Sedgwick, in referring to the 
formation of the section, attempted to define limits within 
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which the Association felt bound to act. By science he under- 
stood the consideration of all subjects, whether of a pure or 
mixed nature, capable of being reduced to measurement and 
calculation. All things comprehended under the categories of 
space, time, and number, properly belonged to its investigations ; 
and all material phenomena capable of being brought under 
the semblance of a law were legitimate objects of its inquiries. 
He thought, therefore, that statistical inquiries might be made 
compatible with their objects, so far as these inquiries had to 
do with matters of fact, with mere abstractions, and with 
numerical results. Considered in this light, they gave what 
he considered to be the raw material of political philosophy ; but 
with the furnishing of these facts the duty of statistical science 
ended, and had no dealings with the economical or political 
speculations into which the waywardness of man’s will or the tur- 
bulence of his passions might be imparted. In exact science there 
was always an appeal to experiment, or to acknowledged laws 
or standards, against which passion or prejudice could not plead. 
The sections, as they now stand, are—Section A, comprising 
Mathematical and Physical Sciences proper; Section B, com- 
rising Chemical Sciences; Section C, Geology; Section D, 
iology, with two sub-sections, one devoted to Physiology, and 
the other to Anthropology ;* Section E, comprehending Geo- 
graphy and Ethnology ; Section F, Economic Science and 
tatistics ; and Section G, devoted to Mechanical Sciences. At 
the meetings of each section, papers, which are generally, but 
not necessarily, contributed by members, are read and discussed ; 
such papers having been previously submitted for examination and 
approval to a committee, consisting of gentlemen distinguished 
in the branch of science to which the section is devoted, who 

meet an hour each morning before the opening of the section. 
The sectional discussions embrace a very wide field of sub- 
jects, and although in the sections devoted to the exact sciences, 
the discussions are generally extremely quiet and decorous, and 
what the non-scientific public—many of whom become asso- 
ciates, and flock to all sections— term dry, yet in the consider- 
ation of subjects admitting of latitude of opinion, and incapable 
of demonstration, the discussions are often animated, and at 
times much excitement prevails. This most commonly occurs 
when dealing with subjects connected with geological, anthro- 
pological, and ethnological science. Where the history of 
creation is deduced from geological records, or other subjects, 
in which the doctrines of development and natural selection 
come under attention, or where the negro and his place in 


* At the meeting just held at Dundee, the sub-section devoted to An- 
thropology was, in deference to local prejudices, it is alleged, suppressed. 
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creation, and similar questions, are discussed, personal feeling 
has often run very high in the sections, and satires and 
Lee Spree referring to the discussions have been printed and 
reely circulated outside. Whenever the subjects trench, how- 
ever remotely, on theological controversy, great excitement 
follows ; for, notwithstanding the conviction of some, that the 
study of science tends to sap the foundations of faith, there is 
never in the Association a lack of champions ready, wisely or 
unwisely, to do battle for their convictions, when they fanc 
that, in the most remote degree, even by implication, the trut 
of the Christian records is impugned. The traveller whose 
narrative of discovery or adventure has been doubted here meets 
personally his challengers. Livingstone, Du Chaillu, Grant, 
Speke, Baker, and others, have been found, from time to time, 
present in the Geographical and Ethnological sections, to 
repeat their statements and defend their positions. Some great 
traveller is indeed, generally, one of the chief lions of the meet- 
ing. At Bath, in 1864, the grand simplicity and earnestness 
of Livingstone—the narrative of whose cruel fate has recently 
saddened England—kept an audience of some thousands breath- 
less with his narrative of experiences as the pioneer of Christianity, 
civilization, and commerce, in the dark land where, it is too 
much to be feared, he has since found a bloody grave. The 
news of the sad accident which suddenly put a period to the 
life of Speke, at a moment when his presence was eagerly 
anticipated in the sections, cast a gloom over the same meeting. 
Besides the sectional meetings, other modes are adopted of 
carrying out one of the avowed objects of the Association—the 
promotion of intercourse between the cultivators of science ; and 
the evenings are generally devoted to scientific lectures on 
recent discoveries, to converzazioni, and other festivities, more or 
less directly connected with science. It is, however, by the 
committees annually appointed, and by the plans they organize, 
that the substantial work of the Association is done. One of its 
earliest works, under the direction of its committees, was the com- 
mencement of a series of exhaustive reports on the exact state of 
various important branches of science, each of the reports being 
undertaken at the request of the Association, by a man pre- 
eminent in his department. One of the first aims of the Executive 
was to obtain data as to the actual position of each science, so as to 
decide the starting-points for further research, and to determine 
in what directions such research was desirable. The exact state 
of the various sciences having been defined, a further series of 
reports was obtained of researches undertaken in accordance with 
the suggestions of the first reports. These reports have been 
continued to the present time, and of themselves form a most 
BB2 
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complete scientific library. Amongst the most copious con- 
tributors, both in reports and special communications, we find 
the virtual founder of the Association, Sir David Brewster, 
whose name appears in the general index of subjects, consider- 
ably upwards “am hundred times. Amongst others in the list 
of contributors to these reports, we find the names of Airy, 
Herschel, Whewell, Buckland, Sabine, Faraday, Daubeny, 
Glaisher, Wheatstone, Fairbairn, Owen, Lubbock, Brisbane, 
De la Rue, each associated with the subject upon which 
his name carries assumed weight, and gives undoubted value 
to his report. Against this system of reporting some early 
women were made, as a system of bookmaking, useless or 
ngerous. The value of such a system must necessarily depend 
upon its trustworthiness; and on this score it appears to be 
beyond challenge. Another important agency in aiding scien- 
tific progress is found in the parliamentary committee of the 
Association, the duty of which is to bring influence to bear on 
the legislation in promoting the interests of science, and obtain- 
ing grants for scientific purposes of national importance. An 
observatory at Kew—at which, in accordance with a suggestion 
of Sir John Herschel, photographs of the sun are made every 
day—is maintained under the superintendence of a standing 
committee, the sum annually devoted to the observatory being 
£600. Special committees are appointed from time to time 
with special functions, and on the suggestion of a committee 
of recommendations, grants of money are made by the general 
committee, to aid in carrying out operations of value to science 
generally. The total amount devoted by the Association to 
experiment and research, from its own funds, amounts to about 
£28,800 ; the sum granted last year, being the largest annual 
amount so devoted, was £2,270. The general character of 
the objects to which these sums are applied will be best under- 
stood by a reference to the actual grants of last year, a statement 
of which, from the official report, we append,* from which also 
* Synopsis of Grants of Money appropriated to Scientific Purposes by the 
General Committee, at the Nottingham Meeting, in August, 1866. 


The names of the Members who would be entitled to call on the General 
Treasurer for the respective Grants are prefixed. 
Kew Observatory. £ ad. 
Maintaining the Establishment of Kew Observatory........ 600 0 0 
Mathematics and Physics. 

Sabine, Lieut.-General: Instruments for observationsin India 200 
Glaisher, Mr.; Lunar 120 
Williamson, Prof.: Electrical Standards 00 
Airy, Mr.: Reduction of Riimker’s Observations (renewed) 150 
Glaisher, Mr.: British 5 
Sykes, Col.: Balloon Experiments ..................64.. 50 
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will be gleaned the nature of the inquiries for which committees 
are appointed, and the minute ramifications to which the 
interest and labours of the Association extend. 

From this brief sketch of the operations of the Association, it 
will be seen that there is machinery for work as well as for 
holiday-making. It may be interesting to inquire next what 
in six and thirty years this scientific confederation has effected, 
not merely in specific results, but in general influence. Few 
human institutions achieve all the avowed aims with which 
they set out ; and in some respects, to which we shall advert, the 
British Association has not been an exception to the general 
law. As regards the general advancement of science, however, 
it can scarcely be said to have effected less than even its sanguine 
projectors anticipated. Let us first deal with some specific facts 
in regard to what it has achieved. 


£ ad. 
Glaisher, Mr.: Luminous Moteors ..............secceeee 50 0 0 
Kew Committee : Meteorological Observations in Palestine 50 0 0 
Robinson, Dr.: Sound under Water ...................4. 30 0 0 
Geology. 
Mitchell, Mr. : Alum Bay Fossil Leaf-Beds .............. 25 0 0 
Lyell, Sir C. : Kent’s Hole Investigation.................. 100 0 0 
itchell, Mr. : Bournemouth Fossil Leaf-Beds.............. 30 0 0 
Busk, Professor: Maltese Caverns Elephants ............ 50 0 0 
Bate, Mr. C. Spence: Fossil Crustacea..........-.-.eee00 25 0 0 
Wright, Dr. E. P.: Kilkenny Coal-field .................. 25 0 0 
Scott, Mr. R H.: Plant Beds of North Greenland ........ 100 0 0 
Phillips, Prof.: Secondary Reptiles ................s0008 50 0 0 
Biology. 
Jeffreys, Mr.: Marine Fauna, Ireland.................... 25 0 0 
Jeffreys, Mr.: Dredging West Coast of Shetland.......... 75 0 0 
Tristram, Rey. H. B.: Insect Fauna, Palestine............ 30 0 0 
.Wright, Dr.E. P.: Coastof North Greenland, Floraand Fauna 75 0 0 
Richardson, Dr. B. W.: Physiological Action of the Ethyl 
Geography and Ethnology. 
Nicholson, Sir C.: Palestine Exploration ................ 50 0 0 
Statistics and Economic Science. 
Bowring, Sir J.: Metrical Committee ............. 2.45. 30 0 0 
Mechanics. 
Russell, Mr. J. Scott: Analysis of Reports on Steam-ship 
Fairbairn, Mr. :.Manufacture of Iron and Steel............ 25 0 0 
Webster, Mr.: Patent Laws (renewed)................-05. 30 0 0 
£2,270 0 0 
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We have referred to the reports of the Association. These 
now consist of thirty-six bulky volumes, which, besides con- 
taining an epitome of existing theoretical and practical science, 
furnish a ‘autho history of the progress of science during 
the last half-century. The reports on special subjects under- 
taken at the request of the Association are printed in full, as 
are also such of the sectional papers as receive for that 
purpose the recommendation of the sectional committees. Of 
papers deemed of less importance abstracts only are published, 
whilst of some the titles only are preserved on record. Un- 
fortunately, the tardy issue of this annual volume—which, for 
some unexplained reason, is rarely ready until twelve months 
after the conclusion of the meeting—robs it of much of its 
value. Of late years this inconvenience has been to some extent 
remedied by the local press of the neighbourhood, which has 
published very copious reports of the proceedings during the 
progress of the meeting. These reports—for the most part, very 
well done, considering the difficulties and pressure under which 
they are produced—are frequently published at the close of 
the meeting in a complete form, and furnish readers not 
merely with the papers and discussions, but frequently with a 
mass of other information relating to the Association and its 
members. The official annual reports, consisting now of bulky 
volumes, containing not less than six hundred pages each, furnish 
a remarkable specific statement of what has been done. The 
inaugural address of Professor Willis, at Cambridge, five years 
ago, —- us with an admirable synopsis of the results of 
the Association, especially as effected by the committees, who 

tuitously devote their time, thought, and labour to the 
Sain entrusted to them, the sums granted for the prosecution 
of such duties being strictly confined to the necessary expenses 
incurred. Estimating the work done by the committees by the 
money so expended, regarded as one of the methods of arriving at 
results, he found that of about £20,000 which had then been 
granted, twelve parts had been devoted to subjects con- 
nected with the department of mathematics and physics— 
two parts each to geological and mechanical science; one 
part to zoology and botany; and one part divided amongst 
the sections of geography, ihaalitor, and statistics. The large 
proportion—two-thirds of the whole amount—devoted to mathe- 
matical and physical science, is easily explained by the costly 
nature of the instruments employed, and by the comparatively 
large sums absorbed by the Kew Observatory. Eighteen hun- 
dred pounds were expended in cataloguing the stars, producing 
a result of the utmost value to astronomers; the British Asso- 
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ciation Catalogue being now recognised as a standard. Under 
the direction of the late Professor Whewell a most important 
system of tide observations was obtained, determining the 
course of the tidal wave in regard to the coasts of Europe, to the 
Atlantic coast to the United States, to New Zealand, and to the 
east coast of Australia, the Association devoting about £1,300 to 
their reduction. More than £2,000, we are informed, have been 
devoted to meteorology and magnetism. A suggestion made in 
1833, at Cambridge, by General Sabine, issued in the magnetic 
survey of the British Isles, by a committee of the Association. 
This was the first survey ever made for the express purpose of 
determining the positions and values of the three isomagnetic 
lines corresponding toa particular epoch over the whole face ofa 
country. The Association followed up this by a recommendation 
to Government for the dispatch of a naval expedition, to make a 
magnetic survey in the southern portions of the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans, which was carried out by Sir James Ross, in 
the years 1839 to 1843. Other important magnetic surveys, 
at the instance of the Association, followed, which have 
contributed much to the practical knowledge of the subject. 
In 1840, at the instance of the Association and the Royal 
Society, a system of simultaneous magnetical and meteoro- 
logical observatories was established at different points of the 
earth’s surface by the Government of this country, and by 
some of the principal foreign Governments: these have mate- 
tially added to our knowledge of meteorology, and of its con- 
nection with magnetic science. A department for obtaining 
hydrographical and meteorological observations at sea, created 
in 1854 by our Government, was also the result of representa- 
tions made by the Association. Its committee and its funds 
have been employed in ascertaining thermal conditions in the 
deepest mines, and, by balloon ascents, at the greatest heights. 
Earthquake shocks have been registered, and an exhaustive 
report of the facts and theory of these phenomena published. 
Amongst the most important achievements of the Association 
may be reckoned the establishment and maintenance of an 
observatory at Kew, devoted to very important physical obser- 
vations. This observatory, erected by George III., had long 
been neglected and idle. In 1842, its use was granted to the 
Association, which has since maintained there an efficient staff, 
with valuable instruments, although the pressure of this enter- 
prise upon limited funds has been verysevere; and more than once 
it has been seriously considered whether the cost could be con- 
tinued. The system of photographic self-registration of mag- 
netic and meteorological changes now in use in different parts 
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of the world was originated here. The first photo-heliograph, 
carrying out Sir John Herschel’s suggestion as to the import- 
ance of obtaining daily photographs of the sun for comparative 
observation, was erected here, and is still in active operation. 
This valuable experimental observatory is devoted not only to 
special important physical researches, but also to the testing and 
improvement of instruments for such research generally. It con- 
tains a workshop, fitted with complete tools for the purpose. All 
the barometers, thermometers, and hygrometers required by the 
Board of Trade and Admiralty are tested and graduated here; 
magnetic and meteorological apparatus are manufactured and 
tested. Such instruments are also here examined and verified 
for travellers and explorers, and for foreign or colonial obser- 
vatories, the tests of the Kew establishment having become the 
acknowledged standard of accuracy. All this has been effected 
with the aid only of occasional grants from the Royal Society 
and other sources. 

Of the sum devoted to geology, part has been expended on 
surveys and measurement of a level line, to aid in determining 
the permanence of the relative level of sea and land, and the 
mean level of the ocean, and on procuring drawings of geo- 
logical sections temporarily laid open in railway and other exca- 
vations; and part, on researches and classifications of fossils. 
In mechanical science, the funds have been devoted to experi- 
ments on the forms of vessels, and on the motion and nature 
of waves; to experiments on the strength of materials, which 
had a material influence on the production of the tubular bridge 
over the Menai Strait; and to several other similar purposes. 
Dredging committees, in connection with zoological science, 
-have been maintained on our own coast, in the Mediterranean, 
and elsewhere, and have furnished results of much import- 
ance to the subject of pisciculture. Experiments on the pre- 
servation of the vegetative powers of seeds, and on the influence 
of coloured light on the germination of seeds and growth of 
plants, have claimed the attention and funds of botanical com- 
mittees. It was to this Association that Baron Liebig com- 
municated his work so important to agriculture, on the appli- 
cation of chemistry to vegetable physiology. 

It is not necessary, however, to proceed further with this 
bare catalogue of facts, achieved four years ago, nor to describe 
the amount of similar work since effected. Neither have we space 
to enter into an estimate of the importance of the work performed 
in its application to the national prosperity and welfare of man- 
kind. None of these researches are barren; we cannot here 
trace them to their issues; but we may quote words in rela- 
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tion to one branch of the Association’s operations, which 
explain also the inspiration of Livingstone, who steadfastly 
pursued his African researches, in daily danger of such a cruel 
catastrophe as that which has, we fear, terminated his career. 
In one of his communications to the Association he wrote :— 
‘The end of the geographical feat is only the beginning of 
‘missionary enterprise. Geographers labouring to make men 
‘better acquainted with one another, soldiers fighting against 
‘oppression, and sailors rescuing captives in deadly climates, 
‘are all, as well as missionaries, aiding in hastening a glorious 
‘ consummation of God’s dealings towards man.’ 

Having glanced at the history of some of the results of the 
Association, we may for a moment again refer to the necessity 
of the times which created it. To the Christian philosopher, 
accustomed to find in every act of the great drama of history 
an especial fitness, and to regard it as ‘ asserting eternal pro- 
‘ vidence’ the concurrent advent of the want, and of the agency 
to meet the want, will not appear strange. It may be interest- 
ing, however, again briefly to refer to the circumstances which 
rendered the action of such an Association peculiarly desirable. 
After the conclusion of the peace of Europe, in 1815, the culture 
of the arts of peace, for many years in comparative abeyance, 
began to revive, and manufactures and commerce began to 
advance; science, as we have already shown, remaining 
relatively in astate of stagnation. The progress of the arts and 
the standstill of science involve, however, a practical solecism 
which could not long exist. The manufacturing wealth of a 
nation depends much on the progress of invention, and almost 
every invention of any value in the whole history of civilization 
has been the offspring of science. Real advancement in arts 
and manufactures depending, then, on scientific bases, the 
result must fail when its cause ceases to operate ; and it became 
manifest to thoughtful observers that, unless a change was 
effected, England would eventually be distanced in the industrial 
arts in which she had long enjoyed supremacy. Without scientific 
organizations, the progress of science, and of discovery and in- 
vention dependent on science, are not readily stimulated. The 
study of abstract science is not in itself productive, and makes 
tardy progress in the absence of the encouragement which is 
derived from recognition and appreciation. Tiebig remarks 
that an absolute condition of the development of science among 
nations is the existence of a class of men devoted wholly to the 
cultivation of the mind, to the exclusion of all other objects and 
considerations, as this study is not productive of anything which 
can be exchanged in the market for the necessaries of life. 
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Discoveries in abstract science, observes Sir David Brewster, 
however rich and ample may be their blossom, do not at once 
mature their fruit for the national treasury. Many a winter 
intervenes between their spring and their harvest ; and as the 
study of abstract science must precede the discovery of its 
applications, the neglect and decline of a few years must 
inevitably make themselves felt in their influence on national 
prosperity, without a remedy being easily found in individual 
effort. It is only the most robust and vigorous class of intellect 
which can pursue abstract science for its own sake, unstimu- 
lated by external sympathy or the encouragement of associated 
effort ; and great, indeed, and nobly self-dependent, as Sir John 
Herschel remarks, must that mind be which, unrepressed by 
difficulty, unbroken by labour, and unexcited by applause, can 
find in the working of a purely intellectual problem, or the 
prosecution of tedious research, attractions which will lead him 
to endure and overcome the one and dispense with the other. 
The sympathies of mankind, he adds, have rarely been accorded 
to strictly intellectual studies. Men seldom applaud what they 
do not, in some degree, at least, comprehend ; and ‘thus it has 
‘ happened that, in so many cases, the impulse of intellectual 
‘ activity, even when given by individuals, has failed of pro- 
‘ pagation. The ball has not been caught up at the rebound by 
‘ emulous hands: the march of progress, in place of quickening 
‘has halted in tardy and intermitted steps, and soon ceased 
‘ altogether.’ 

Such a period of stagnation was recognised and regretted, at 
the time of which we write, by men of science, who felt the 
powerlessness of individual exertion to overcome the intellectual 
supineness which prevailed. About the same time, the principle 
of associated effort, which has been so fully developed during the 
last half-century, presented itself as possessing two essential 
elements of success in overcoming the evil. It possessed not 
only the aggregate power of many units, but also a diffusiveness 
essentially valuable in overcoming a wide-spread inertia; and 
this principle of combination the pioneers of the recent renais- 
sance of science found, at a period when the public mind was 
arousing itself from the calm enjoyment of peace to demand a 
gigantic revision, if not perfect equation, of the distribution of 
political powef, the fit agency to effect their purpose. The 
first symptoms of a general awakening of the national mind 
had come from below. The progress of Mechanics’ Institutes, 
which at the time were still comparatively untested educational 
machinery, had shown that the artizans of the country had 
learned amid the revival of the arts of peace, that man could not 
live by bread alone. The Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
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Knowledge had within a few years begun to send forth its 
valuable, although necessarily elementary, works to the people 
at large. These institutions were popularizing what was 
known, without extending the domain of knowledge. A 
fresh power and fresh action were necessary: and these were 
found in the British Association, which undertook the organi- 
zation of effort, not to popularize science, but to elevate it, to 
give new impulse and definite aim to research, to stimulate it to 
further triumphs in the mighty fields which remained unex- 
plored, and which waited to yield their secrets to the earnest 
scientific student of nature and her laws, both for man’s good, 
and his Creator’s glory. 

It is beside our purpose, and would far exceed the limits to 
which we are confined, to estimate the progress in science which 
has been made, or to ae to define its present position, as 
compared with the science which prevailed less than forty years 
ago; but it may be interesting to glance for a moment at one or 
two distinguishing phases of modern science, which are intimately 
associated with our subject. We have already stated that some 
of the especial characteristics of the science of our age are its 
tendency to explore experimentally the deepest, remotest, and 
most subtle of nature’s secrets; its tendency to exactness in all 
its researches ; and to the practical application of that already 
attained, both to the purposes of extended investigation and to 
the common purposes of man’s life. It would be easy to 
illustrate these characteristics of modern science by a history of 
recent research in chemistry, electricity, magnetism, photology, 
or other branches of physics; or more especially by pointing to 
the laborious collection and systematization of facts in meteoro- 
logy, a work especially undertaken by the Association, and by 
which this important subject is fast being redeemed from the 
region of empiricism into a science of the utmost value to man. 
The tendency of science in the old time was to imagine a 
solution to its difficulties: thus phlogiston was the pervading 
principle of heat; a philosopher’s stone the source of wealth ; 
and an elixir of life the source of health and longevity. It was 
easier to create a Deus ex machind than to find truth by patient, 
systematic, and laborious research. The tendency of our times 
in attempting to explain phenomena is to search for alaw. Of 
the tendency to practical application in science, oe life 
presents abundant illustration. Instead, however, of entering 
into a resumé of generalities familiar to every educated reader, 
we propose to glance at one illustrative phase of modern science, 
to which considerable attention has been given by this Associa- 
tion, and which satisfactorily combines the characteristics to 
which we have referred. 
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Perhaps no branch of research has presented such startling 
revelations as that known to modern science as spectrum 
analysis, the history of which belongs very especially to the 
last quarter of a century, and the practical application of 
which has been confined to a fourth of that period. The 
initial step, it is true, dates from 1808, when our country- 
man, Wollaston, discovered that the solar spectrum was traversed 
by innumerable dark lines, the exact and invariable position 
of which, to the number of six hundred, was determined, 
twelve years later, by Fraunhofer, by whose name they 
have since been distinguished. The number of these lines 
was subsequently increased by Sir David Brewster to two 
thousand. As research progressed, it was discovered that various 
simple substances could be distinguished by the colour and 
position of the lines they presented when submitted to pris- 
matic analysis in a state of incandescence. To Mr. Fox 
Talbot, whose name is associated with the practical discovery 
of the art of photography, belongs also the honour of having 
first distinctly announced, in 1834, that by this method of 
optical analysis the minutest portion of two substances, such, 
for instance, as lithium and strontium, could be distinguished 
with more certainty than by any other method of analysis, 
A year later, an important contribution to the subject was 
made at the Dublin Meeting of the Association by Professor 
Wheatstone, especially referring to the spectra of the electro- 
voltaic and electro-magnetic sparks, on which occasion he 
pointed out that a new optical means of examining the internal 
mechanism of matter was placed at the disposal of experi- 
mentalists. Professor Miller followed up this subject, and at 
the meeting of the Association in 1845 presented an account of 
his experiments and observations on the dark lines of the pris- 
matic spectrum, produced by the passage of light through 
coloured vapours, and gases from coloured flames. The full 
meaning of these remarkable results was not then appreciated, 
and it was not until the publication of the researches of Kirch- 
hoff and Bunsen, in 1860, that the startling truth was appre- 
hended that this method of analysis presented a means of 
examining the nature and constitution of bodies, millions of 
miles distant, and of ascertaining that many of the metals 
which form the crust of our earth were present also in the solar 
atmosphere. 

It is unnecessary to enter into technical detail on the mode of 
applying spectrum observation ; nor need we recapitulate the steps 
which led to the important discovery to which we have just referred; 
but we may be pardoned by those to whom the subject is familiar 
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for briefly restating the facts apon which the discovery is based. 
The dark lines in the solar spectrum having been carefully noted, 
and their unvarying position carefully mapped out, it was 
found, in examining the spectra of various incandescent bodies, 
that certain luminous lines always accurately corresponded in 
position, relation, and size to certain dark lines in the solar 
spectrum. Thus the dark line, or rather lines, D, in the solar 
spectrum were found always to correspond exactly with the 
luminous yellow lines given by incandescent sodium. The next 
step was to examine the solar light, when it had passed through 
various vapours not incandescent or luminous themselves. It 
was then found that they possessed the power of absorbing light, 
and causing dark lines, the dark lines always corresponding in 
position, size, and relation to the luminous lines they produced in 
an incandescent state. Repeated and careful experiment confirmed 
the accuracy of the correspondences thus obtained, and led Kirch- 
hoff to the grand conclusion we have indicated, and which the 
researches of all phycisists have since confirmed, namely, that 
Fraunhofer’s dark lines in the solar spectrum are caused by the 
absorption of the sun’s light by the vapours of various substances 
in its atmosphere, each of which may be certainly determined by 
its characteristic line. The undoubted presence in the solar 
atmosphere of a large number of substances common to our 
earth is thus determined : iron, magnesium, nickel, chromium, 
strontium, barium, copper, zinc, and other metals, having been 
distinctly discovered. The experiments of Kirchhoff and 
Bunsen have been carefully repeated, and further developed by 
many members of the Association; Miller, Roscoe, Huggins, 
Crookes, and others, giving especial attention to the new terres- 
trial and stellar chemistry thus opened out. The light from the 
planets has been examined, and although it has been found in 
most cases to resemble that of the source whence it was 
derived, there have been seen in some instances vapours, of 
which the earth’s atmosphere furnishes no analogue. The light 
from the stars, the suns of other systems, when submitted to 
prismatic examination, has presented some remarkable facts. In 
some of them we have no indication whatever of the presence of 
hydrogen ; and if the planets belonging to these systems, follow- 
ing the analogy of our system, resemble their suns, we have 
started for our contemplation the startling problem of worlds 
without water. In the majority of instances, however, we find 
in the stellar atmospheres such metals as magnesium, sodium, 
bismuth, antimony, mercury, and other of the bodies which are 
most widely spread in our earth, and are most essential to 
animal and vegetable life. ‘No fact hitherto discovered,’ 
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remarks Mr. Balfour Stewart, ‘so much exhibits the unity of 
‘ creation, none more the unity of the Creator; and thus the last 
‘ great achievement of science becomes, as it were, a comment on 
‘the first page of sacred history, in which we are told, “ He 
‘ made the stars also!” 

Spectrum analysis, however, is not confined to the wonders 
of abstract science. It was said by Fontenelle, that with a 
little better sight the discoveries of chemistry would have 
formed a portion of our common experience. His remarks 
might, with singular propriety, have been applied to prismatic 
analysis. Its especial office is to bring something under our 
eyes, which, without its aid, would have evaded them. Its 
applications to practical purposes are already numerous and of 
substantial value, and are steadily increasing. Its contribution 
to our knowledge, of a material character, was the discovery of 
several new metals. In examining the spectra of certain 
alkalies obtained from mineral waters, Bunsen discovered two 
bright blue lines, not hitherto observed, which indicated the 
presence of a new substance. The knowledge of its existence 
enabled him to apply the resources of chemistry to effect its 
isolation, and a new metal, which was named cesium, was the 
result of his efforts. In the course of further similar investiga- 
tions, two new red lines were discovered, and another new metal 
was isolated, now known as rubidium. The next discovery was 
that of the interesting metal thallium, the first trophy secured 
by an English chemist using this mode of analysis. Indium, 
erbium, terbium, aud dydium have followed ; and these, it is 
probable, are but the beginning of our material gains. The 
rapidity with which this method accomplishes its work is not 
one of the least striking features, in an economic point of view. 
The nature of a mixture of half a dozen of the alkaline earths or 
metals, which would require many hours of labour, and involve 
much cost of material to separate and distinguish by the ordinary 
processes of chemistry, can be determined in a minute or two by 
the spectroscope, the minutest traces of any one of them failing to 
escape observation. The delicacy of this mode of testing elemen- 
tary substances almost beggars the imagination. It presents no 
analogue in experience, except the sense of smell, which detects 
the presence of some perfumes by a millionth part of a grain. 
Protessor Roscoe has shown that the 200,000,000th part of a 
grain of sodium could be distinguished by its influence on the 
spectrum. Of lithium, the 6,000,000th part of a grain has been 
readily detected; and this metal, supposed at one time to be a 
rare one, has, by the aid of this mode of analysis, been found to 
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be one of the most widely distributed elements, being found in 
the sea, in rivers, and various mineral waters; in rocks, plants, 
and animal bodies. 

One of the most startling, as well as the most practical and 
important applications of spectrum analysis, has recently been 
made by Mr. H. C. Sorby, who, by combining its operations 
with those of the microscope, has given his experiments an 
important bearing on the sacredness of human life. The result 
of his research has enabled him to detect, by its specific 
absorption band, 1,000th part of a grain of blood left on a 
fabric, although months may have elapsed since it was spilled, 
and all apparent traces of a stain may have been removed 
by repeated washing. We have referred hitherto to the 
aenplion lines, caused by solar light, passing through various 
bodies in a state of vapour, and to the specific coloured lines 
produced in the spectra by certain bodies in a state of incan- 
descence. But there are other applications of this principle. 
Much may be learnt by examining the light reflected from solid 
opaque bodies, and more still by the light transmitted through 
transparent substances. All bodies capable of entering into 
soluticn, and freely transmitting light, are suitable for this mode 
of examination, the light passing through being then decom- 
posed by means of the prism, and its peculiar powers of absorp- 
tion examined. We shall here contine ourselves to a brief 
description of the application to which we have referred—the 
detection of minute traces of blood. The presence of blood in 
very minute quantity may be detected by its reflected light. A 
speck of blood on white paper, invisible to the naked eye, not 
exceeding in weight the 1,000,000th part of a grain, may be 
detected. But it is best examined in solution; and here a 
100th part of a grain gives a spectrum, as well marked as can 
be desired, although, as we,have said, the presence of much less 
is apparent. Two well-marked absorption lines are produced by 
blood in the green portion of the solar spectrum. An ammoniacal 
solution of cochineal is the only other substance giving lines 
at all similar; and these are so distinct in size, position, and 
relation, that there is no danger of confounding them. 

A somewhat important application of this method of examina- 
tion has been made comparatively recently in connection with a 
tragedy still familiar to the memory of most of our readers as the 
‘Mountain Ash murder.’ We need not recall the circumstances, 
beyond stating that the turning-point of the evidence consisted 
in certain stains on the handle of a hatchet, which had been 
borrowed by the accused. The hatchet and handle had been 
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washed ; but on the portion of the handle which entered the 
metal blade the small stains were observed. By the eye of 
science these stains were ascertained to be blood. Dr. Herapath, 
in his evidence, described his application of Mr. Sorby’s method. 
Having obtained some sections of the stained wood, he immersed 
them in distilled water, and produced a slightly coloured solution, 
which, after filtration, was submitted to the examination of the 
spectrum microscope. He says :—‘I subjected this fluid to the 
‘action of light, and it had, undoubtedly, the properties peculiar 
‘to a solution of blood. ... From this optical test, I was 
‘ satisfied that the sections of the hatchet had been stained with 
‘ blood, and by chemical analyses, I demonstrated that it was 
‘blood. The combination of the tests showed the substance on 
‘ the handle must have been blood.’ Microscopic examination has 
long done good service in such examinations; it has now 
acquired a powerful and still keener visaged ally, to aid in 
protecting the innocent as well as in tracking the guilty, inas- 
much as this test will, of course, as surely mark the absence of 
blood in a doubtful red stain arising from some other cause as 
its presence, if really there. It is another aid in binding the 
links of evidence either to demonstrate innocence, or to bring 
home guilt; another agency by which murder will out, and, 
though it hath n» tongue, ‘speak with most miraculous organ.’ 
In the case to which we have referred, the evidence was subse- 
quently confirmed by the confession of the murderer. 

We have thus glanced briefly at the history of spectrum 
analysis, because it is one of the developments of science 
essentially belonging to the Association period, and has been 
especially cherished by the Association influence ; and because 
it is further, as we have said, peculiarly illustrative of the 
especial characteristics of modern science to which we have 
reterred, namely, its enterprising inquiry in remote, subtle, and 
apparently intangible regions; its mimuteness and exactness of 
research ; and its rapid use of materials won, both in the prose- 
cution of further investigation, and in the immediate promotion 
of the purposes of civilization. 

Apart from the specific results accomplished by the British 
Association, its influence has doubtless been beneficial on the 
progress of science generally; and in this respect, its somewhat 
paraphrastic title, to which exception has at times been taken as 
being unnecessarily roundabout, indicates with tolerable accuracy 
its character and action. It is not simply a society of scientific 
men, nor even of students of science; still less is it, as we have 
already said, an institution for popularizing science in the 
ordinary acceptation of the term. It has been essentially un 
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organization for advancing the study, the applications, and 
the national appreciation of science, and the recognition 
of its importance. The gloomy vaticinations as to the 
decline of science which preceded its inauguration and stimu- 
lated its establishment, were doubtless exaggerated by the sen- 
sitiveness of some able writers to what seemed national slight 
to science. But it was scarcely to be seriously supposed, that 
in the land of Bacon and Boyle, of Cavendish and Newton, 
of Dollond and Wollaston, of Davy and Herschel, of Watt 
and Stephenson, any actual decline or decay of science was 
possible. The decline of science was, perhaps, less a fact than 
was the national non-recognition of its importance. Abstract 
science was regarded as something vague and indefinite, having 
no connection with the affairs of common life; and, as we have 
seen, was believed by some to be absolutely inimical to the 
practical arts. But the attention which the existence and 
action of such an organization has called to the study of the 
physical sciences, the encouragement it has afforded to that 
study, and the diffusive influence it has exercised, have mate- 
rially aided in bringing about the change in public opinion con- 
cerning the importance of science generally. It is no longer 
necessary either to make pleas for science to justify its study, 
or to complain of its decline. It is now known to communities 
that the promotion of science implies the advancement of indi- 
vidual and national wealth, health, peace, comfort, and safety, as 
well as the growth of intellectual elevation. It is now acknow- 
ledged that by the aid of science our steam ships are constructed, 
and circumnavigate the globe in safety, making a certain path 
through the trackless ocean; and that, by the instruction of 
science, they may avoid the dangerous cyclone, and escape the 
force of the storm. That by science we belt the land with the 
most rapid means of transit for men, and men’s goods; and, 
practically annihilating time and space, converse with each 
other from the ends of the earth. That by the aid of science, 
inert matter is taught to do man’s work; that by its aid, our 
looms teem with every kind of fabric, and our fabrics revel in 
every phase of delicate and gorgeous colour. That by its 
influence on agriculture, food is made plentiful and whole- 
some; that by it our raiment is made comfortable and 
cheap; that our houses are made healthy and convenient ; 
that plagues and pestilence are gradually driven from our 
cities, and diseases combatted and overcome. That in our 
time of mortal weakness, it can relieve us from the cruel but 
often necessary tortures of the surgeon’s knife, by imparting a 
happy unconsciousness, which protects from pain and often aids 
NO. XCII. ce 
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recovery. One of its latest boons of this kind was introduced 
at the meeting of the Association at Nottingham, when 
Dr. Richardson explained and illustrated practically the valu- 
able effects of local anesthesia, which, produced by a tiny 
shower of ether, renders insensitive a limited area of the frame 
of man or beast, permitting the painless application of the 
knife without even the temporary disadvantage of personal 
insensibility. The multitudinous benefits of science are in our 
day readily recognised and acknowledged, and that they are so 
is unquestionably largely due to the influence and action of this 
Association. In public schools, organized scientific education is 
still lacking and inefficient ; but the influence of the Association 
is beginning to bear on this subject. At the Nottingham meeting 
of the Association, Mr. Bernal Osborne, referring to the im- 
rtance of educational reform and the action of the Association 
in this matter, remarked, that he had ‘ had the disadvantage of 
‘being brought up in a public school and a university, and 
‘therefore knew little of the sciences, and nothing of art.’ 
When he left college he entered Parliament, ‘with a stock of 
‘ erudition which would have puzzled a doctor, and a degree of 
‘ignorance of which any schoolboy might have been ashamed.’ 
Al this is changed. The physical sciences are no longer 
excluded from our universities, and the bonds between them 
and this Association have been strengthening steadily ever since 
the second year of its existence. Not merely in its own direct 
action and immediate influence are the results of this organiza- 
tion to be traced. Such an Association is necessarily germinal, 
and issues in the formation of other societies with like or 
kindred aims. Eight years after the successful establishment 
of the British Association, the American Association of Geolo- 
gists was formed, which in 1848 became the American Asso- 
ciation for the promotion of science, with similar aims and 
characteristics as its prototype. The Statistical Society of 
London, and the National Association for the promotion of 
Social Science may be regarded as direct issue from the British 
Association; whilst its indirect influence in giving birth to 
scientific societies, and in stimulating Government to the estab- 
lishment of various agencies for the advancement of scientific 
and art education cannot be easily estimated. 
_ The influence of the British Association has been, as we have 
seen, essentially valuable in creating a position for science and for 
the man of science, and in gaining recognition for them alike 
from the Government and the people. The patronage of princes 
and potentates has not been needed to effect this. The parlia- 
mentary committee of the Association has obtained Government 
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aid for projects of national importance, but has not happily, 
devoted much effort to secure eleemosynary aid for scientific 
men. Some attempts, however, have been made in this direc- 
tion. In 1852, Lord Wrottesley and Sir R. Inglis, instructed 
by the Association, had an interview with Lord Derby, then in 
power, to point out the ill success which had attended the 


- applications of scientific men to be placed on the Civil List, as 


only thirteen per cent. of the annual sum awarded had been 
devoted to their relief. Lord Rosse, president of the Royal 
Society, had at the time just made unsuccessful application 
for pensions for Hind and Mantell, which, however, we ma 
mention, were granted at a later date. In 1854, Lord 
Wrottesley again brought the subject under the attention 
of Government. Lord Aberdeen, then First Lord of the 
Treasury, replied with much justice, that in order to meet even 
a small number of the claims brought under his attention, it 
was necessary to require that poverty as well as merit should 
be a condition upon which a pension should be granted. Lord 
Wrottesley protested against such a condition as casting by 
implication a stigma on the recipients, and adding, that men like 
Avery, Hamilton, Owen, and Adams, already enjoying pensions, 
would scarcely have accepted them upon such an understanding. 
Some recent events have given a prominent interest to this 
question of the claims of intellect to grants from the public purse, 
upon which much singular misconception seems to prevail. A 
pension granted is either an alms bestowed, or debt paid. If 
the recipient have made some great discovery, or done some 
noble work which increases the national wealth, or adds to the 
national elevation and dignity, he may receive his guerdon 
from the public purse without a blush; his pension elevates 
the nation by proving its appreciation and gratitude, without 
degrading the recipient. If, again, the thinker have devoted 
his life and labours to the service of the public, and have, 
through the unmarketable character of his work, or through 
misfortune or mismanagement, failed to reap his reward, he 
may, without impropriety, make application for aid from 
the public purse, as payment of his debt. If the man whose 
thriftless labours have been intended for the public good, but 
have failed alike to serve his country or himself, approach the 
public purse, he may, perhaps, without much wrong, receive 
some pittance as an alms. But in a country like ours, affording 
an ample market for all intellectual wares, whether appertaining 
to science, art, or literature, wherein they will readily obtain 
their full worth, if the man of letters, art, or science, without 
even the plea of necessity, approach the public treasury, and 
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ask for unearned and unneeded pension, he degrades himself 
and his class. The dole set aside for absolute need or 
legitimate merit has been stigmatized as a disgrace to the 
nation. Far more disgraceful, however, is its appropriation 
by many persons who can neither plead necessity nor services 
to the public which have not been fairly requited. The 
very nature of the grant is commonly misapprehended. The 
fund is very often regarded as an annual sum to be devoted 
to recognition of merit in science, art, or literature, to be given 
as a mark of distinction in some cases, or to relieve impecu- 
niosity in others. This view of the matter is an error. Small 
as is the amount, it is not at all intended for the purposes 
in question, nor indeed for the especial relief of litera- 
ture, science, or art. According to the terms of the Act, 
it is to enable the Queen ‘to grant pensions not exceeding 
‘ £1,200 in any one year to such persons only who have just 
‘claims on the onal beneficence, or who by their personal 
‘services to the crown, by the performance of duties to the 
‘ public, or by their useful discoveries in science, and attain- 
‘ments in literature and the arts, have merited the gracious 
‘ consideration of the Sovereign, and the gratitude of their 
‘country.’ The poetasters of Londonderry and Kirby Stephen 
do not seem to come within the category ; but neither do many 
whose names are already enrolled in the Civil List. 

The success of the Association is found in the fact that it 
has contributed much to place the man of science beyond 
the need for pensions, rather than in the fact that it has 
opened the public purse-strings in his especial behoof. And 
this success has been--it may be said without eulogy—great 
and certain. It has swept on in a full tide of progress with 
scarcely a check. Its friends, its funds, its influence have 
steadily increased. But with that success, and partly in 
consequence of it, come many elements of danger to some 
of which we shall briefly advert. According to Spinoza, 
the two great banes to the progress of the individual are, 
conceit and the supineness which springs from conceit. What 
is true of the individual is more dangerously true of associations 
formed of individuals, as the conceit arising from success in 
such case assumes a more natural or even an amiable form. 
When the individual boasts of his success, or parades his 
virtues, he is set down as a braggart and charlatan. When 
an aggregation of individuals exclaim, ‘ We are the salt of the 
‘earth, and we are effecting its regeneration,’ it is regarded 
as evidence of zeal and faith in their work, and of loyalty to 
their organization. Blindness to defects is a necessary con- 
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sequence of the self-satisfaction engendered by success; and 
without a close self-examination, now and then, evils grow 
apace which materially check and mar symmetrical and bene- 
ficial growth. 

Some of the evils to which we shall refer seem almost 
inseparable from the operations and organization of such an 
Association, but their growth is not the less to be deprecated. 
The multiplicity of topics to be considered, under the classi- 
fication possible in eight sections, in one brief week, without 
previous preparation or arrangement, and the fact that the con- 
tribution of papers is open to any one, whether a member of the 
Association or not, renders possible and probable, if not abso- 
lutely certain, the introduction of a mass of strangely hetero- 
geneous and undigested matter. The semi-insane enthusiasts 
who square the circle; the quasi-scientific nostrum-mongers ; 
the petty inventors who contrive complex machinery to make 
water find its level, or matter gravitate to the centre ; the com- 
mercial schemers ; the scientific charlatans; and the legion of 
empty, conceited triflers, who are ever seeking an audience for 
some new folly, too often find an easy entrance into the sections. 
A committee of each section, it is true, consisting of the most 
able men in the department to which it is devoted, is supposed 
to examine each contribution before it is suffered to be read in 
public. But this examination is manifestly too often performed 
in a superficial and perfunctory manner, and is clearly insufficient 
to prevent the introduction of many trivialities, which waste the 
short time of the meeting, to the detriment of subjects of real 
importance. On the other hand, we have seen a brusque 
chairman publicly interrupt the reading of a paper, and declare 
it inadmissible, notwithstanding that it had been submitted to 
the committee for examination, by whom it was duly passed, 
and announced in the official journal for the day. Such a 
circumstance as the latter can never be provided against, 
being chiefly due to the brusquerie of an individual. The 
number of trivial papers which creep into the sections is also, it 
must be admitted, comparatively inconsiderable, and, when the 
hasty and improvised character of the proceedings is remem- 
bered, surprisingly small. Nevertheless, there is room for 
the stricter enforcement of law as regards the admission of 
papers. It might, with advantage, be rendered imperative that 
all communications should be sent in some days before the 
meeting of the Association, when they might be submitted to a 
proper tribunal, less subject than the committees to the numerous 
interruptions occurring during the general proceedings. It is 
possible that under such a regulation fewer papers would be 
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read, but these would be more valuable, and would receive fuller 
consideration and discussion. 

Another evil to be guarded against is the inevitable tendency 
tothe formation of cliques in the Association. The influence of 
camaraderie will of necessity affect, in greater or less degree, 
the action and discussions of all associated bodies ; but that it is 
necessary to guard against its influence we have frequently 
noticed. The crotchet or triviality of one man will be held 

sacred, and the question or objection of another, however 
reasonable, if he be outside or opposed to the clique or coterie, 
will, if not clamoured down, be received by the platform in 
a manner little encouraging to free discussion. The circum- 
stance that there is supposed to be in all the papers some new 
thing in either fact or thought, renders the most unfettered 
interchange of idea necessary, the freest debate of vital impor- 
tance; and notwithstanding that such occasions sometimes 
become the carnival of windbags, it is better that this ‘ multi- 
‘tudinous efflux of oratory from the universal human throat’ 
should find vent, than that the discussion of new theory, or the 
statement of new facts, in physical science, should be limited by 
any other conditions than the relevancy of the argument and 
the observance of personal politeness. 

These defects, and some others of a minor character, in the 
action of the Association, or in the circumstances connected 
with it, are, however, few and insignificant, and bear no pro- 
portion to the magnitude of its work and the value of its 
influence. It has lived down alike the sneer, the attack, and 
the honest condemnation which assailed its first efforts. Deal- 
ing with material things, it has done more than can be measured 
to advance science, and to disseminate a higher appreciation of 
the labours of scientific philosophers, and to induce the con- 
viction that the material progress of mankind can be safe only 
when based upon a perfect knowledge of the operation of 
physical laws. It has not effected all the specific aims with 
which it set out. The patent laws, the revision of which was 
one of the most prominent items of its original programme, 
notwithstanding the modifications which have been effected, 
still remain uncertain in their operation, and obstructive rather 
than protective to inventive skill; and the Association may 
yet do good work in securing to the originator of ideas an 
absolute property in the fruits of his industry and ingenuity. 
It has, however, in the main accomplished even more than 
it contemplated ; and if asked, as Professor Phillips remarked, 
in a recent presidential address, what share it has had in 
the discoveries of the last five-and-thirty years, it can fearlessly 
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answer that it has had a part in all; and by the frequency 
of its discussions, the urgency of its recommendations, the 
grant of its funds, the employment of its wide-spread and 
constantly ramifying influence, it has stamped British science 
with a character of the utmost importance to the nation, and to 
the world. 

Hitherto we have dealt with science, in relation to its lowest 
considerations, as tending to economic utility and material good, 
or, as Lord Bacon has it, to the relief of man’s estate. But we 
may be permitted to glance at its higher influences, and regard 
its study as tending to elevate man’s moral nature, by leadin 
him to the contemplation of the attributes of the Infinite Author 
of the material universe, as displayed in the wondrous variety, 
beauty, and fitness of his works, and the laws by which they 
operate. It is scarcely necessary in this day to answer the 
oft-raised, but happily almost obsolete cry that science is the 
parent of infidelity, or that in its study there is danger to 
religion. To assert that all truths must be consistent and 
accord with each other seems to be merely repeating the tritest 
of truisms. False deductions from insufficient and imperfectly 
known facts have, at times, given a colour to the charge that 
science and revelation are at variance. A shallow, flippant, 
and conceited student may allege the conclusions drawn from 
these insufficient premises as an excuse for the indolence 
or perversity upon which his unbelief really rests. The 
earnest study of science tends to produce modesty, humility, 
reverence. The profoundest scientific philosophers the world 
has known have been devout Christians: men who have ‘ drank 
‘deep of the fountain of human knowledge, but who have not 
‘dissolved the pearl of their salvation in the draught.’ Science 
has taught no man scepticism ; and although the charge is an 
old one, older than the time of Newton, the chief prophet in 
the existing system of scientific philosophy, and although it is still 
at times raised in the time of Herschel, the most profound and 
comprehensive, as well as the most reverent of modern men of 
science, it has constantly been disproven by facts. Dr. 
Chalmers well remarked at an early meeting of the Asso- 
ciation that Christianity had been ‘traduced by men who 
‘called themselves philosophers, but who really were disciples 
‘ of a second-rate philosophy,’ or, as was said many years earlier, 
by disciples of ‘ science falsely so called.’ But the truth is, that 
the real friends of science are not, and never have been, the 
enemies of religion. One of the first, last, and most abiding effects 
of the study of science is the conviction of the limitation of 
human knowledge. Science can take cognizance only of the 
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facts it sees, and fresh discoveries daily overturn long-cherished 
theories, and teach the danger of dogmatizing on insufficient 
premises. Much mischief has been done at times by the phy- 
sico-theologists who strive to square crude theories, based on 
the ill-digested and fragmentary facts which science has 
accumulated, with the facts of the Biblical narrative or their 
own interpretations thereof. The practice is as old as it is 
mischievous. Bacon in his time denounced it as dangerous and 
impertinent. ‘Tanto magis hee vanitas inhibenda venit et 
‘coercenda, quia ex divinorum et humanorum malesané ad- 
‘mixtione, non solum educitur philosuphia phantastica, sed 
‘ etiam religio heretica.’ No proved fact of science has ever 
yet been found at variance with revealed religion, and the 
highest philosophy which can be deduced from the most com- 
prehensive knowledge of science is in perfect harmony with the 
teachings of God’s word. 

The study of science brings us into the most intimate 
familiarity with the action of a great First Cause, acting by 
invariable laws, developing and maturing a scheme of perfect 
order and beauty. The boundless vastness of space into which 
astronomy leads the researches of the student, the remote ages 
into which geology conducts his speculations, suggest his own 
finite insignificance, whilst they teach that the furthest stretch 
of his imagination can but touch the threshold of infinity and 
eternity. The subtle order and fitness of the laws and relations 
of physics and chemistry present him continually with new and 
marvellously beautiful illustrations of wisdom and design. The 
study of science is in truth but the accumulation of all the facts 
that can be known of the physical universe, and the more perfect 
the knowledge of them, the less possible to the student is either 
atheism or materialism. The more profound his knowledge, 
the more pregnant with meaning become all the physical pheno- 
mena which pass under his review. But in all his research he 
never finds in matter creative force or spontaneous life. To 
quote the words of Grove, the great apostle of what he has been 
pleased to term continuity, ‘in all phenomena, the more closely 
‘ they are investigated the more are we convinced that, humanl 
‘ speaking, neither matter nor force can be created or anni- 
‘ hilated, and that an essential cause is unattainable. Causation 
‘ is the will, creation is the act of God.’ 

And here science stops. The great question of man’s moral 
being lies unsolved, Of his origin or destiny it knows nothing ; 
to his questionings it gives no reply. It has shown him nature, 
as one writes, ‘acting with fearful uniformity. Stern as fate, 
‘ absolute as tyranny, remorseless as death; too vast to praise, 
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‘too inexorable to propitiate ; it has no ear for prayer, no heart 
‘for sympathy, no arm to save.’ If it suggested a God infi- 
nitely powerful and wise, it taught nothing of his intentions to 
man, nothing of man’s relation to God. Men by wisdom knew 
not God. They were— 
‘ Children crying in the darkness, 
Children crying for the light, 
And with no language but a cry.’ 


The darkness has passed away, the cry has been answered, 
and the conclusions of the profoundest philosopher go no further 
than those of the simplest believer when he exclaims, ‘ Thy 
‘ word is truth.’ 


Art. IV.—(1.) The Comparative Geography of Palestine and the 
Sinaitic Peninsula. By Cart Rirrer. Translated by W. L. 
Gace. 1866. 


(2.) Physical Geography of the Holy Land. By E. Roxsiyson, D.D. 
London : 1865. 


(3.) The City of the Great King. By J. T. Barcuay, M.D. 
Philadelphia : 1858. 


(4) Le Temple de Jérusalem, Monographie du. Haram-ech-Chéris, 
suivie dun Essai sur la Topographie de la Ville-Sainte. Par 
Le Comte Mretcuior Vocié. Paris: 1864. 


(5.) Dritte Wanderung nach Paldstina im Jahre 1857. Von 
T. Topter. Gotha: 1859. 

(6.) Ordnance Survey of Jerusalem. Made with the sanction of 
the Right Hon. Earl de Grey and Ripon, Secretary of State for 
War, by Capt. C. W. Witson, R.E., under the direction of 
Col. Sir Henry James, R.E., F.R.S., &e. 1865. 

(7.) The Land of Israel. A Journal of Travels in Palestine, 
undertaken with special reference to its physical character. By 
H. B. Tristram, M.A., FL.S. London. 1865. 

(8.) Voyage en Terre Sainte. Par F. De Sauucy. Paris: 1865. 

(9.) Palestine Exploration Fund,—A Society for the accurate 
and systematic investigation of the Archzology, Topography, 
Geology, and Physical Geography, Natural History, Manners 
and Customs of the Holy Land, for Biblical Illustration. Pro- 
spectus, 1865; Reports for 1865-6 ; Operations for 1867. 


ResEARCHEs in Palestine have begun to assume a new form. 
Scientific expeditions are taking the place of amateur travellers. 
The topography and physical geography of the country formerly 
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occupied almost sole attention ; now, while these are undergoing 
a more systematic investigation, excavations are being made, 
and the long-buried monuments of past ages are being brought 
to the light of day. This is a decided step in the right direc- 
tion, and if prosecuted vigorously and wisely, important results 
may be confidently expected. Notwithstanding all that has 
been done by private enterprise, much still remains undone. 
Every student knows how many vexed questions in Biblical 
topography are still unsolved; how many points of sacred 
history still require illustration; how many sites of old cities 
and villages, of old temples and tombs, still remain unexplored 
or unknown. Mere surface examination and archeological dis- 
cussion cannot clear up such points as these. A week’s work 
with spade and pickaxe would, in most parts of the Holy Land, 
do more to supply the information still required than years 
of learned research or volumes of keen controversy. 

Some may think it strange that the geography of Palestine 
should still be incomplete, and that its archeological treasures 
should not have been exhausted years ago. The country is 
small—not quite double the size of Wales; and its atmosphere 
is so transparent, that from almost every prominent peak in its 
central range of mountains the eye can trace its outmost borders. 
It has been visited by thousands of travellers. Hundreds of 
books have been written upon it. Its explorers have not been 
wanting in courage, perseverance, learning, or literary skill. 
Why, then, has it not been fully explored long ere this? The 
reasons will be obvious to any one who has made the country and 
its history subjects of study. The topics which require investi- 
gation are numerous and widely different in character. To 
prosecute any one of them successfully, a long course of special 
training is needed. Biblical geography and antiquities, natural 
history, geology, the manners and customs of primeval races, 
must all be familiar to those who would thoroughly explore 
Palestine. A knowledge of the modern language is also essential; 
and, in addition to all, the explorer must have time at his 
disposal, for a hurried ramble can accomplish little. The pains- 
taking Biblical geographer is often amused at the summary 
manner in which a passing voyager, now-a-days, is accustomed 
to set aside the carefully-weighed decisions of the profoundest 
scholar and most laborious investigator, and to substitute some 
crude theory of his own. Men, and women too, of this class, 
seem to imagine that the moment they set foot in Palestine 
they become qualified then and there to dogmatize on difficult 
ints of sacred criticism, topography, and even theology. We 
ve generally found that the confidence with which they 
propound their views bears an inverse ratio to their knowledge 
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of the subject. It cannot be too widely proclaimed, or too 
strenuously affirmed, that long, patient, systematic research 
must be expended on each department, and that hasty journeys 
and spasmodic treatises can contribute little to the scientific 
exploration of Bible Lands, or the elucidation of difficult points 
in biblical geography. No one man can overtake all the work; 
nor can indwvidual effort, however enthusiastic and accomplished 
the promoter, and however munificent the expenditure; ever 
expect fully to cultivate, much less to exhaust the field. 

There is another reason why Palestine has not yet been fully 
explored. All parts of the country are not safe; and in no part 
of it is the solitary traveller free from annoyance and interrup- 
tion, especially if he attempt to sketch, to measure, or to 
excavate. In many places, and those among the most inter- 
esting, a considerable body of armed guards is often needed to 
protect property and defend life. As a rule, the districts which 
are least known, and which therefore require the most careful 
examination, are the most difficult of access, and can only be 
explored by a determined and fully-equipped staff. We have 
ourselves had some sharp and painful experience of the truth of 
this in the remoter regions of the country. 

Now that the attention of men of the highest position and 
influence in this and other lands has been turned to Palestine, 
we think it well to give a brief reswmé of the results of recent 
explorations. To know exactly what has been done is a good 
preparation for future work. No time should be lost in going 
over old ground. All the energies of explorers ought to be 
directed to new objects of interest. Although our attention is 
to be mainly directed to the labours of the most recent travel- 
lers, yet it will render our sketch more complete if we glance at 
the literature of the subject in past times. 

Eusebius and Jerome were the fathers of sacred geography. 
Their ‘ Onomasticon’ is invaluable as giving lists of Scripture 
places, and indicating their position. It cannot always be 
trusted, however, for its authors sometimes paid too much 
regard to tradition, and in many instances apparently depended 
on hearsay. 

The pilgrims who visited Palestine during the middle ages 
added largely to our literature, though not much to our know- 
ledge, either of the topography or physical features of the 
country. Their works are little more than itineraries, with an 
occasional description of a holy place, and an allusion to some 
Scripture incident, not always appropriate. They are chiefly 
important for the light they throw upon the rise and fluctuation of 
traditions. The little work of Brocardus* may be mentioned as 


* Locorum Terrze Sanctz Descriptio.’ Venet. 1519. 
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an exception. It gives a summary of what the resident monks 
knew of Palestine in the thirteenth century, describing with 
considerable fulness the natural products, the people, and the 
cities and districts of the land. Of the many travellers and 
pilgrims who wrote upon Palestine between the thirteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, the only one deserving special mention is 
Quaresmius; and his ponderous volumes are only valuable for 
their history of ecclesiastical tradition, and of the Latin churches 
and convents.* 

Towards the close of the sixteenth century a change begins 
to appear in the writings of eastern travellers. Hitherto they 
had looked at the Holy Land from an ecclesiastical point of 
view. Sacred shrines, monkish legends and traditions, were the 
chief objects of interest ; and the resident clergy were the chief 
sources of information. At this period observation began to 
take a wider range. Physical geography and ancient ruins 
were noticed, and the antiquities of the country were described, 
independent of any traditional sanctity. Maundrell was one of 
the first of the new school. His little workt is a model in its 
way of a quaint, simple, accurate journal. He was followed in 
the next century by Shaw} and Pococke,§ Van Egmond and 
Heyman,|| who contributed more than all their predecessors to 
illustrate the antiquities of Palestine. Hasselquist] and Rus- 
sell** direct attention chiefly to natural history, thus opening up 
a new and most important field of inquiry; while Volneytt deli- 
neates with a master’s hand the moral, political, and religious 
condition of the country and people. 

The words of the greatest of modern geographers—Carl 
Ritter—when introducing his sketch of the writings of travel- 
lers of the present century, are worthy of record :— 


‘The majority of the works hitherto cited have had value rather 
to general scholars than to geographers ; and, in order to obtain even 
single grains of gold, it has often been necessary for me to pull to 
pieces great heaps of rubbish. But with the opening of the 
nineteenth century there is a great change. The amount of geo- 
graphical material becomes then overwhelmingly abundant, and the 
facts which have been elicited (although repeated, it may be, again and 


* <F. Quaresmii Historica, Theologica et Moralis Terra Sancta 
Elucidatio.’ Ant. 1639. 
+ ‘Journey from Aleppo to Jerusalem at Easter, A.D. 1697.’ 
} ‘ Travels in Barbary and the Levant.’ London, 1738. 
§ ‘ Description of the East.’ London, 1743-8. 
ll ‘ Travels in Syria, Palestine,’ &c. London, 1759. 
4] ‘ Voyages and Travels in the Levant.’ London, 1766. 
** « Natural History of Aleppo.’ 2nd edit. London, 1794. 
tt ‘ Voyage en Syrie et en Egypte.’ Paris, 1787. 
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again) are so embarrassingly numerous, that to examine them all 
requires an extent of time, and an amount of strength so great, as to 
cause one to almost succumb and retire from the task.’ * 


Seetzen was the first in the field. He was sent to the East 
on a scientific mission ; and in the dress and under the name of 
a Muslem he explored a region, hitherto unvisited, east of the 
Jordan and round the Dead Sea, copying inscriptions, examin- 
ing antiquities, and collecting specimens of natural history. 
Though the disguise he assumed and the dangers he was 
exposed to were unfavourable to scientific research, and even- 
tually led to his death by poison, he yet amassed a large 
amount of valuable information.t Ali Bey, a contemporary of 
Seetzen, who also, though a Spaniard, travelled as a Moham- 
medan, furnishes some interesting descriptions of the Mosques 
of Hebron and Jerusalem, which were, until very lately, inac- 
cessible to Christians. Recent researches have tended largely 
to confirm his narratives.t 

But by far the most distinguished and successful of those 
travellers who, in the beginning of this century, visited Pales- 
tine, was John Lewis Burckhardt. Employed by ‘The As- 
‘ sociation for Promoting the Discovery of the Interior Parts 
‘of Africa,’ he went to Syria, in 1809. While studying the 
language and habits of the people, he made several journeys 
through those parts of Palestine which had been least fre- 
quented by European travellers. He spent little time west of 
the Jordan; but he explored the greater part of the country 
east of that river. He visited the old cities of Bashan; he 
penetrated the wild and wonderful province of Lejah, the 
Argob of the Hebrews, and Trachonitis of the Greeks; he 
traversed the mountains of Gilead, surveying Gerasa and Am- 
mon ; he journeyed along the plateau of Moab by Heshbon 
and Rabbath to Kerak; he proceeded through Edom, and was 
the first in modern times to enter the rock-city of Petra. 
For accuracy, industry, perseverance, courage, and enterprise, 
Burckhardt has never been surpassed. When we consider the 
difficulties, the hardships, and the dangers to which he was 
exposed, we cannot but be amazed at his success. He was 
always alone; he was often compelled to travel on foot as a 
pilgrim or a pauper; he was constantly watched by hostile 
eyes; in some of the most interesting spots, he could not 


* « Comparative Geography of Palestine,’ vol. ii. p. 60. 

+ The works of Seetzen were published in a complete form only nine 
years ago, under the title, ‘ Reisen durch Syrien, Palastina,’ &c. Berlin, 
1854—9. 


{ ‘ Travels in Morocco, Egypt, Arabia, Syria,’ &c. London, 1816, 
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venture to produce pencil or paper, or even to appear im- 
wate with the magnificent remains of ancient art around 

m; he was frequently plundered, and sometimes stripped of 
nearly every article of dress; yet he took notes of distances 
and angles; he recorded the names of towns, villages, provinces, 
and tribes ; he copied inscriptions, drew plans of cities, described 
minute details of architecture, and gave a graphic outline of 
the physical features of the regions through which he passed. 
All that could be done by heroic daring, unflagging zeal, 
and enthusiastic enterprise, was done by Burckhardt. His 
journal, though simple, unassuming, and defective in style, is 
one long romance of real life. But almost every page of the 
narrative proves that a thorough scientific exploration of Pales- 
tine cannot be effected in such a way. The best evidence that 
could be given of this fact is an extract from his own account 
of the greatest of his discoveries :— 

‘I was particularly desirous,’ he says, ‘of visiting Wady Mousa 
(Petra), of the antiquities of which I had heard the country people 
speak in terms of great admiration. . .. . The road from Shobak to 
Akaba, which is tolerably good, and might easily be rendered prac- 
ticable even to artillery, lies to the east of Wady Mousa; and to 
have quitted it, out of mere curiosity to see the Wady, would have 
looked very suspicious in the eyes of the Arabs; I therefore pre- 
tended to have made a vow to slaughter a goat in honour of Haroun 
(Aaron), whose tomb I knew was situated at the extremity of the 
valley ; and by this stratagem I thought that I should have the means 
of seeing the valley on my way to the tomb. To this my guide had 
nothing to oppose ; the dread of drawing upon himself, by resistance, 
the wrath of Haroun completely silenced him. .... . 

‘I hired a guide at Eldjy to conduct me to Haroun’s tomb, and 
paid him with a pair of old horse-shoes. He carried the goat, and 
gave me a skin of water to carry, as he knew that there was no water 
in the Wady below. In following the rivulet of Eldjy westwards, 
the valley soon narrows again ; and it is here that the antiquities of 
Wady Mousa begin. Of these I regret that I am not able to give a 
very complete account ; but I knew well the character of the people 
around me; I was without protection in the midst of a desert where 
no traveller had ever befure been seen ; and a close examination of 
these works of the infidels, ax they are called, would have excited 
suspicions that I was a magician in search of treasures ; I should, at 
least, have been detained and prevented from prosecuting my journey 
to Egypt, and in all probability should bave been stripped of the little 
money which I possessed, and, what was infinitely more valuable to 
me, of my journal book.’ 

‘In my way I entered several sepulchres, to the surprise of my 
guide ; but when he saw me turn out of the footpath towards the 
Kaszr, he exclaimed : “TI see now clearly that you are an infidel, who 
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have some particular business amongst the ruins of the city of your 
forefathers ; but depend upon it that we shall not suffer you to take 
out a single para of all the treasures hidden therein, for they are in 
our territory, and belong to us.” I replied that it was mere curiosity 
which prompted me to look at the ancient works, and that I had no 
other view in coming here than to sacrifice to Haroun ; but he was 
not easily persuaded, and I did not think it prudent to irritate him 
by too close an inspection of the palace, as it might have led him to 
declare, on our return, his belief that I had found treasures, which 
might have led to a search of my person and to the detection of my 
journal, which would most certainly have been taken from me, as a 
book of magic.’* 


The year 1838 may be regarded as the commencement of a 
new era in Biblical geography and Palestine exploration. 
Dr. Robinson, after nearly twenty years of preparatory studies 
in history, philology, and sacred criticism, then entered upon 
his eastern researches. In addition to great literary acquire- 
ments, he was an accurate observer, and a calm and patient 
investigator. He was accompanied, too, in all his journeys by 
Dr. Eli Smith, who was himself already known as a distin- 
guished traveller, and a master of the Arabic language. 

The researches of Robinson and Smith were confined to 
Western Palestine, and they did not overtake it all. Large 
districts of Sharon, Philistia, Southern Judea, and the Jordan 
valley were not entered; and even in the central regions of 
Samaria and Galilee, some important places were omitted. 
Wherever they went, however, they all but exhausted the 
historical topography. Some captious critics attempt to make 
light of Robinson’s labours and discoveries. The more brilliant 
superficialities of certain English travellers find greater favour 
in their eyes. But the geographers of Germany have formed a 
juster estimate. Such men as Raumer, Rédiger, Olshausen, 

elitzsch and Ritter, bear testimony to the transcendent merits 
of the ‘ Biblical Researches ;’ and they are cordially seconded 
by those whose long residence in the East, and devotion to 
geographical and Biblical studies, have qualified them for 
forming an intelligent opinion. We entirely concur in the 
words of Ritter :— 


‘The superficial and not seldom bitter criticism which has fallen ° 


upon him from prelatical England and from Catholic France, and the 
unworthy efforts which have been made in those two countries to 
undermine the results gained by the distinguished American, are in 
strong contrast with the.thorough and impartial reviews of his work 
which have appeared in Germany. Such assaults would never have 


* « Travels in Syria,’ pp. 419, 421, 428. 
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been made by men who stopped to consider what were the funda- 
mental principles of Robinson’s method of investigation ; they are 
such as would be impracticable in many pilgrimages to the Holy 
Land ; but in one whose object was confessedly scientific they are 
only to be spoken of highly, and are to be used as the correct 
standard of measuring all the works on Palestine which have been 
already cited in these pages.’ * 


The history of Palestine exploration during the last twenty 
years has shown the correctness of Rédiger’s statement, that 
one of Robinson’s greatest merits lies in his kindling into life 
that intense interest in the topography of Bible lands which has 
prompted a very high class of men to explore Palestine with 
exhaustive skill. 

The north-eastern part of Palestine was penetrated in 1853 
by Mr. Porter, who described its remarkable old cities and 
strange physical structure.t He was followed in 1858 by Mr. 
Cyril Graham,t who opened up a new and most interesting field 
in the interior of the Syrian desert, covered with ruins and 
Himyaritic inscriptions; and who was the first to reach the 
city of Beth-gamul, and to traverse the eastern section of the 
plain of Moab. At Edrei,-Mr. Porter well nigh paid for his 
enterprise with his life ; and Mr. Graham encountered at every 
stage dangers from which most men would have recoiled. 
Owing to these circumstances, their explorations were not so 
thorough as they might otherwise have been. The same 
regions were also in part traversed subsequently by M. Rey, 
an accomplished French savant, whose photographs and plans 
are valuable ;§ and by Herr Wetzstein, Prussian Consul at 
Damascus.4] The latter followed closely in the footsteps of some 
of his predecessors, and availed himself largely (and without 
acknowledgment so far as we have been able to discover) of 
their descriptions and surveys, their books and their instru- 
ments. But, with the exception of a few legends and traditions 
gleaned from native chiefs, he added little to our knowledge of 
those remarkable regions. A thorough survey of the ancient 
kingdom of Bashan is still needed. Its great stone cities, the 
work apparently of primeval ages and races; the splendid 
remains of Greek temples, of Roman theatres and castles, of 
churches and mosques; and the extraordinary physical confor- 
mation of its extinct craters and lava fields—present attractions 


* «Comparative Geography of Palestine,’ vol. ii. p. 72. 
+ ‘ Five Years in Damascus.’ London, 1855. 

} ‘ Journal of Royal Geographical Society,’ vol. xxviii. 
§ ‘ Voyage dans le Hauran.’ Paris, 1859. 

@ ‘ Reisebericht iiber Hauran,’ &c. Berlin, 1860. 
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to the antiquary, the architect, and the geologist, in some 
— greater than those of any other province of Palestine. 
e researches of Robinson and Smith in Western Palestine, 

begun in 1838, and completed during a second visit in 1852, 
have been followed up by a large number of earnest and accom- 
plished travellers. Among these, Dean Stanley occupies a 
distinguished place.* He did not deviate much from the beaten 
path of tourists and pilgrims, nor did he aim at original 
discovery ; but his artistic eye, his keen appreciation of the 
adaptation of historic incidents to the physical character of the 
scenes amid which they were enacted, and perhaps more than 
all, the beauty and freshness and graphic clearness of his style, 
have contributed in a greater degree to popularize the study of 
Biblical geography than any writings in our language. Still the 
thorough student will often rise disappointed from a perusal of 
Stanley’s brilliant pictures of eastern scenery; that exact 
scientific information of which he is in search is not to be found 
there. Stanley is a poet rather than a critic—an artist rather 
than a geographer. His desire to present a perfect picture— 
vivid in colouring, complete in every detail, frequently enlists 
the imagination, where reason and observation should alone 

The researches of Tobler* in. and around Jezusalem* end 
Bethlehem+ present a marked. contrest te the works of the 
ceding writer. He is patfeni, ‘m-inuie, matter of fect. His 
acquaintance with the literature of eastern ‘travels is very 
extensive. No book or article appears to have escaped him ; 
and he discusses every theory and suggestion. His works are 
thus dull and somewhat prolix ; but there is a large amount of 
information in them which amply repays perusal. His explora- 
tions of the western declivities of the Judean hills, as given in 
his Third Journey,t are more thorough than any other. No 
brilliant discoveries rewarded his patient labours; none of the 
great vexed questions of sacred geography were solved by him. 
He has: been content with humbler work. He has described 
every little wady and fountain, and has examined with the 
minuteness of an anatomist, every insignificant village and 
tower. Unfortunately, too, he is impatient with all who cannot 
look at the country from his exact standpoint, or pursue their 
investigations precisely after his model. His brusque and hasty 
critiques on books are therefore of little value. 


‘i ‘Topographie von sal Jeruem und Seinen Umgebungen.’ Berlin, 
853-4. 


t ‘Bethlehem.’ 1849. 
t ‘ Dritte Wanderung nach Palastina.’ Gotha, 1859. 
XO, XCII. DD 
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Van de Velde visited Palestine as an artist and surveyor. 
His sketches* are beautiful, and in general accurate. His 
descriptions of scenery, especially among the wooded ranges of 
Samaria, Galilee, and Carmel, are sometimes admirable. With 
the eye of an artist he has caught the peculiarities of outline 
and colour. His surveys are also exceedingly valuable. With 
much care and patient labour he traversed Upper Galilee, the 
eastern and southern slopes of Samaria and Judah, and portions 
of Philistia and Sharon. He was thus able to delineate tracts 
of country hitherto almost unknown, and to construct a map 
far exceeding in completeness and precision any that has 
hitherto appeared. But Van de Velde’s surveys still fell far 
short of what was required. They were not trigonometrical. 


‘In the choice of a surveying instrument,’ he says, ‘I was guided 
by the character of my intended survey. Chronometers, sextant or 
theodolite were out of the question, as I had neither time nor inten- 
tion for astronomical observations. .. . . The Boussole d Arpentage, 
with two levels, cross-threaded plunging telescope, and vertical semi- 
circle with nonius, seemed to me the instrument best adapted for my 
purpose.... A theodolite is useful only when the surveyor is 
properly assisted by fellow-labourers, when staffs or beacons can be 
placed or the-tops of nowntains, or on the roofs of houses, and when 
the arglés betwen ‘these’ can thts be observed with all the accuracy 
required for a proper triangulation. ut, labouring as I was, with- 
out axeistance; And without being-able-to put up beacons, often con- 
peiledl to contefit myself with-the bearing of the middle of a village, a 
theodolite would in my case have been out of place.’+ 


Van de Velde’s itineraries, angles, and careful notes of 
the physical features are most important to geographers. 
They will enable them to fill in, with tolerable accuracy, the 
intervals between those places which may be fixed by astro- 
nomical observations, showing the courses of wadys, the posi- 
tions of villages and ruins, and the general physical confor- 
mation of the country. This, however, only applies to the 
routes which he himself followed, and these, though various and 
extended, yet leave large sections unexplored, and consequently, 
in as far as accurate observation is concerned, unknown. Of a 
portion of the range of Judea Van de Velde says :— 

‘Strict accuracy in the section of country between the two royal 
cities (Jerusalem and Hebron) has not yet been obtained. There is 
a portion of the Judea hills west and north-west of Hebron, and 
another portion east and north-east of that town, where research 
and survey are even more required than elsewhere. These parts 


* «Pays d’Israel.’ 
+ ‘Memoir to Map of the Holy Land,’ p. 3. 
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lie completely out of the travellers’ routes ; and only those who will 
make a special point of examining them are likely to furnish fresh 
materials wherewith to improve the future maps of Palestine.’* 


The same remarks apply to nearly the whole of the western 
declivitics of the mountain ranges between Jerusalem and Car- 
mel. We have ourselves found Van de Velde’s map very 
inaccurate in this region. It could not be otherwise. Its 
author laments the lack of data.t But its chief defect is, that 
the basis on which the whole map is projected was insufficient. 
A glance at the memoir will show how few points have been 
fixed, either by astronomical observation, or by triangulation, 
and even the observations taken do not seem to have been 
always trustworthy. The labours of the Palestine Exploration 
Committee have ‘iis gone far to remedy this great funda- 
mental defect ; and we are glad to observe, even while these shects 
are passing through the press, that the survey of the country is 
being prosecuted by Lieut. Warren with skill and success.¢ 

Van de Velde’s map includes the country east of the Jordan ; 
but here he had to depend wholly on the labours of others. Not 
a single spot appears to have been fixed astronomically. The 
itineraries of travellers often hurriedly noted, angles measured 
in the midst of distractions and sometimes dangers, and descrip- 
tions not always full or accurate, form the geographer’s only 
data east of the Jordan. Van de Velde’s words are almost a 
reproach to the Christian world :—‘ We would rather say that 
‘the whole country east of the Jordan has still to be properly 
‘surveyed. Comparatively little is known of it yet; and the 
‘numbers of ruins and sites mentioned by Seetzen, Burckhardt, 
‘and also Porter, which cannot be laid down in map for want of 
‘accurate information, shows what an immense field for ex- 
‘ploration here isextant.’ Of Section IV. of his map he says :— 

‘In this sheet Mr. Porter’s researches have added considerable 
information ; Damascus and its extensive plain, its villages, ruins, 
rivers, lakes, and routes ; the plain and mountains of the Haurdn, 
and the interesting Lejah are chiefly followed from his survey. The. 
great merits of Porter’s travels in the Haurén and Lejah (which 
he nearly had to pay with his life) have been already referred to. 
We have used his researches here in the same manner as in the 
northern section of this map, constructing his angles and measuring 
his distances as much as possible independently of his map, and 
comparing, supplying, and sometimes too correcting the latter with 
the routes and other particulars given by Seetzen, Burckhardt, 
Gaillardot, and Fezzy-Beg.’§ 

Surely England with all its wealth, enterprise, and devotion 


**Memoir,’p.54. ft Ibid,p.47. ‘Times,’Sept.16. ‘ Memoir,’ p. 45.’ 
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to the pursuit of knowledge, will not much longer leave one of 
the most interesting of Bible lands a terra incognita. 

The United States’ Expedition, under the command of Lieu- 
tenant Lynch, was the first attempt ever made to explore ina 
scientific manner, any part of Palestine. It is unfortunate that its 
chief was not better qualified for the important work entrusted 
to him. Had his judgment and scholarship been equal to his 
energy and courage, his survey would have been far more 
successful. His map of the Jordan and its valley—which 
ought to have been accurate—exhibits some serious and even 
strange errors. The ruins of Beisan, for example, are placed 
much too far north; the peak of Kurn Surtabeh is some four or 
five miles from its true position; the mouth of the Jabbok is 
not accurately located; even Jericho and its pluin are incorrectly 
laid down. There is also a difference of more than 4’ in latitude, 
between the position of Jisr Damieh on his map, and that 
assigned to it in his ‘Official Report.’ His observations for 
longitude, too, have been taken so carelessly that they are 
practically useless. These are strange defects; and in. an 
expedition so well organized, and so amply provided with 
instruments, they ought to have been avoided. Yet, still 
Lieutenant Lynch and his gallant little band of explorers, 
deserve our grateful thanks. They have solved the mysteries 
of the river Jordan, and they have made a noble contribution to 
the geography of the Holy Land. 

Of scarcely less importance than the labours of Lynch himself, 
were those of Dr. Anderson, one of his staff, and the geologist of 
the expedition. His Reconnaissance—which is embodied in the 
‘ Official Report,’ is an exceedingly able and interesting paper. 
He examined with care the geological structure of a section of 
Lebanon, of the mountain range of Upper Galilee, of the valley 
of the Jordan, the basin of the Dead Sea, and a portion of the 
country between the latter and Jerusalem. His labours have 
been since largely supplemented, especially in the neighbourhood 
of the Dead Sea, and Jordan valley, by the researches of Poole, 
Tristram, and especially Louis Lartet. Though the geological 
structure of Palestine is in some respects more remarkable than 
that of any country in the world, though it has a direct bearing on 
one of the strangest events in Sacred History, yet it has hitherto 
been in a great measure overlooked by scientific men. It would 
almost seem as if some of them were afraid of those great and 
grave problems which a thorough investigation of it involves. 
The depression of the whole Jordan valley is a fact as unique in 
the physical structure of the earth, as the destruction of the 
cities of the plain is in its history. 
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The researches undertaken and carried on under the direction of 
the Duc de Luynes, form by far the most important contribution 
ever yet made to the geology of the Dead Sea basin. This inter- 
esting region has now been more thoroughly explored than almost 
any part of Palestine. The results of the researches have been 
given in a long and very able essay by the eminent geologist who 
accompanied the Duc, M. Louis Lartet, and communicated to 
the Société Geologique de France. We are glad to observe that 
a translation of this essay by Mr. Grove, the distinguished 
Biblical geographer, (and Honorary Secretary to the Palestine 
Exploration Fund,) has been published as an appendix to the 
condensed English edition of Ritter’s ‘ Palastina,’ recently 
issued by the Messrs. Clark of Edinburgh. 

Introducing his subject M. Lartet says :— 

‘During last year I enjoyed the rare opportunity of exploring, 
under the direction of the Duc de Luynes, the entire circumference 
of the Dead Sea and its basin from end to end. Our examination 
was necessarily rapid, but I was able in different parts of the basin 
(especially its eastern and southern portions, hitherto so little 
known), to observe many facts which appeared partially to confirm 
the predictions of Russegger ; and I have come to the conclusion that 
this lake—the most characteristic type of a salt lake of depression— 
has never been in communication with the neighbouring oceans, 
although its waters formerly stood at a much higher level than they 
now do. 

‘My conclusions are based upon a number of observations relating 
to the principal points of the question, and which it is now my object 
to state in detail.’* 

He then proceeds to give a resumé of his researches. He first 
sketches briefly the physical features of the Dead Sea basin, in 
relation to the geology of the surrounding country. He draws 
special attention to that extraordinary valley or crevasse which 
divides Syria from Antioch to Akabah, and of which the Dead 
Sea basin is the most depressed part. He shows, from the 
height of the watershed in the valley of Arabah, and from ‘the 
direction of the lateral valleys’ north and south of the water- 
shed, that the Jordan could never have run into the Red Sea. 
Captain Wilson has proved by trigonometrical survey, that the 
depression of the surface of the Dead Sea is 1,292 feet; while 
M. Vignes has proved by barometrical measurement, that the 
elevation of the watershed in the Arabah is 787 feet; and 
therefore no less than 2,079 feet above the surface of the Dead 
Sea. M. Lartet is thus fully justified in saying :— 


‘In the face of so immense a depression as that of the Dead Sea, 
* «Comparative Geography of Palestine,’ vol. iii. p. 355. 
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separated from the Red Sea bya watershed of 160 metres, and 
receiving the waters of Wadi Arabah, it was all but impossible to 
believe in any ancient connexion between the Jordan and the Gulf of 
Akabah. It was certainly possible to imagine that an immense 
subsidence of the district had taken place, but such a subsidence 
could not have happened without enormous derangement of the strata 
forming the floor of the valley, and is absolutely negatived by the 
examination of those strata. If, however, it were necessary to add 
geological argument to the proofs already given of the non-interrup- 
tion of the Jordan, I might say that an attentive study of the ground 
in the neighbourhood of the watershed of the Arabah, leads me to 
the conclusion that the summit is a cretaceous barrier, separating in 
the most complete manner the two slopes of the district.’* 


He next sets aside another hypothesis, that there was an 
ancient marine communication between ‘the Dead and the Red 
Seas. This would, of course, imply the upheaval of the Arabah 
watershed at a comparatively recent period, and the subsequent 
evaporation of the isolated water in the Jordan valley. Upon 
careful examination, M. Lartet discovered that the eruptive 
rocks visible near the watershed were protruded anterior to the 
upheaval of the calcareous strata which form the watershed, and 
even to the more ancient sandstones and graywackes in the 
mountain ranges on each side. He thence concludes that :— 


‘The action which raised the watershed of the Arabah, with the 
whole of the region, to its present altitude, must have taken place 
after the cretaceous and eocene beds, which form the skeleton of the 
region, had been raised out of the Tertiary ocean ; in any case, must 
have taken place before the formation of the Wadi Arabah, the oldest 
alluviums of which show no trace of any derangement since their 
deposit. : 

‘ Thus there is no’ reason to believe that the rise of the felspathic 
porphyries can have had anything to do with the formation of the 
summit by which the Arabah is divided into its two anticlinal slopes. 
Nor, on the other hand, can we suppose that the more recent actions 
which have left their undeniable traces on the coast of the Mediter- 
ranean were sufliciently powerful to make the changes in question on 
the surface of the country. It is more probable that the action which 
imprinted on the region its present orographic physiognomy, and 
distributed the waters of the Arabah between the two basins of the 
Dead Sea and the Red Sea, occurred at an intermediate period,—viz, 
during the rise of the cretaceous and eocene deposits, before the for- 
mation of the existing valleys, and the deposit of their most ancient 
alluvial beds.’ + 


Having set aside these theories, M. Lartet gives what he 
believes to be the true theory of the origin of the Dead Sea 


* Page 360. t+ Pages 363-4. 
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basin. His investigations were thorough and scientific; and 
his arguments are, we believe, to a large extent, conclusive. 
He shows from an examination of the physical structure of 
Syria, that the formation of the whole Jordan valley must have 
been coeval with that physical change which gave to the 
surrounding mountains their present form. He farther shows 
that, at some very distant age, a fracture took place in the 
earth’s crust, extending in a direction from north to south ; that 
the strata on the Western side of the fracture being weak, 
sunk downwards, occasioning the abrupt dip of the mountains 
towards the Jordan valley, and the depression of the valley 
itself. The eastern edge of the line of dislocation, however, 
remained in situ, showing, along the eastern shore of the Dead 
Sea and the mountain sides north and south, a vertical section 
through the thick strata of limestone and sandstone. He con- 
cludes that the Dead Sea basin hus been at all times ‘a reser- 
‘voir for the rainfall, the saltness of which originally pro- 
‘ceeded from the constitution of the environs of the lake, 
‘and has greatly increased under the influence of incessant 
‘ evaporation.’ * 

M. Lartet next turns attention to the deposits of the Jordan 
valley. They are in some places of immense depth, and as 
they are composed of numerous and thin beds of gypsum, marl, 
flint, and alluvium, he infers that, ‘ their complete deposit must 
‘ have extended over an enormous period ;’ and farther, that since 
‘these beds are very regularly stratified, and are remarkable 
‘for the thinness of the layers of which they are composed, as 
‘well as for the large proportion of salt and gypsum they 
‘contain ; in this respect they are very analogous to what is 
‘now going on at the bottom of the lake.+ His general 
conclusion, in regard to these deposits, is that ;—‘ Towards the 
‘end of the Tertiary period, or the commencement of the 
‘ Quaternary period, the water of the lake stood at more than 
‘100 metres above its present level, and then deposited marls 
‘rich in salt and gypsum beds.’ ¢ 

The depression of the water in the Dead Sea basin since the 
formation of the gypsiferous marls, he attributes to three main 
causes :—1. An increase of temperature. 2. The rise of a vast 
sea-bottom, and the substitution of burning sands for water, in 
the track of the winds which pass over the Dead Sea. 3. ‘The 
‘formation in the track of the same winds, of a chain of 
‘mountains sufficiently high to cause a condensation by their 
vapours.’ § 

M. Lartet, like those who before him examined the geology 


* Page 387. t+ Page 381. t Page 387. § Page 386. 
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of the Jordan valley, saw there evidences of volcanic action of a 
date long posterior to the formation of the valley; and regarding 
_ them he concludes as follows :— 


‘ Ata later period, volcanic eruptions have taken place to the north- 
east of the basin, which produced important cowlées of basalt, some of 
them extending as far as the Jordan valley itself. Other irruptions 
of less importance took place directly east of the lake, of which three 
reached its eastern shore near the Wadis Ghuweir and Zerka Main, 
and the south end of the little plain of Zarah. 

‘Hot and mineral springs, bituminous eruptions similar to those 
which accompany and follow volcanic action, and earthquakes, which 
are still frequent in the district, were the last important phenomena 
by which the basin of the Dead Sea was affected.’* 


Such are the leading results of M. Lartet’s researches. It 
will be observed that he never touches the one point of para- 
mount interest to the biblical scholar—the destruction of the 
cities of the plain. The question whether the convulsion which 
overwhelmed those cities and burned the plain effected any 
alteration in the extent of the Dead Sea, or whether it left any 
permanent traces on the physical features of the surrounding 
country, M. Lartet leaves exactly as he found it. The only 
statement which at all bears upon the question is, that given 
above in the concluding paragraph. He does not state, however, 
what effect the volcanic eruptions have produced, either upon 
the lake or its environs. This, therefore, is the point which 
still remains for future explorers. The questions which they 
should attempt to solve are the following :—1l. Is there any 
evidence that the extent of the lake has been altered wit!.in the 
historic period? 2. Are there any traces of the action of fire 
upon the more recent beds of gypsum or marl towards the 
southern end of the sea? 3. Have the bituminous eruptions 
been so extensive as to cause, if ignited, such a conflagration as 
is mentioned in Genesis xix. ? 

The researches of Mr. Tristram appear to have an important 
bearing on the questions now stated. Unfortunately, however, 
his geological researches were neither so thorough nor so exact 
as to command the entire confidence of scientific men. They 
may indicate to future explorers the direction which their 
examinations ought to take. Of the southern section of the 
Dead Sea, Mr. Tristram writes :— 


“ Sulphur springs stud the shores ; sulphur is strewn, whether in 
layers or in fragments, over the desolate plains; and bitumen is 
ejected in great floating masses from the bottom of the sea, oozes 
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through the fissures of the rocks, is deposited with gravel on the 
beach, or, as in the Wady Mahawat, appears with sulphur to have 
been precipitated during some convulsion. . . . . Everything 
leads to the conclusion that the agency of fire was at work, though 
not the overflowing of an ordinary volcano. The materials were at 
hand, at whichever end of the lake we place the doomed cities, and 
may probably have been accumulated then to a much greater extent 
than at present. The kindling of such a mass of combustible 
material, either by lightning from heaven, or by other electrical 
agency, combined with an earthquake ejecting the bitumen or 
sulphur from the lake, would soon spread devastation over the plain, 
so that the smoke of the country would go up as the smoke of a 
furnace.’* 


Mr. Tristram also observed some very remarkable formations 
in Wady Mahawat, which falls into the Sea at the northern end 
of Jebel Usdum. Its sides are cliffs of limestone, showing here 
and there post-tertiary marl. 


‘But since the marl has been washed out there has been a second 
filling in of an extraordinary character, which is only now in course of 
denudation. There are exposed on the sides of the Wady, and 
chiefly on the south, large masses of bitumen mingled with gravel. 
These overlie a thin stratum of sulphur, which again overlies a thicker 
stratum of sand, so strongly impregnated with sulphur that it yields 
powerful fumes on being sprinkled over a hot coal. Many great 
blocks of the bitumen have been washed down the gorge, and lie 
scattered over the plain below, along with huge boulders and other 
traces of tremendous floods, . . . The layer of sulphurous sand is 
generally evenly distributed on the old limestone base, the sulphur 
evenly above it, and the bitumen in variable masses. In every way 
it differs from the ordinary mode of deposit of these substances, as we 
have seen them elsewhere. Aguin, the bitumen, unlike that which 
we pick up on the shore, is strongly impregnated with sulphur, and 
yields an overpowering sulphurous odour ; above all, it is calcined, and 
bears the marks of having been subjected to extreme heat. In weight 
and appearance it differs from the bitumen on the shore, as coke does 
from ordinary coal.’+ 


This discovery is important, and Mr. Tristram’s remarks 
upon it will be read with interest :— 


‘Here,’ he says, ‘so far as I can judge, we have the only trace of 
anything approaching to volcanic action which we have met with in 
our careful examination of the northern, western, and southern 
shores. . . . I havea great dread of seeking forced corroborations 
of scriptural statements from questionable physical evidence 
but so far as I can understand this deposit, if there be any physical 
evidence left of the catastrophe which destroyed Sodom and Gomorrah, 


* «The Land of Israel,’ p. 358. + Pages 354—6. 
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or of similar occurrences, we have it here. The whole appearance 
points to a shower of hot sulphur and an irruption of bitumen upon 
it, which would naturally be calcined and impregnated with its fumes; 
and this at a geological period quite subsequent to all the diluvial and 
alluvial action of which we have such abundant evidence. The ves. 
tiges remain exactly as the last relics of a snow-drift remain in spring 
—an atmospheric deposit. The catastrophe must have been since the 
formation of the Wady, since the deposition of the marl, and while 
the water was at its present level ; therefore, probably, during the 
historic period.”* 


M. Lartet acknowledges that these phenomena presented in 
Wady Mahawat, ‘are probably very modern.’ t 

This point demands the close and careful consideration of the 
future scientific explorer. It is not yet sufficiently investigated. 
It is dangerous, as well as unphilosophical, to frame theories 
upon insufficient data. Apart from all theories and prejudices, 
scriptural or antiscriptural, the se is worthy of investiga- 
tion, simply as a historico-geological question. 

Mr. Tristram has traced with much care the ancient shore 
lines or levels of the Dead Sea, as marked by the terraces and 
deposits along the sides of the surrounding cliffs and ravines. 
These are numerous, and are found at various elevations. 
At Jebel Shukif, near Engedi, Tristram measured the elevations 
of three terraces: one 322 feet above the Dead Sea; another, 
665 feet; and a third, 1654 feet.t In addition to these he 
counted at one point on the shore, ‘no less than eight low 
‘ gravel terraces, the ledges of comparatively recent beaches 
‘distinctly marked above the present water-mark. The 
‘ highest of these was 44 feet above the present sea-level.’§ Mr. 
Tristram’s geological knowledge appears to be limited, and his 
conclusions cannot be entirely depended upon for scientific accu- 
racy. It seems questionable whether some of the upper terraces 
he mentions were shore-lines. M. Lartet judges of the former 
elevation of the water from the existing deposits. These 
deposits he found at various points along the western shore; 
on the east they are scanty, owing to the abruptness of the 
slope, but they cover the whole valley northward. ‘I observed 
‘them,’ he says, ‘ near the Jordan, opposite the mouth of Wadi 
‘ Zorka (Jabbok), at which point they reached the height of at 
‘least 100 metres (325 feet) above the level of the lake. Their 
‘ thickness at that spot gives reason to believe that they exist 
‘ still farther north.’|| Between the Jabbok and the Sea of 
Galilee he did not examine the deposits; but he says that at the 
southern end of the sea,— 


* Pages 356-7. + Ritter, ili. page 382, note. } Pages 247, 256, 295. 
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‘Gray marls occur in very thin beds, and closely resembling iv 
appearance the deposits in question ; but, on the other hand, they are 
only five or six inches in thickness, and do not appear to contain 
either gypsum or salt. As at that point they are more than 200 
metres above the level of the Dead Sea, it is necessary to establish 
their connection with the sedimentary beds of the Dead Sea beyond 
doubt, before we can admit that the waters which deposited the beds 
of the Lisan ever extended as far as the Lake of Tiberias.’* 


Mr. Tristram’s researches in the natural history were much 
more valuable and satisfactory than those in the geology or 
geography of Palestine. He travelled pretty extensively through 
the country, though usually following the beaten track of 
tourists. He crossed the Jordan to Heshbon, and passed north- 
ward by Amman, es-Salt, Jerash, and the site of Pella, but in 
none of these regions has he added much to our geographical 
knowledge. His work is of value chiefly as throwing new 
light upon the fauna and flora of Palestine. 

M. de Sauley’s ‘ Terre Sainte’ is a decided improvement on 
his ‘ Voyage autour de la Mer Morte.’ He has gained experience 
by Eastern travel and study ; and likewise, we think, by the 
searching and severe critiques made on his first work. A 
little of his old enthusiasm, hastiness, and credulity, still appears 
here and there; but on the whole, his recent book is more 
thorough, sober, and trustworthy than the former. The sketch 
maps of his routes have been drawn with much care, and 
will be of great value to future geographers. We observe 
especially those from Jerusalem to Hebron on the one side, and 
to Jifneh and Nablous on the other; and that embracing the 
district on the north and north-east of the Dead Sea. M. de 
Saulcy has also surveyed more completely than any of his 
predecessors the remarkable ruins of Arak el-Emir, and the 
sites of Rabbath-Ammon and Heshbon, and he has apparently 
been so fortunate as to discover the long-lost peak of Nebo. 
Remembering his former want of tact in suggesting ancient 
names to his Arab guides, geographers may be inclined to 
question his identification of Nebo. But the discovery appears 
to be genuine. The name was not suggested :— 


‘We had just been one hour on horseback (after leaving Heshbon), 
when on demanding of Abu el-Aid the name of a mountain in front 
of which we had arrived, I was surprised at the answer he gave me— 
Jebel Nebi—such was the name which that brave youth, and all the 
other Adouan, repeated to me—Jebel Neba! Surely that is the 
most charming, as it is {he most unexpected of discoveries.’+ 


M. de Sauley may well be excused for his raptures. He 
* Page 380. ¢ Vol. i. p. 289. 
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seems unquestionably to have made a brilliant discovery; never. 
theless, we shall be all the more satisfied when we have additional 
independent testimony to the existence of the modern name. 

The route he pursued from Nebo was interesting. It led in 
a south-western direction along the brow of the Moab Chain, 
and then westward down the steep declivity, in the track of the 
Israelites, to the plain where their camp was pitched, and where 
Moses gave his last charge to the people. His descriptions of 
the scenery, products, and curious antiquities of that district 
are valuable additions to our knowledge. 

The topography of Jerusalem has of late formed a subject of 
learned, and sometimes rather keen controversy. A change 
in the state of feeling among Mohammedan officials has opened 
the way for more extensive and thorough exploration than was 
before practicable. Formerly an entrance to the Haram could 
be effected only by stealth, or under such restrictions as 
almost effectually prevented full examination. Now fanaticism 
has yielded to court favour or bakhshish, and many parts of the 
Haram may be visited, measured, sketched, and photographed 
with freedom. It is to be hoped that we may soon be able to 
settle those vexed questions regarding the holy places which 
have so long perplexed and excited antiquarians. Not that we 
expect men who have almost staked their reputation upon 
strange theories, or men who have exalted ecclesiastical tradi- 
tion to the position of infallibility, to be satisfied. That were 
hopeless. But those thoughtful, moderate, unprejudiced investi- 
gators, who will impartially examine and weigh historic 
testimony, and who will be guided by local research ; whose 
minds, in a word, are open to conviction—they will, we believe, 
ere long be of one mind in the leading points of Jerusalem 
topography. 

The researches of M. de Saulcy in and around the Holy City, 
though interesting, are by no means so important as those 
prosecuted by him elsewhere. He is too enthusiastic and im- 
pulsive for calm and systematic exploration. He hastily adopts 
theories, and then by a process of reasoning and manipulation, 
in many respects peculiar to himself, he manages to convert all 
that he reads and all that he sees into so many proofs of the 
truth of his theories. He has, however, rendered good service 
by his exploration of the Tombs of the Kings (so called), and 
other ancient sepulchres, and by his descriptions and historic 
notices of some of the most ancient remains in and around the 
Holy City, especially along the southern and western walls of 
the 

The two places in Jerusalem to which travellers and 
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antiquaries now chiefly direct attention, are the Jewish 
Temple, and the Holy Sepulchre. Around these all other 
sites are regarded as grouping themselves, and to these 
they are made subsidiary. The position of Mount Zion, the site 
of the tower of Hippicus, the line of the ancient walls, the 
course of the Tyropeon valley, the age of the Haram platform, 
the extent of the ancient city, the courses of old streets and 

ueducts, and the situation of monuments, pools, and gates— 
al are discussed mainly in their relation to the two grand points 
of interest. The real site of the Temple, and the extent of its 
court, can, we believe, be ascertained by excavation with 
absolute certainty ; but the tomb of our Lord, never. Excava- 
tions properly conducted may unquestionably determine whether 
the latter could, or could not, have been located within the 
present Church of the Sepulchre; but beyond this we cannot 
go. There is no evidence extant sufficient to establish its exact 
locality, much less its identity. That it was outside the city, 
we know ; but more than this we do not know. If it can be 
shown that the site of the Church of the Sepulchre was outside 
the city in the days of our Lord, then the Tomb may possibly 
have been there. If, on the other hand, it can be shown that 
the site was within the circuit of the wall, then the Tomb could 
not have been there. 

The case is different in regard to the Temple. No man will 
now question that it stood somewhere within the present 
Haram. No man will question that the whole of its courts, 
as they existed in the time of Herod, were also within the 
present enclosure. The points at issue are,—Where did the 
naos stand ? How much of the present area was embraced in 
the courts? Did they, as some maintain, embrace the southern 
half of the Haram, and did the naos stand close to the site of 
the Mosque Kubbet es-Sukhrah? Or did they, as others affirm, 
embrace only a section of about 600 feet square at the south- 
western angle, thus excluding Kubbet es-Sukhrah and the 
massive masonry of the south-east angle? These questions 
involve the singular theory of Mr. Fergusson, who holds that 
Kubbet es-Sukhrah is the original Church of the Sepulchre; 
that the Golden Gateway was the propylaeum to the Basilica 
of Constantine; and that the great terrace, or platform, at the 
south-east angle was constructed by Justinian, who built upon 
it the church of St. Mary.* 

The most valuable contribution hitherto made to the topo- 
graphy of the Haram, is the magnificent work of the Count de 
Vogiié. His researches commenced in June, 1862, were con- 


* «Essay on the Ancient Topography of Jerusalem.’ 
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ducted throughout with great skill and minuteness, and under 
most favourable circumstances :— 

‘ According to an arrangement concluded with the principal sheikh, 
the mosque was at our disposal every morning from six o’clock till 
mid-day. We could sketch, measure, and photograph at our ease, 
employing ladders and all necessary instruments ; we never encoun- 
tered the least difficulty ; the work was thus arranged :—Mr. Wad- 
dington, aided by M. Sauvaire, chancelier of the Consulate, copied 
the Arabic inscriptions ; I sketched with M. Duthoit. We made 
long and numerous examinations, and we did not quit the ground 
until the sacred mountain had almost completely yielded to us its 
secrets.’ * 


With the traditionary history of Mount Moriah and its Holy 
Rock, as detailed by M. de Vogiié, we have here nothing to do. 
With his theories as to the site of the temple, and extent of 
its courts, we do not agree. Our immediate object is to give 
the leading results of his researches. 

He has described with minuteness and accuracy the physical 
features of Moriah. It is a narrow limestone ridge; with the 
ravine of the Kidron on the one side, and the Tyropeon valley 
on the other. The ridge projects to the south, culminating in 
a rounded crown of naked rock, now covered by the central 
edifice, which is thence called Kubbet es-Sukhrah, ‘The Dome 
of the Rock.’ Around this rock is an artificial platform, nearly 
rectangular, 1,529 feet long by 926 wide. At the north-west 
angle the rock has been cut away; while the eastern side is 
raised by a solid embankment, and the southern by piers and 
arches. The whole area is surrounded by a colossal wall. Near 
the centre of the area is another artificial platform, 550 feet 
long by 450 wide, raised some twelve or fifteen feet ; and above 
it, not far from its centre, rises the Holy Rock—the natural 
summit of Moriah—an irregular crown of limestone, 60 feet in 
diameter and five in height. M. de Vogiié’s plan and sections 
of the Haram, given on plate I, show very clearly the general 
features of Moriah, with its platforms, cisterns, and present 
buildings. 

The encircling wall of the Haram presents some remarkable 
features. Its masonry is of various ages. The oldest, and 
apparently the original, portions of it are easily recognised. 
The stones are colossal, measuring in length from 24 feet down- 
wards. One is even as much as 40 feet long. They are 
n general carefully hewn, and ‘ bevelled’ + at the edge. M. 


* «Le Temple de Jérusalem,’ p. I. 
+ It may be well to insert here the following explanation of the term 
‘bevelled’ given by Capt. Wilson :—‘ The term has led to much con- 
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de Vogiié found this earliest style of masonry in the lower 
parts of the western wall, extending from the ‘Jews’ Place of 
Wailing’ to the south-west angle; also in the foundations of 
a great part of the southern wall, and in the eastern for a 
distance of 300 feet from the south-east angle, and at the north- 
east angle.* A later style of masonry, resembling Roman, 
he observed above the former at the south-west angle, in the 
substruction ef the Mosque El-Aksa; and likewise in the walls 
of the Golden Gateway. The remaining parts of the wall are 
comparatively modern, and have been erected at various dates 
but of ancient materials. The greater part of the eastern wall is 
of this latter character; and it would be important to ascertain 
by a series of excavations whether it rests upon foundations of 
the oldest type. It is admitted on all hands that the ‘ Place of 
Wailing’ belonged to the enclosure of Herod’s temple. The 
masonry at the south-western, south-eastern and north-eastern 
angles is certainly of the same type; and were a series of 
excavations made round the base of the wall, the extent of 
Herod’s temple could be ascertained at once. 

M. de Vogiié describes four ancient gates still existing in the 
oldest portions of the wall. The first is on the western side, a 
few paces below ‘The Place of Wailing.’ It is single, and 
on the outside remains perfect, though within, it has been 
remodelled to correspond with the second type of masonry. In 
the southern wall are two gateways, one double and the other 
triple, retaining much of the ancient colossal masonry. These 
three gates are considerably below the level of the platform, and 
long subterraneous passages of the oldest style of architecture, lead 
up from them to the area above. The fourth is the ‘ Golden Gate- 
way,’ which has been hitherto considered a work of a much later 
period. The external ornaments, arches, and interior passages 
are Roman; but M. de Vogiié discovered the ancient colossal 
monolithic jambs, corresponding in size and plan to those of the 
southern gateway still cn situ.t These gates, as now for the 
first time fully described, are of great interest and importance, 


fusion, the style being in reality almost identical with that of the granite 
work in the forts now building in England, each stone having a ‘“‘ draft” 
from one-quarter to three-eighths of an inch deep, and two to five inches 
broad, chiselled round its margin, with the face left rough, finely 
picked, or even chiselled, according to the taste of the time or labour that 
could be spared upon it; of the rough work, some portions of the wall 
near the south-east angle show the best specimens; of the finer, the 
Wailing Place is a well-known and favourable example.’— Notes to 
Ordnance Survey, page 23. 
* Page 6. + Page 12. 
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uate new light, as we believe, upon the extent of Herod’s 
temple.* 

The vaults beneath the south-eastern angle of the Haram, 
M. de Vogiié found to be comparatively modern—none of them 
earlier than the second epoch of mural architecture. But the 
exterior wall is of a much more remote age; and the windows 
seen from the outside near the angle, are of the same type as 
the southern gates. These and other traces of antiquity led 
him to the conclusion that the vaults occupy the site of others 
which were coeval with the most ancient part of the exterior 
wall. He also believes that vaults of the earliest period still 
exist in the south-west angle under the Mosque El-Aksa. That 
section remains yet to be explored, and to it we would respect- 
fully call the attention of the Palestine Exploration Society. 
Excavations within the vaults at the south-east angle oni 
also determine whether the foundations of more ancient piers 
exist there also. 

The cisterns within the Haram area are numerous. A great 
part of the area appears to be occupied by immense subter- 
raneous reservoirs. There is one of enormous extent, hewn in 
the rock, in front of the Mosque el Aksa. We believe it was 
first described by Dr. Barclay in his ‘ City of the Great King.+’ 
It is the principal receptacle for the waters brought by the 
aqueduct from the Pools of Solomon. Beneath the ‘ Holy 
Rock’ are two small caves, one below the other. In the middle 
of the roof of the upper cave is a small circular hole pierced 
through the rock from the mosque above; and below it, in the 
floor, is a corresponding aperture, opening into the lower cave. 
This is now covered with a marble slab, and is called by Moham- 
medans ‘The Well of Spirits.’ A channel tunnelled in the 
rock leads from the little fountain called E/-Kéds, beside the 
great reservoir, to the lower cave beneath the mosque, thence to 
two other caves under the platform, some distance farther north, 
and then, turning at right angles, it is carried down into the 
Kidron valley. These channels, with the caves through which 
they flow, were, according to M. de Vogiié, constructed in the 
time of Solomon to carry off the blood of the sacrifices by 
flushing with plentiful supplies of water. The great Altar of 
Sacrifice M. de Vogiié would locate over the northern caves, 
some 200 feet from the Holy Rock, and the temple itself a little 
farther west. He considers the present Haram area to be 


* It would be of very great importance to make an excavation at the 
Golden Gateway, so as to lay bare its ancient foundations, and thus to 
ascertain its plan and probable object. 

t Pages 525—7. 
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identical in extent and form with that of the temple courts in 
the time of our Lord; and the massive masonry of the wall at 
the southern end he attributes to Herod who enlarged the temple 
court in that direction.* These views he has developed with 
clearness and ingenuity, drawing his measurements and various 
data from Jewish authorities, and grafting them skilfully upon 
the physical features, the architectural remains, and the exca- 
vated channels and cisterns of the Haram as he has now 
explored them.t 

he ‘Golden Gateway’ in its present form M. de Vogiié holds 
to be an isolated monument of the fifth or sixth century. Of 
the same date are the ornaments of the two southern gates. The 
Mosque el-Aksa in its present form, he says, is entirely Arab; 
but he adds, ‘It is not the less true that its form of a Basilica, 
‘its cruciform plan, and the existence of certain remains, prove 
‘that it was preceded by a Christian Church, whose ruins 
‘served as the kernel of the Arab edifice, and whose principal 
‘outlines are preserved through the successive transformations 
‘of the mosque. That church was the Basilica of Justinian.’¢ 
After a very thorough examination of the architecture, as well 
as of the history of Kubbet es-Sukhrah, he states positively that, 
though Byzantine in style, it wants the distinguishing charac- 
teristic of a church, and was undoubtedly erected for a mosque.§ 
These views bring him, of course, into direct antagonism with 
Mr. Fergusson. 

During M. de Vogiié’s residence in Jerusalem, excavations 
were made in various parts of the city for the foundations of 
new buildings, and by those he was able to establish some points 
of importance. He proves beyond question the existence of a 
valley which extended, as Dr. Robinson affirmed long ago, from 
the Jaffa Gate to the Tyropeon at the west side of the Haram. 
Its depth near the citadel was 33 feet below the present surface. 
Farther eastward the bottom of the valley is 26 feet below the 
level of the street of David, and nearly 80 feet lower than the 
brow of Zion, which thus appears to have been originally an 
isolated summit, as is indicated in the story of its capture by King 
David. At one spot a fragment of the ancient northern rampart 
of Zion was laid bare by exc&vation. It was built close against 
the cliff, and though only rising to the top of the rock behind, it 
was yet 39 feet high toward the ravine in front.|| Excavations 
along the southern brow of Zion also brought to light portions 
of the wall, with stairs hewn in the rock, leading down to the 
valley of Hinnom, and probably marking the position of the 


* Page 48. + Pages 56—S8. 
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Gate of the Essenes. These we had ourselves an opportunity of 
inspecting a few years ago. Several other discoveries of ancient 
monuments have been made. Among them is a fragment of a 
tower, a little eastward from the church of the Sepulchre, 
resembling in the style of its masonry the Haram at Hebron. 
De Vogiié gives a sketch of it at p. 118. Not far from it an 
ancient triple-arched gateway has also been exhumed ; but its 
style of architecture shows that it cannot be of an earlier date 
than the sixth century. M. de Vogiié supposes that these 
fragments mark the line of the second wall of the city; but 
much more excavation is required ere that theory can be 
established satisfactorily. Were it not for the desire to exclude 
the Church of the Sepulchre from the bounds of the ancient 
city, it is questionable whether such a theory would ever have 
been thought of. 

The Ordnance Survey of Jerusalem, recently completed under 
the direction of Captain Wilson and a staff of Royal Engineers, 
leaves nothing to be desired in so far as cartography is con- 
cerned, and the lines of elevation are sufficiently numerous to 
show clearly the physical contour of the site. The maps and 
plans are drawn with equal accuracy and artistic skill, and they 
embrace not merely the city but its immediate environs, and all 
the leading buildings in detail. Captain Wilson’s Notes on the 
Survey, which have just been issued in a somewhat unwieldy 
volume, have disappointed our expectations. The opportunities 
and facilities for research enjoyed by the staff of surveyors were 
very great, and we think more important results, at least in 
some departments, might have been expected. 

The remarks on the geological structure of the country are 
meagre and unsatisfactory, and add little to our previous 
knowledge. The cengneniy of the Holy City, however, has 
been examined with very great care and minuteness. This 
department may be regarded as pretty nearly exhausted. The 
line of levels carried across from Joppa to the Dead Sea has 
settled definitively the exact depression of the latter, which is 
now shown to be 1,292 feet below the Mediterranean. 

The survey of Jerusalem has brought out many points of 
great interest. In the valley of the Tyropeon, between Zion 
and Moriah, there is an accumulation of rubbish 84 feet in 
depth ; and the eastern side of Zion is shown to have been 
almost a precipice of naked rock. Captain Wilson found traces 
of three ancient aqueducts carried along at different levels 
from the — ground between Bethlehem and Hebron to 
Jerusalem. One of these, ‘ the high-level aqueduct,’ follows the 
line of the ridge west of Solomon’s Pools and past Bethlehem ; 
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crosses a valley at Rachel’s Tomb, nearly a hundred feet deep, 

by a syphon formed of pierced blocks of stone ; and appears to 
have entered the city at or near David’s Tower, and at such an 
elevation as to be available for the supply of all quarters. 

The remarks of Sir Henry James, cn the site of the ancient 
temple and tower of Antonia, founded on the descriptions of 
Josephus, and topographical notes of Captain Wilson, go far to 
confirm the views of Dr. Robinson. He says :—‘ It would seem 
‘therefore, to be impossible to resist the conclusion, that the 
‘northern front of the Haram is identical in position with that 
‘of the northern front of the enclosure of the Temple, as it 
‘was built by Herod; for the description would apply to no 
‘other position for it.’* 

Sir Henry also believes that the eastern and southern walls 
of the Haram occupy the exact positions of those encircling the 
Temple of Herod. We think, however, that it would still 
require a more minute examination of the masonry, accom- 
panied with excavations along the whole line of the eastern 
and southern walls, to establish this point conclusively. The 
notes of Captain Wilson scarcely warrant to the full extent the 
inferences of Sir Henry, though the latter will probably be 
found in the end to be correct. 

From the south-west angle of the Haram, as far north as Bab- 
es-Silsilé, the most ancient type of masonry was traced by Captain 
Wilson in the present wall. Underneath Bab-es-Silsilé is a pool, 
called el Burak, a portion of which is spanned by an ancient 
arch, 43 feet wide, its springing stones forming, as in Robinson’s 
Arch, part of the old Haram wall. From this point to the 
north-west angle the wall has not been examined. Modern 
houses abut so closely upon it that only one or two places are 
open to inspection; and, besides, rubbish has accumulated 
along it to a depth of more than 70 feet. Unfortunately no 
excavations were made along the northern wall of the Haram. 
At the north-west corner stand the modern barracks, on a crest 
of rock which rises 23 feet above the adjoining Haram area. A 
large section of this rock has been cut away to form the area ; 
and from this point the bare rock is seen sloping gradually down 
to the north-west corner of the platform on which the Kubbet 
es-Sukhrah stands, where it again rises towards the sacred rock 
beneath the mosque. From the north-east angle down as far 
as the Golden Gate the Haram area is filled up, in places as 
much as 26 feet above the natural surface of Moriah. 

Captain Wilson examined many of the cisterns in the Haram, 
also the remarkable vaults in the south-eastern angle, and the 


* «Ordnance Survey of Jerusalem,’ p. 14. 
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two ancient subterranean gateways ; but he has added nothing 
of importance to the information already given in the splendid 
work of De Vogiié. In fact the antiquarian researches of 
Captain Wilson have neither been so extensive nor so definite 
as we should have desired. 

We were likewise disappointed to find that very little had 
been attempted in the way of excavation; and yet that little 
shows how necessary excavations are to solve disputed points of 
ancient topography. Thus, one excavation proved that the so- 
called Gate Gennath, of which so much had been written, was 
a comparatively modern structure ;* another proved that the 
supposed fragment of the ‘ second wall’ east of the church of the 
Sepulchre, was a fragment*of a not very old church ;+ another 
brought to light, at the depth of 37 feet, one of the piers of 
Robinson’s Bridge.t It is to be hoped that means will now be 
adopted for carrying on the work of excavation at every avail- 
able spot of interest in and around the Holy City, until its 
ancient topography has been completely elucidated. Never was 
there a time more opportune. The visit of the Sultan to 
Christian lands will contribute much, we believe, to remove 
old prejudices, and to soften and subdue fanatical feelings. 
The way will thus be gradually opened for the enterprising 
antiquary and artist to the venerated shrines and sepulchres of 
Palestine , and we venture to predict that ere long a flood of 
light will be thrown on some of the most interesting points of 
sacred topography and archeology. 

It only remains for us to notice the surveys and explorations 
conducted and now in progress under the direction of the Com- 
mittee of the Palestine Exploration Fund :—a society which we 
cannot but regard as the most important agent yet employed 
for the investigation of the Holy Land. The object of the 
Society is the accurate and systematic investigation, of the 
archeology, topography, geology, physical geography, natural 
history, manners and customs of the Holy Land, for Biblical 
illustration ; and if this object can be carried out in the spirit 
with which the earlier operations of the Society have been 
undertaken, it is hardly too much to say that little or nothing 
will remain for future investigation. But we have no hesitation 
in saying that the subscriptions to the Fund have not hitherto 
been proportional to the importance of its object. We feel 
almost ashamed to state that with England’s boasted wealth, 
enterprise, and enthusiastic devotion to scientific pursuits, not 
to speak of reverence for Biblical truth—only the pitiful sum 
of about £3,000 has been subscribed for the survey and ex- 
ploration of the Holy Land. 


* Page 56. + Page 53. { Page 75. 
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The results have already been greater than could have been 
anticipated ; and they furnish, at the several points, just such 
information as was most required. For these important results 
we are mainly indebted to the experience, the energy, and the 
scientific skill of Captain Wilson, and his able associate, Lieu- 
tenant Anderson, whose services the Committee were so fortunate 
as to obtain. We are glad to observe, also, that Lieutenant 
Warren, who was sent out with an efficient staff in the 
beginning of the present year, is equalling, if not even sur- 
passing, in energetic and successful exploration, his distinguished 
predecessors. 

We have already stated that the great defect of Van de 
Velde’s map of Palestine is the want of a sufficient basis of 
positions fixed by astronomical observation. This has been, 
in a great measure, supplied by Captain Wilson. Between 
Beyrout, where his survey commenced, and Hebron, where it 
terminated, no fewer than forty-nine points have been fixed 
astronomically. These include Baalbek, Abila, Damascus, 
Ceesarea-Philippi, Dan, Kedesh-Naphtali, Tiberias, Nazareth, 
Jezreel, Shechem, Bethel, Czeserea-Palestina, Lydda, Eleu- 
theropolis, and Hebron. And in addition, a series of detailed 
maps have been constructed of the whole backbone of Palestine 
from north to south. Disputed points of topography have also 
been cleared up; such as the true position of the confluence of 
the Jabbok, and the course of Wady Surar. An outline map 
of Western Palestine may now be laid down with accuracy ; 
and the leading routes may be filled in. This is a great step 
in advance; and yet much, very much, remains to be done 
to complete the geography of Palestine. The language of the 
report issued last year indicated, but did not exhaust the list of 
‘ wants.’— 


‘What remains to be done is also evident. In Topography, the 
whole country between Jerusalem and the Jordan—especially the 
very tangled system of valleys leading from Bethel to Jericho, by 
which the first approaches of the Israelite host were made—the whole 
valley of the Jordan and the basin of the Dead Sea—still need the 
same elucidation as that which this map has furnished for the central 
topography of Western Palestine. The whole of the East of the 
Jordan still needs the same process of scientific observation before the 
knowledge of Palestine can be considered complete.’ * 


From recent information kindly communicated by the secre- 
tary, we learn with much pleasure that the expedition of 1867 
has already overtaken a large amount of the important work 


* «Palestine Exploration Fund. Statement of Progress,’ p. 23. 
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above reported as remaining to be done. Mr. Grove states, that 
‘Mr. Warren has thoroughly surveyed the Philistine plain as far 
‘south as Gaza; and the district between and including the 
‘Jordan valley, and the backbone of the country—from the 
‘Dead Sea to Kurn Surtabeh.’ So that in the words of 
another letter of Mr. Grove’s, addressed to the editor of The 
Times, ‘we have already materials for almost an entire, com- 
‘ plete, and accurate map of the country.’ This fact alone 
demonstrates the paramount importance of a fully equipped 
scientific expedition ; and we venture to hope that its announce- 
ment will give a new and greater impetus to the Palestine 
Exploration Fund,* 

The archeological researches of the expedition of 1866, though 
prosecuted with great vigour, have not yet proved so interest- 
ing nor so important as the topographical. Perhaps too much 
was attempted. There was also, we believe, a dissipation of 
time and funds on objects and places of very minor importance, 
while others of paramount interest were scarcely touched. 
Comparatively few people care for detailed plans or photo- 
graphs of mosques, churches, or even synagogues. They can 
throw no light on Biblical history and archeology. If funds 
were overflowing, and time at command, it might, perhaps, 
be well to expend some on the mosques of Damascus and 
Nablous; the churches of Baalbek, Yarn, and Kuriet-el-Enab; 
the synagogues of Irbid, Kefr Birim, Meiron, and Tell Him; 
and the mounds of Tell es-Salhiyeh and Beisin. But when 
money and time were so precious it would have been wiser and 
more satisfactory to have selected two or three of the leading 
Biblical cities of Palestine for extensive, and if possible, thorough 
exploration and excavation. Jerusalem itself would have fur- 
nished a far more inviting field than any or all of the places 
above mentioned; and successful excavations there would have 
commanded the attention of the whole Christian world. While 

_much valuable time was spent at Beisin, Irbid, Tell Him, 
and elsewhere, we are sorry to observe that only two small 
excavations were made at Jerusalem:—One at the so-called 
Gate Gennath, which turns out to be of comparatively modern 
construction ; the other, in front of Bab-el-Burak of the Haram. 
Of the latter, Captain Wilson says :—‘ I have been able to get 
‘ down into the continuation of the passage from this gateway, 
‘a portion of which forms the present mosque of el-Burak. I 
‘have no plan with me to lay my sketch down, but, after 
‘ running east for a short distance, it turns sharp to the south, 


* We learn from a letter in The Times of Sept. 16, that Lieut. Warren 
has surveyed 400 square miles of the country east of the Jordan. 
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‘and ascends by a gentle incline. The masonry is very fine, 
‘apparently Herodian ; and the faces of the arches have the 
‘same moulding as that on one in the mosque el-Burak.’* 
This is the ancient Western gate of the Haram, already 
described by De Vogiié. 

Captain Wilson’s researches have thrown fresh light on some 
interesting spots in Western Palestine. Two miles south of 
Kedesh Naphtali, on an isolated hill called Tell Harah, he dis- 


covered— 


‘The remains of a large city of very ancient date. On the top of 
the hill were the walls of the citadel, and below, a portion of the city 
wall could be traced. All the buildings are of the same character— 
rough courses of undressed stones, with the interstices packed with 
small stones. . . . I cannot regard this as any other than the 
long sought for Hazor. Every argument which Robinson adduces in 
favour of Tell Khureibeh, applies with much greater force to these 
ruins. The position is one of great strength, and overhangs the 
lake.’+ 


His associate, Lieutenant Anderson, visited and explored the 
ruins of Kerazeh, situated on a rising ground about two miles 
north of the Sea of Galilee— 


‘The remains,’ he says, ‘cover a much larger extent of ground than 
Tell Hum, and many of the private houses are almost perfect with 
the exception of the roofs; the openings for doors and windows 
remaining in some cases. They are nearly all the same style—a wall 
of rubble masonry, with two or more pillars in the interior to take 


. the rafters of the roof. The ruins are on the left bank of the Wady 


Tell Hum, about two miles from the mouth, on a small plain in which 
there is a spring ; a curious tongue or projection runs out into the 
Wady, and on this, which commands a beautiful view of the lake, are 
the remains of a synagogue, or church, perhaps both.’f 

There can now be little doubt that, as suggested many years 
ago by Keith, Williams, and others, this is the true site of 
Chorazin. 

On the eastern shore of the lake, near the mouth of Wady 
Semakh, some ruins were visited called HKhersa, which may 
possibly mark the site of the Gergasa of the Gospels. And in 
connection with it, another place attracted the attention of 
Captain Wilson. It is thus mentioned in the Report :— 


‘Between Khersa and Wady Fik appears to have been the scene of 
the destruction of the herd of swine ; indeed, no other point on that 
side of the lake is so suitable. From the eastern plateau the ground 
slopes steeply, in a few places almost precipitously, down to the level 
of the lake, leaving a margin of fertile land from half a mile to a mile 


* « Letters,’ p. 39. + Ibid. p. 30. t Ibid. p. 30. 
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broad, between the base of the hills and the water; but at this 
particular point, and only at this, a spur runs out to the shore ; there 
is no “cliff,” but a slope sufficiently steep to fulfil the requirements of 
the Bible narrative.’* 


The ruins of Tell Hfim, and the shore of the Sea of Galilee 
from thence round to the plain of el-Ghuweir, were carefully 
examined, with a view to the settlement of the site of Caper- 
naum. But the question still remains an open one. ‘The 
excavations made on the summit of Gerizim brought to light 
the foundations of a church, beneath which a rough platform of 
large stones was discovered ; this may possibly have formed the 
substruction of the ancient Samaritan temple. 

In addition to surveys and archeological explorations, 166 
photographs were taken. They comprise views of Biblical sites, 
details of architecture, Greek, Hebrew, and Arabic inscrip- 
tions, the old manuscript of the Samaritan Pentateuch, &c. 
Many of them are unique and valuable, though unfortunately 
very poor as works of art. 

In the beginning of the present year the committee issued an 
admirable programme of operations for 1867. They gathered 
experience from the tentative explorations of 1865-66, which 
they are turning to the very best account. The following are 
the works which they resolved to undertake so soon as they 
could command the requisite funds. 

1. Explorations in and near Jerusalem.—These were to be 
carried out with a special view to determine the sites of the 
Temple of Solomon and the Sepulchre of Christ. We entirely 
concur in the statement of the prospectus that these sites ‘ form 
‘ the two keys of the Holy City; and anything that can be done 
‘ towards either confirming or correcting the present views of 
‘ their situation and limits, must be hailed by all who have the 
‘ investigation of the Biblical topography at heart.’ 

2. Botany and Zoology.—Of these, Professor Owen truly says, 
‘ We require travellers competent not only to collect, but also 
‘to observe and note the vital phenomena of the Biblical 
‘animals and plants; with adequate zoological and botanical 
‘attainments, practised in taxidermy and the formation of 
‘herbaria, amply supplied with all the requisite means of 
‘ trapping, snaring, netting, and in all proper ways collecting, 
‘ the various organized species, under conditions best suited for 
‘ their scientific study and comparisons.’ The Biblical critic 
knows how much uncertainty still exists regarding many of the 
animals and plants mentioned in the Bible, and what a flood 


* ‘Letters,’ p. 21. 
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of light a full knowledge of their character and habits would 
throw upon some passages of God’s Word which are now 
obscure. 

3. Geology.—We have already said that the most interesting 
question connected with the geological history of Palestine is 
still unsolved. The connection of that history with one of the 
most remarkable events of sacred history—the destruction of 
Sodom—gives it a primary claim upon a society whose chief 
object is the illustration of the Bible. We believe every Biblical 
scholar will rejoice with us in the prospect of this important 
question being at length investigated in a reverent and yet 
thoroughly scientific manner. 

4, Manners and Customs. 

5. Topography.—To facilitate operations under this branch, 
‘the committee are having careful lists made of all the places 
‘in the Holy Land. It is intended to comprise in these lists 
‘the native names, not only of inhabited places, but also of 
‘ ruined sites, tombs, hills, trees, and other natural features, and 
‘ go to form a catalogue of all names which can by any possibi- 
‘lity enshrine the ancient titles of the land of Israel.’ The 
plan is admirable. We have ourselves tested it in some dis- 
tricts, and found it to be the very best preparation for an 
exhaustive examination of the topography of the country. If 
carefully prosecuted, as we have no doubt it will be under the 
able superintendence of Mr. Grove, it cannot fail to be produc- 
tive of the most satisfactory results. 

6. Meteorology, Climate-—‘ For this department the British 
‘ Association, at their meeting in October last, voted a sum of £50, 
‘ which, under the kind superintendence of Mr. Glaisher, F.R.S., 
‘has been expended in the purchase of four sets of standard 
‘instruments. These will be established at Damascus, Beirat, 
‘ Jaffa, and Jerusalem, and the observations taken from them 
‘under Mr. Glaisher’s instructions, will form the basis of an 
‘ accurate knowledge of the climate of Palestine, so remarkable 
‘in many respects.’ 

Such is the programme of the Committee. It must meet 
the entire approbation both of Biblical and scientific scholars. 
By carrying it out wisely and thoroughly, scientific and Biblical 
truth will be brought into closer connection than heretofore ; 
and we venture to predict that the result will be the clearing 
away of many prejudices and misconceptions, and the establish- 
ment of the Holy Scriptures on a still broader and firmer basis. 

Lieutenant Warren, R.E., assisted by two non-commissioned 
officers of the Royal Engineers, has been actively engaged since 
early spring in the work of survey and excavations. The 
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important results of his surveys we have already stated. An 
accurate detailed map of nearly the whole of Western Palestine 
may now for the first time be constructed. 

It is well known that the religious prejudices of the Moham- 
medans have hitherto prevented excavation, and to a large 
extent even minute examination, within the bounds of their 
sanctuaries. Unfortunately these sanctuaries contain the places 
of greatest Biblical interest in and near Jerusalem—such as the 
site of the Temple, and the tombs of David and Abraham. A 
vizierial letter authorising explorations was asked from the 
Turkish government by Lord Stanley, and forwarded to Lieut. 
Warren at Jerusalem ; but when opened it was found to contain 
a clause expressly excluding a// sanctuaries. This was a sad 
disappointment ; but Mr. Warren resolved, while thus shut out 
from the interior, to explore the foundations of the colossal 
exterior walls of the Haram. The remarkable success which 
has already crowned his labours is thus described by Mr. Grove 
in a recent letter to The Times :— 


‘The result is, that outside the walls of the sacred enclosure he has 
made a discovery which is almost, if not quite, as important as any 
that have ever been made in or about Jerusalem, and which cannot 
fail to be the fruitful parent of many more. He has found that the 
south wall of the Haram, which rears its venerable face to a height 
of 80 feet above the soil, descends also to no less a depth than 53 
feet below it—the solid rock of Mount Moriah, on which it is 
founded, being covered with that immense thickness of débris. Thus 
this wall must originally have stood at a height of 130 feet above its 
foundations, fully justifying the expressions of Josephus, who says 
concerning it, that “if any one looked down from the top of the 
battlements into the valley he would be giddy, while his sight could 
not reach to such an immense depth.” (Anfé. xv. 2, 5.) 

‘The foundations and the unworn masonry of the buried portion 
may be expected to disclose many a secret affecting these venerable 
walls—secrets which Lieutenant Warren is now diligently occupied in 
revealing. But this is not all. He found two other things. He 
found, first, that the eastern wall is prolonged beyond the southern 
face, and continues in the general direction of Siloam. How far 
it continues, or what are its exact direction and extent, I expect 
to hear shortly from Lieutenant Warren. He found, secondly, that 
below the débris a second scuth wall exists 20 feet distant from the 
known one, and of slighter workmanship. How far this wall goes, 
what its purpose may have heen, its relation to the “triple gateway” 
and the staircase which M. de Saulcy believed that he had discovered 
to descend from the triple gateway, how this discovery may affect 
the piers of the arches below the south-east corner of the enclo- 
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sure, are questions which await further information to be able to 
answer.’ 


The great importance of these discoveries is not over-esti- 
mated by Mr. Grove. The real extent of the Temple area, as 
described by Josephus, must now be definitively settled. The 
uncovering of the old foundations will set at rest for ever 
questions which, during the past quarter of a century, have 
called into vigorous action the temper as well as the talent of 
architect and antiquary. 

While the work of excavation was thus being energetically 
prosecuted outside the Haram, the Committee in London re- 
solved to make another attempt to obtain permission to explore 
the interior. The visit of the Sultan afforded a noble oppor- 
tunity. The Archbishop of York, as chairman of the com- 
mittee, applied to Fuad Pasha, the,Grand Vizier, for an inter- 
view, which was readily granted; and the result is thus stated 
in a letter from His Grace to Mr. Grove :— 


‘I stated that our committee desired every facility should be given 
them for the explorations ; that we were acting in the interests of 
religious literature and history only, and that we earnestly desired to 
excite no hostility. Fuad Pasha observed that the Turkish Govern- 
ment desired to be perfectly tolerant, and that the only limitation of 
their power to be so lay in the danger of fanatical outbreaks, which 
arose, not from the Turks, but frem the Christian population. So 
far as was consistent with order, the government would give every 
help to the exploration. He said, ‘On my return to Constantinople 
I will write by telegraph to the Governor of Jerusalem ; I will show 
what I write to Mr. Lionel Moore, who is free to communicate it to 
you. I will desire that every possible facility may be given to the 
explorers, believing that they are, as you say, discreet and desirous 
to avoid disturbance. I shall be glad at any future time to hear 
from you, as to your wishes, and shall do all I can to promote them.”’ 
—(Letter in The Times, Aug. 5th.) 


This appears to be highly satisfactory ; but we confess that 
we do not feel very sanguine about the issue. We have had 
some experience of Turkish officials, and of vizierial letters, in 
distant provinces. We would not, for a moment, question the 
good faith and good intentions of Fuad Pasha, who is known 
to be the most enlightened and liberal of Turkish statesmen. 
But we do question even his power to control the fierce fanatical 
spirit of the Muslem population of Palestine. There is no 
danger to be deaded from the Christians. They will place no 
obstacles in the way of Lieut. Warren. But the multitudes of 
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Sheikhs, dervishes, and devotees who infest the Muslem shrines 
of Jerusalem and Hebron will oppose, to the utmost of their 
power, any attempt to violate their sanctuaries. Except the 
governor of Jerusalem be a man of courage and determin- 
ation, and at the same time heartily in favour of the work him- 
self, he can easily make it appear to be ‘inconsistent with the 
‘ maintenance of order to permit excavation.’ Yet it is well to 
make the attempt. Such an opportunity has never before been 
afforded. The object is worthy of special and repeated efforts. 
But in the meantime we would remind our readers that nothing 
can be done without a liberal expenditure, and that there has 
never before been so certain a prospect that their money will be 
judiciously and effectively applied. 

In carrying out the great undertaking so well begun, and 
which it is hoped will be prosecuted with vigour, we would 
venture to recommend the Committee to confine their exca- 
vations to the Holy City, at least until everything has been 
done which can be done to settle the vexed questions of its 
ancient topography. A series of trenches should be carried 
round the Haram wall at every available point, to discover 
where the ancient colossal foundations remain in situ, and 
what were the precise limits of the area of Herod’s Temple. 
The site of the fortress of Antonia might thus be accurately 
determined, as it was separated from the city on the north 
by a deep moat, while it was joined to the cloisters of the 
Temple. Then the whole of the interior of the Haram should 
be explored—its tanks, canals, sewers; and especially that 
portion under the mosque el-Aksa, and westward, where we 
believe most interesting discoveries await the explorer. The 
course of the second wall of the city remains still undetermined. 
A well-arranged series of excavations, at available spots between 
the Jaffa gate and the Haram, and between the citadel and 
the Damascus gate, would assuredly bring traces of it to light. 
The line of the third or outer wall is also uncertain; so is that 
of the ancient wall of Zion round the southern brow of the hill, 
and across the Tyropewon. Other points of interest to the 
Biblical scholar are the Tomb of David, the fountain and 
aqueduct of Hezekiah, and the sites of the great towers of 
Hippicus, Phasaélus, Mariamne, and Psephinus. 

When the archeological treasures of Jerusalem itself are 
exhausted there still remain those of the other famous cities of 
Palestine. Hebron, with its Cave of Machpelah, one of the 
most interesting spots in the land; Samaria, with its temples 
and palaces; then Jezreel, Megiddo, Ashdod, Gaza, Gath, 
Jericho, and a host of others well known to Biblical scholars. 
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All of them would repay excavation. East of the Jordan the 
field is wider, and scarcely less inviting. Its great old stone 
cities and primeval monuments demand the attention of the 
antiquary. Its Greek temples and theatres, its Roman roads 
and castles, and its multitudes of inscriptions are surely worthy 
of thoughtful examination by the geographer and the historian. 
We conclude in the emphatic words of that ‘Statement of Pro- 
gress’ issued by the Committee of the Palestine Exploration 
Fund :—‘So long as a square mile in Palestine remains un- 
‘ surveyed, so long as a mound of ruins in any part, especially 
‘in any part consecrated by the Biblical history, remains un- 
‘ excavated, the call of scientific investigation, and we may add, 
‘the grand curiosity of Christendom, remains unsatisfied.’ 


Art. V.—1. Opera Patricii. (Migne’s Patrologia Latina. Vol. LIII.) 
Paris. 1847. 


2. The Life of St. Patrick ; to which is added Saint Fiech’s Irish 
Hymn. By P. Lyncu, Secretary to the Gaelic Society. 


Dublin. 1828. 


3. Irish Antiquarian Researches. By Sir Witu1am Beruam. 
Dublin. 1826. 

4. The Historia Brittonum; commonly attributed to Nennius. 
With an English Version. By the Rev. W. Guny, B.D., Rector 
of Irstead. London. 1819. 

5. Memoir Introductory to the Early History of the Primacy of 
Armagh. By Rosert Kine, A.B., Author of a “ Primer of the 
Church History of Ireland.” Armagh. 1854. 

6. St. Patrick, Apostle of Ireland ; a Memoir of his Life and 
Mission. By J. H. Topp, D.D., Senior Fellow of Trinity 
College, and Regius Professor of Hebrew in the University. 
Dublin. 1864. 


Dovsts, grave and plausible, have been entertained about the 
very existence of Patrick, the Patron Saint and Apostle of 
Ireland; nor can it be alleged by any unprejudiced man 
acquainted with the facts that these doubts are either causeless 
or unreasonable. The first thing that strikes us is the absolute 
silence of contemporaries ; except we allow that the ‘Hymn’ of 
Secundinus is genuine, Patrick is mentioned by no writer who 
lived at the same time with himself. Prosper of Aquitaine was a 
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contemporary, for he flourished in a.p. 444; he makes mention 
of the mission of Palladius, who was sent by the Roman Pontiff 
Celestine to the Irish as their first bishop; but he makes no 
mention of Patrick, which is all the more strange, if, as is so 
often asserted by the legendary writers, he was sent on the same 
errand to Ireland, by the same Celestine, in the following year. 
Columban was an Irishman, who lived between 560 and 615 
A.D.—that is, within one hundred years of the time when 
Patrick is supposed to have died—yet in his letters and remains 
he never mentions by whom it was that Christianity was 
introduced into his native country. Strangest of all, the 
Venerable Bede lived within two hundred years of the time 
usually assigned to the Irish saint; it is the professed object 
of his ‘Ecclesiastical History’ to tell the story of the intro- 
duction of Christianity into these islands ; he mentions Palladius, 
Columban, and Columbkille : but he does not even give the name 
“of one to whom as it is now generally believed Ireland was 
more indebted than to any of them all.* These are well-known 
and admitted facts. To doubt the very existence of the man in 
such circumstances may still be unwarranted, but certainly does 
not deserve to be stigmatized as a species of historical heresy. 
Yet, in opposition to the silence of contemporaries and of 
others who might be expected to make mention of his name, we 
venture to express our belief in the fact that such a man once 
lived and laboured in the world. The scene of his struggles and 
of his success was in an island, then beyond the limits of civili- 
zation, and he was cut off in a great measure from intercourse 
with those who would have felt an interest in the work, and would 
have gladly recorded the triumph of Christianity. The mis- 
sionary himself was an earnest worker, but at the same time an 
obscure and illiterate man, preaching in a remote island among 
barbarians, unnoticed and unknown-—successful no doubt in 
converting a nation, but without a historian to chronicle his 
actions. ad he been sent from Rome as Palladius was, that 
fact would not have escaped Prosper, and the chronicler would 
have recorded it with pleasure, in honour of Celestine; but as 
it will appear that he came to Ireland solely in consequence of 
an impulse, which he believed to be of Divine origin, com- 
municated to himself as an individual, Prosper had no means of 
knowing anything about the matter. The writings of Columban 
are not voluminous, and in none of them was it the object of 


* It is true that Patrick is mentioned in the ‘ Martyrology ’ of Bede; 
but no importance is to be attached to this, as names were often inserted 
into such documents long after the original author was dead. 
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the writer to describe the introduction of Christianity into his 
native land. If Bede mentions Columbkille and Columban, it 
must be remembered that both of them lived nearer to his time, 
and that their stories were fresher in the public mind; if he 
mentions Palladius, it is simply because he finds the name of that 
‘ first bishop’ in Prosper’s ‘Chronicle ;’ he certainly does not 
from native sources add a single fact to what is told us of him 
there. The tract written by Patrick himself,—the ‘ Confession,’ 
is the only contemporaneous record of his life; and in those days 
of darkness, when near neighbours knew so little of each other, 
the monk of Jarrow may be excused for being unaware of a 
small piece of parchment buried in some Irish monastery over 
the sea. How many well-informed ecclesiastics are there in 
England at this moment who could not tell anything of the his- 
tory, or even the names, of the missionaries who introduced 
Christianity to the Sandwich Islands ! 

The proof of Patrick’s existence is his work—the conversion 
of Ireland. That the island was once Pagan; that it became 
Christian; and that the religious change is due to some in- 
strumentality, are facts that no one can gainsay. A grand 
revolution, such as that through which the island must then 
have passed, is exactly such an event as, in its main features at 
least, tradition might be safely trusted to transmit. Now Irish 
tradition with united voice, ascribes this religious change to 
the preaching of Patrick. There is, in fact, no tradition which 
ascribes it to any one else. If, then, no such man ever existed, 
we are in this position+that the introduction of Christianity 
into the country is a total blank in history, and that we know 
absolutely nothing of the conversion of the people from Pagan- 
ism. Moreover, there are yet extant two treatises, purporting 
to have been written by Patrick, in both of which he speaks of 
his labours among the 5 Raton Irish, and of the success by which 
these labours were followed. Now, except it be asserted that 
these two treatises are forgeries palmed off upon the credulity of 
a later age—a conclusion from which those shrink who are the 
best competent to judge, we must believe that he who purports 
to be their author once had an existence. Besides, in the earliest 
literature of Ireland, Patrick, humble and obscure as he was, is 
not altogether ignored. It must be remembered that most of 
that literature has long since perished in the wars of chieftains, 
the pillage of cities, the burning of monasteries, the calamities 
of ages. Brief and scanty indeed are the literary remains which 
have been handed down to us; in these, however, down to the 
tenth century, Patrick is occasionally mentioned ; after which, 
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references to him are so frequent that it would be troublesome 
to quote them.* 
soon as we are satisfied that Patrick was once in existence, 
and that it was through his instrumentality that Christianity was 
introduced into the country, it becomes an interesting task to 
— the gloom of myth and legend, and to discover the real 
acts of his story, the theological opinions which he held, the 
system of Church government and worship which he established, 
and the rise of those legendary tales told of him, still current 
with the peasantry, and which go to form the substance of those 
works which still pass for Lives of St. Patrick. This we now 
proceed to do, simply premising that our object is to ascertain 
what is historical and what is traditional—to separate the real 
facts of his life and opinions, from the untrustworthy additions 
of a later age. 
SOURCES OF THE HISTORY. 


The primary sources for the life and opinions of Patrick are 
his own two tracts, the ‘Confession’ and the ‘ Letter to Coro- 
ticus.’ These are his only genuine productions.t The former 
is a short autobiography, in which he gives a brief account of 


* References to Patrick, between the fifth and tenth centuries :— 

Sixth Century :—The ‘Hymn’ of Secundinus, in praise of Patrick. 

The ‘ Lorica,’ or prayer that was attributed to Patrick—it does not, 
however, name him. 

Seventh Century :—The ‘Hymn’ of Fiacc—the first attempt at a 
legendary life. 

mianus, in his ‘Epistola de Controversia Paschali,’ uses these 
words :—‘ Primum illum quem sanctus Patricius Papa noster tulit et 
facit.’ This writer flourished in A.D. 661. 

Eighth Century :—Adamnan (704 4.D.), in the second preface to his 
work ‘ De Vita Columbee,’ mentions Maucteus, a disciple of Patrick’s.— 
‘Nam quidam proselytus Brito, homo sanctus, sancti Patricii episcopi 
discipulus, Maucteus nomine.’ 

* Acts’ of Muirchu Maccumactheni. 

‘ Annotations’ of Tirechan. Both these works, contained in the Book 
of Armagh, and written in the first half of the eighth century, give a 
a sketch of Patrick, with legendary additions. 

inth Century :—Alcuin (804 A.D.) has the following lines :— 
‘ Patricius Cheranus Scotorum gloria gentis, 
Atque Columbanus, Congallus, Adamnanus atque, &c.’ 
Inscriptiones, 145. 
— (858 A.D.) also presents us with a legendary life of the 
saint. 

+ The following works have been falsely ascribed to Patrick :— 

_ ‘Synodus S. Patricii ;’ a collection of thirty-one maxims or precepts 
in regard to the conduct of clergy and laity, customs, explanations of 
Scripture, &c. 

‘ Canones Alii,’ to the number of nine; being sentiments of which 
Patrick knew nothing, but which a later age ascribed to him to win for 
them credit and currency. 

‘Synodus Episcoporum Patricii Auxilii Issernini;’ a collection of 
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the most important incidents in his own story: the latter is a 
remonstrance with some petty king or chieftain named Coroticus, 
who, although himself professing Christianity, set upon a party 
of Patrick’s converts on the day of their baptism, murdered 
some, and sold the others into slavery. Both treatises were 
written in Ireland. There is nothing in either to indicate that 
it was written before the other; but of the ‘ Confession,’ we 
know that it was written in his old age; while of the ‘ Letter,’ 
it is certain that it also was written towards the close of his life, 
as it speaks oc! of the success of his mission as an accom- 
plished fact. The former is addressed to his brethren and 
fellow-labourers in the missionary work, to strengthen and con- 
firm their faith: the latter, to Coroticus and his followers, to 
bring them to repentance for their savage treatment of his 
converts, and to point out their aggravated guilt. Both, 
evidently, are the work of the same writer. Wretched Latinity, 
of which the writer is conscious, and for which he tenders an 
apology, and which perhaps has not been improved by the acci- 
dents of its transmission through the dark ages, combined with a 
tendency to exaggeration of statement, humble piety, earnest 
zeal, and the confidence of a grand success, are traits unmis- 
takably present in them both, and mark them as the production 
of one author. 

It is only candid to say, however, that the genuineness of the 
two tracts in question is not beyond dispute. Admitting that 
the ‘Confession’ is very ancient, and that it underlies the 
statements of all the legendary Lives, the oldest of which, the 
‘Hymn’ of Fiacc, was produced between 550 and 700 a.p., 
there is a vagueness, a want of particularity in its statements, 
that excites suspicion. This is something strange in the pro- 
duction of an old man of no great culture, whose theme is 
himself, and who, upon such a pleasant subject, usually finds it 
easy to be garrulous and particular. He names no place in 
Talend except the wood of Fochlut, near the Western Sea, 
thirty-four precepts for the regulation of the every-day life of clergy 
and people, but presenting no evidence, external or internal, of being the 
genuine productions of Patrick; rather the contrary. 

‘ Three Other Canons;’ with two admittedly doubtful ones annexed. 

‘ Proverbia Aliqua ;’ traditional statements ascribed to him. 

‘Charter of Patrick ;’ a work which carries the marks of forgery on 
the face of it. It dates time from the birth of Christ, a mode of compu- 
tation first used by Dionysius the Little | setae. after Patrick was 
dead, and introduced into these islands by Bede in the eighth century. 

‘On the Three Habitations;’ also another work entitled ‘ Twelve 
Abuses of the Age.’ Théir style, however, is much superior to anything 
which could have been produced by the man who wrote the ‘ Confession’ 
and ‘ Letter to Coroticus.’ 
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now supposed to be at Killala, in Connaught, so that we have 
no means of judging whether the book is true even to the 
unchanging and prominent features of physical nature. He 

ives no dates; he quotes no book except the Scriptures and the 

pocrypha; and he names no persons mentioned in any other 
extant writing: so that we are left absolutely without the 
means of testing its authenticity, or of fixing the time of its 
composition. No man who reads the ‘Confession’ and the 
‘Letter’ can fail to be struck by the contrast which, in this 
respect, they present to many genuine works; as, for instence, 
to the Gospels in our New Testament. The particularity with 
which the Four Gospels name persons, places, and circumstances, 
is remarkable, presenting a thousand different points by which 
their trustworthiness can be tested, and, as a consequence, leaving 
upon every unprejudiced mind the conviction that they are 
genuine productions of the country and the age: but there is 
such a want of particularity about the two treatises of Patrick, 
that both of them might have been written in a Spanish or 
Italian monastery by somebody who never saw Ireland in his 


e. 

It has been attempted to found an argument for the antiquity 
of the ‘Confession’ and the ‘ Letter’ upon the quotations from 
Scripture contained in them, it being alleged that they are 
taken from an old Latin version anterior to the general use of the 
Hieronymian Vulgate. It is indeed true that the quotations 
resemble the Septuagint much more closely than the Vulgate ; 
but on the differences between them and the latter version 
nothing important ought to be rested. The passages of Scripture 
quoted by Patrick have been carefully examined. The result 
is, that a few, mostly found in the New Testament, are in 
the identical words of the Vulgate: a few others are sub- 
stantially the same in meaning with the Vulgate, but vary 
from it in such a way as to give the impression that they were 
taken from another version; but the great majority of them 
are either quotations from memory, in which, apparently, the 
words of no version are correctly given, or else adaptations 
—that is, the substance of the passage is given and applied 
to the purpose in hand without approach or pretension to 
accuracy of citation. The quotations are made in the same 
loose way ; which those who have looked into the early Church 
Fathers will easily understand. This being so, no very strong 
argument can be based upon this circumstance, to prove that 
the works in question must have been written before the revised 
Latin version of Jerome came into common use. 

There is, on the other hand, no sentiment in the productions 
which go by the name of Patrick, which might not fairly have 
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been expressed in the fifth century by any man placed in his 
circumstances. There is a freshness of style which the forger 
of another age could not well have imitated. There is an 
avoidance of the miraculous, that favourably impresses the 
reader, and which is as unlike as possible what one would 
expect of the seventh, eighth, or ninth centuries. Stranger 
still, there is the absence of all purpose, such as it might natu- 
rally be supposed a forger would have had. Most of that 
fraternity, like the author of the Ignatian Epistles, have either 
a theory of their own, or an object, which they wish to recom- 
mend; but in this instance, no one can see what object a 
forger could have had in saying what is said in the ‘Confession’ 
and in the ‘ Letter,’ and in saying no more. It is not written 
to glorify Patrick, for it represents him as a poor, persecuted, 
uneducated man. It is not written to support the honour of the 
country or its inhabitants, or to make a reputation for any par- 
ticular person or place. It propounds no peculiar doctrine, nor 
does it recommend any particular form of Church government. 
One cannot discover in it any unpalatable opinion, which 
might be repudiated as coming from the real writer, but to 
which he wishes to give currency under the stamp of a great 
and a venerable name. No town is named, no monastery is 
even mentioned, the Roman Pontiff is not alluded to, and no 
singular or unpopular sentiment is advanced and dwelt upon. 
What we have in the ‘ Confession’ is a plain, untaught, but 
earnest man, who makes no pretensions to anything but zeal 
and love to God, telling how he was sent to Ireland, not by pope, 
or synod, or bishop, or any man, but by God himself, to do a 
great work ; and how, in despite of hardships and persecutions, 
he was, through the Divine blessing, successful in that work: 
while in the ‘ Letter’ we have the same man—for there is no 
mistaking the style—expostulating with some daring chieftain, 
who knew no law but brute force, for murdering his converts 
and robbing him of the reward of his toil. There is a certain 
air of naturalness about both compositions, which tells strongly 
in their favour and leaves the conviction on the mind that they 
are no forgeries. It is a matter, certainly, on which no man is 
entitled to speak dogmatically ; but the internal evidence seems 
to us in favour of the genuineness of both compositions. 

The oldest copy of the ‘ Confession’ now in existence is sup- 
posed to be that contained in the Book of Armagh, a manuscript 
of the ninth century. It professes to be a transcript from the 
autograph of Patrick. As presented in this manuscript, the auto- 
biography of the Saint is much shorter in form than in the more 
recent manuscripts of the same work: and the _—, natu- 
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rally suggests itself, whether the Armagh copy isan abridgment, 
or whether the more recent copies are interpolated. Following 
the general rule in such cases, we should declare in favour of 
the oldest manuscript, and pronounce the additions of the more 
recent to be Sadenpulatiun, were it not for two reasons: first, the 
Armagh copy frequently gives signs, which Dr. Todd describes, 
that something is omitted by the transcriber; and, second/y, there 
is proof that at least one of these seeming interpolations is older 
than the Armagh manuscript itself. Tirechan, who lived a cen- 
tury before this Armagh codex was executed, quotes from the 
writing of Patrick a sentence which is not found in the Armagh 
manuscript, but which is found in the more recent copies. The 
publication of the Book of Armagh, which is now in competent 
hands for the purpose, will set to rest any uncertainty that 
may still hang over the matter. In the meantime, we hold, 
with Bishop Graves, that ‘the Armagh copy is an abridgment, 
and avowedly an abridgment of the original work.’ Conse- 
quently, throughout this article, we use the longer copy of the 
‘Confession’ as being genuine, notwithstanding that some parts 
of that longer copy are not found in the Book of Armagh. 
Among the secondary historical sources, the first place is due to 
the ‘ Alphabetic Hymn’ of Secundinus. Tradition says that its 
author was Patrick’s nephew, and that it was written during the 
Saint’s lifetime ; but of this there is no evidence. Muratori, by 
whom it was first published, considered it was written in the 
seventh or at latest in the eighth century, and Dr. O’Connor was 
of opinion that it was written before 691 a.p. It is a Latin poem, 
divided into twenty-three stanzas, of four lines each. Like the 
119th Psalm in Hebrew, each stanza begins with a different 
letter, the initial letters succeeding each other in alphabetic 
order. It is throughout a Fg mr on Patrick, but adds 
nothing to the facts contained in the ‘ Confession.’ Its writer 
is more familiar with the Latin tongue than Patrick was, as 
his style is distinguished by greater accuracy and elegance of 
expression ; and assuming, as we may fairly do, that he was a 
cleric, the work may be regarded as*a testimony to the excel- 
lence of Patrick from the clergy of the age which succeeded his 
own. Its laudations are extravagant, the brightness of the 
colouring being unmellowed by the faintest streak of shadow. 
It dwells upon his humility and sanctity, his faithfulness as a mis- 
sionary and pastor, and his consistency and excellence as a man. 
Had it descended from the heights of vague and shadowy com- 
mendation to the level of plain and simple fact, it would have 
been valuable. But while it adds no new fact to what is con- 
tained in the ‘Confession,’ it deepens the impression of his life 
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and teaching left by that work; with this difference, however, that 
in the fashion of panegyrics it overstates the case, perhaps more 
than Patrick from modesty had understated it. It was evidently 
written by some one who was familiar with the tracts of Patrick, 
and who had them before him at the time of its composition, as 
is shown by the fact that he catches up the same words and 
sentiments, and casts them into a poetic form.* Though it 
speaks of the Saint in the present tense as if he were living at 
the time it was written, yet its tone of praise is too fulsome for 
the living. The most ardent of his admirers could scarcely say 
of the humble missionary when yet alive, that ‘ the Church is 
built on him as it was on Peter ;’ or, that ‘Christ chose him to 
be his Vicar on the earth.’+ Men whose greatness does not 
spring from rank or position, but from good service done to 
humanity, usually appear more important to the ages which 
follow and which benefit by their work, than they do to their 
own age. We feel safe in saying that the ‘ Alphabetic Hymn’ 
is a product of the first century after the times of Patrick, and 
though inferior as an authority to the ‘Confession’ and the 
‘Letter,’ it may fairly be regarded as evidence of the profound 
impression which the life and work of the great Irish missionary 
had left upon his disciples and successors. 

‘The Lorica,’ or ‘Armour,’ is another of the secondary 
sources. It also is a hymn, written not in Latin, but in one of- 
the oldest dialects of the Irish. It was first published by the 
late Dr. Petrie in his ‘ Essay on Tara Hill,’ and a literal English 
translation of it is given by Dr. Todd.t In the early half of 

* The resemblances between the writings of Patrick and the ‘ Hymn’ 
are too marked to have been purely accidental, thus :— 

“Certissime reor, a Deo accepi id quod sum.’— Letter to Coroticus, I. 
‘Cujusque apostolatum a Deo sortitus est.’—Hymn, C. 3. 
‘Quem Deus misit ut Paulum ad gentes apostolum.’—Hymn, G. 3. 

Again: 

Som quidem hance sollicitudinem dedit in corde meo ut unus essem 
de venatoribus, sive piscatoribus.’—Letter, VI. 
‘Unde autem valde oportebat retia nostra tendere, ita ut multitudo 
copiosa et turba Deo caperetur.’— Confession, XVII. 
‘ Dominus illum elegit ut doceret barbaras 
Nationes, ut piscaret per doctrine retia.’— Hymn, D. 1, 2. 

And again: 

‘ Adoramus unum Deum in Trinitate sacri nominis.’-—Confession, II. 
‘Quam legem in Trinitate sacri credit nominis 
Tribusque personis unam docetque substantiam.’—Hymn, Y. 3, 4. 


+ The ‘ Hymn’ applies to Patrick these remarkable expressions : 


‘Super quem eedificatur ut Petrum ecclesia.’—C, 2. 
‘ Christus illum sibi elegit in terra vicarium ’—X. 1. 


{ ‘Memoir of St. Patrick,’ pp. 426—428. 
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rally suggests itself, whether the Armagh copy is an abridgment, 
or whether the more recent copies are interpolated. Following 
the general rule in such cases, we should declare in favour of 
the oldest manuscript, and pronounce the additions of the more 
recent to be roermeens Pa were it not for two reasons: first, the 
Armagh copy frequently gives signs, which Dr. Todd describes, 
that something is omitted by the transcriber; and, second/y, there 
is proof that at least one of these seeming interpolations is older 
than the Armagh manuscript itself. Tirechan, who lived a cen- 
tury before this Armagh codex was executed, quotes from the 
writing of Patrick a sentence which is not found in the Armagh 
manuscript, but which is found in the more recent copies. The 
publication of the Book of Armagh, which is now in competent 
hands for the purpose, will set to rest any uncertainty that 
may still hang over the matter. In the meantime, we hold, 
ith Bishop Graves, that ‘the Armagh copy is an abridgment, 
and avowedly an abridgment of the original work.’ Conse- 
quently, throughout this article, we use the longer copy of the 
‘Confession’ as being genuine, notwithstanding that some parts 
of that longer copy are not found in the Book of Armagh. 
Among the secondary historical sources, the first place is due to 
the ‘ Alphabetic Hymn’ of Secundinus. Tradition says that its 
author was Patrick’s nephew, and that it was written during the 
Saint’s lifetime ; but of this there is no evidence. Muratori, by 
whom it was first published, considered it was written in the 
seventh or at latest in the eighth century, and Dr. O’Connor was 
of opinion that it was written before 691 a.p. It is a Latin poem, 
divided into twenty-three stanzas, of four lines each. Like the 
119th Psalm in hiner, each stanza begins with a different 
letter, the initial letters succeeding each other in alphabetic 
order. It is throughout a panegyric on Patrick, but adds 
nothing to the facts contained in the ‘ Confession.’ Its writer 
is more familiar with the Latin tongue than Patrick was, as 
his style is distinguished by greater accuracy and elegance of 
expression ; and assuming, as we may fairly do, that he was a 
cleric, the work may be regarded as*a testimony to the excel- 
lence of Patrick from the clergy of the age which succeeded his 
own. Its laudations are extravagant, the brightness of the 
colouring being unmellowed by the faintest streak of shadow. 
It dwells upon his humility and sanctity, his faithfulness as a mis- 
sionary and pastor, and his consistency and excellence as a man. 
Had it descended from the heights of vague and shadowy com- 
mendation to the level of plain and simple fact, it would have 
been valuable. But while it adds no new fact to what is con- 
tained in the ‘ Confession,’ it deepens the impression of his life 
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and teaching left by that work; with this difference, however, that 
in the fashion of panegyrics it overstates the case, perhaps more 
than Patrick from modesty had understated it. It was evidently 
written by some one who was familiar with the tracts of Patrick, 
and who had them before him at the time of its composition, as 
is shown by the fact that he catches up the same words and 
sentiments, and casts them into a poetic form.* Though it 
speaks of the Saint in the present tense as if he were living at 
the time it was written, yet its tone of praise is too fulsome for 
the living. The most ardent of his admirers could scarcely say 
of the humble missionary when yet alive, that ‘the Church is 
built on him as it was on Peter ;’ or, that ‘Christ chose him to 
be his Vicar on the earth.’t Men whose greatness does not 
spring from rank or position, but from good service done to 
humanity, usually appear more important to the ages which 
follow and which benefit by their work, than they do to their 
own age. We feel safe in saying that the ‘ Alphabetic Hymn’ 
is a product of the first century after the times of Patrick, and 
though inferior as an authority to the ‘Confession’ and the 
‘ Letter,’ it may fairly be regarded as evidence of the profound 
impression which the life and work of the great Irish missionary 
had left upon his disciples and successors. 

‘The Lorica,’ or ‘Armour,’ is another of the secondary 
sources. It also is a hymn, written not in Latin, but in one of- 
the oldest dialects of the Irish. It was first published by the 
late Dr. Petrie in his ‘ Essay on Tara Hill,’ and a literal English 
translation of it is given by Dr. Todd.t In the early half of 

* The resemblances between the writings of Patrick and the ‘Hymn’ 
are too marked to have been purely accidental, thus :— 

“Certissime reor, a Deo accepi id quod sum.’ — Letter to Coroticus, I. 
‘Cujusque apostolatum a Deo sortitus est.’-— Hymn, C. 3. 
‘Quem Deus misit ut Paulum ad gentes apostolum.’—Hymn, G. 3. 

Again: 

“ Deus quidem hance sollicitudinem dedit in corde meo ut unus essem 
de venatoribus, sive piscatoribus.’— Letter, VI. 
‘ Unde autem valde oportebat retia nostra tendere, ita ut multitudo 
copiosa et turba Deo caperetur.’— Confession, X VII. 
‘ Dominus illum elegit ut doceret barbaras 
Nationes, ut piscaret per doctrine retia.’— Hymn, D. 1, 2. 
And again: 
‘ Adoramus unum Deum in Trinitate sacri nominis.’-—Confession, II. 
‘Quam legem in Trinitate sacri credit nominis 
Tribusque personis unam docetque substantiam.’ —Hymn, Y. 3, 4. 
+ The ‘Hymn’ applies to Patrick these remarkable expressions : 
‘Super quem eedificatur ut Petrum ecclesia.’—C, 2 
‘ Christus illum sibi elegit in terra vicarium ’—X. 1. 


t ‘Memoir of St. Patrick,’ pp. 426—428. 
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the eighth century, when the ‘ Annotations’ of Tirechan, con- 
tained in the book of Armagh, were written,* the ‘ Armour’ was 
supposed to be the work of Patrick himself. But for that 
opinion there is no historical evidence, and the internal 
evidence points to a very different conclusion. Few can fail to 
observe that there is an art exhibited in its construction, which 
is not to be found in the genuine works of the Irish missionary : 
thereare in it traces of studied and elaborate composition standing 
out in strong contrast to the natural way in which the good old 
man tells his story. No one can say why the ‘ Armour’ should 
be a finished composition, and the ‘Confession’ and the ‘ Letter’ 
should bear upon their face such manifest marks of crudeness 
and imperfection, if they had all three been the writings of 
the same person. Moreover, the difference in sentiment is as 
great as in style. The ‘Armour,’ throughout, is a prayer 
against the powers of evil, by which the good man feels himself 
environed, and of which he entertains a superstitious dread ; 
whereas the tone of the ‘ Confession’ is that of a man, conscious 
of danger, no doubt, but gifted with a faith that rises above 
fear, and desirous, rather than reluctant, to honour Christ b 

martyrdom.t Had Patrick cherished any such dread of 
enemies, visible or invisible, as is pictured in the ‘ Armour,’ he 
would have been slow to relinquish the comforts of home and to 
peril his life as a missionary among barbarians. That mention 
is made in the poem of ‘ women, and smiths, and druids,’ is no 
proof that it was written before the Druidical religion was 
extinct, because the writer wished the Hymn to pass as the 
work of Patrick, and naturally made allusions to what existed 
in that day, though it may or may not have existed in his own. 
The ‘ Armour’ must have been written within 200 years of the 
time of Patrick, yet it was so far removed from his age, that 
the courageous spirit of the missionary was forgotten, and the 
poet ascribes to him a superstitious terror which there is no 


* Dr. Reeves on ‘ The Culdees,’ p. 3. 

+ Thus, in the ‘ Confession,’ we have the following: ‘Peto illum det 
‘mihi ut cum illis proselytis et captivis pro nomine suo effundam san- 
s —— meum, etsi ipse etiam caream sepultura,’ &c.—Confession xxiv. 

ith this, contrast the sixth stanza of the ‘ Armour,’ as follows : 

‘I have set around me all these powers, 

Against every hostile savage power 

Directed against my body and my soul, 

Against the incantations of false prophets, 

Against the black laws of heathenism, 

Against the false laws of heresy, 

Against the deceits of idolatry, 

Against the spells of women, and smiths, and druids, 
Against all knowledge which blinds the soul of man.’ 
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evidence that he ever felt. For historical purposes, this hymn 
is of no more use than that ascribed to Secundinus. Its value 
is, not that it shows exactly what were the sentiments of 
Patrick, but what a clever man supposed to be his sentiments, 
and, within 200 years after his death, represented him as 
saying.* In it, also, his confidence in Christ and his religious 
character, stand prominently forth. This hymn was, in after 
ages, regarded by the Irish as a sort of protection against all 
enemies, whether earthly or spiritual—hence its name, ‘The 
Armour ;’ and under the impression that it contained the 
sentiments and prayer of their patron Saint, it was used by 
the people as a kind of charm to be repeated in the time of 
danger. 
LIFE OF PATRICK. 


The authentic incidents in the life of Patrick are few. His 
native place was Bonavem Tabernie —an unknown place in the 
Britains, by which term it is uncertain whether Great Britain 
or France is meant. Those who take the latter view, fix 
his birthplace at Boulogne, or at some other town upon the 
French coast, but those who take the former, fix it near Dum- 
barton on the Ciyde. The weight of evidence, though not 
conclusive, is in favour of North Britain as the birthplace of 
Patrick ;t but there is nothing to connect Bonavem Tabernize 
with any town now known. His grandfather, Potitus, was a 
presbyter; his father, Calpurnius, was a deacon in the church, 
and a member of the municipal body of his native town. His 
connexions were respectable, and he was what would now be 
called well-born.t 

In the neighbourhood of Bonavem Tabernie, Calpurnius had 
a residence named Enon, and there, when nearly sixteen years 


* The ‘ Armour is older than the ‘ Hymn of Fiacc’—the oldest of the 
legendary lives. The latter refers to the ‘Armour’ as follows : 
‘A hymn, sung by thee, while living, 
Will be a protecting coat of mail to all.’ 
Hymn of Fiacc, 26th stanza. 

+ This opinion is founded on the statement in the nineteenth chapter 
of the ‘ Confession,’ where he contrasts Britain with Gaul. To go to the 
Britains is with him to go to his native country and parents, but to visit 
Gaul is to visit ‘the brethren and see the face of the Lord’s saints :’— 
‘Pergens in Britannias, et libentissime paratus eram, quasi ad patriam 
et parentes ; non id solum, sed eram usque Gallias visitare fratres, et ut 
viderem faciem sanctorum Domini mei.’ 

¢ ‘Patrem habui Calpornium diaconem, filium quondam Potiti 
presbyteri.’— Confession, 

‘Ingenuus fui secundum carnem: decorione patre nascor. Vendidi 
enim nobilitatem meam. . . . pro utilitate aliorum.’—Letter, V. 
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of age, Patrick, in company with many others, was seized and 
carried off into captivity to Ireland. To what particular part of 
the country he was taken is not mentioned, but he remained in 
slavery for six years, his work being to herd cattle in the woods 
and on the mountains. During this time of hardship it pleased 
God to give him a sight of his moral condition, and to impart 
to him a new and spiritual life. His heart burned with a new 
passion; his faith expressed itself in prayer. In the woods, 
where he fed his flocks, he would offer a hundred prayers in a 
single day, and at night nearly as many. Notwithstanding the 
rain, and frost, and snow, the young herdsman would rise before 
the dawn to pray; and so far from feeling weariness in the 
= work, his soul, being strengthened from above, grew in 
aith and in the love and fear of God. 

At the end of six years, warned in a vision that a ship was 
waiting for him in a port of the island some 200 miles away, he 
left his master and made good his way to the place. At first 
the heathen sailors refused to take him aboard, but eventually 
consented. After a passage of three days, the ship made land— 
what land is not mentioned ; and for eight and twenty days, he 
and his sailor friends,—who for some reason that is not stated 
appear to have deserted their vessel, journey through a desert. 
Hunger and hardships assail them on the way, and they are in 
danger of perishing, when, in answer to the prayer of Patrick, 
relief is afforded to them; a herd of swine crosses their path, and 
the travellers kill many, and eat and are refreshed. Wild hone 
is also found, but when Patrick knows it has been offered to ‘dole 
he refuses to taste it. That night Satan tempted him, and 
seemed to fall upon him as a great stone, overpowering every 
member of his body ; but he shouted ‘ Helias ! Helias !’ where- 
upon the sun was seen by him to rise in the sky, and as the 
glory of the orb of day fell over him, it took away all the 
oppressive weight. All this reads to us as if the sleeper had 
had an attack of nightmare; but, to the close of life, he himself 
believed that he had on this occasion been set upon by Satan, 
and that he had been aided by Christ his Lord, and that it was 
the Holy Spirit who cried out within him: and he felt confirmed 
in this by the word of the Gospel,—though it must be admitted 
that his application of the passage was a little overstrained— 
‘It is not ye that speak, but the Spirit of your Father who 
speaketh in you.’ 

The vague indistinctness of the narrative, not to speak of its 
occasional incoherence, whether arising from want of culture in 
the writer, or from damages to the original manuscript by the 
inroads of time, is often perplexing and tormenting to the 
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reader. He is never informed in what country Patrick and his 
companions were travelling all this time. “Who were these 
sailors, and where were they going? Had their vessels been 
wrecked, and themselves cast naked upon the shore? If not, 
why had they forsaken their ship? Were they pirates, or 
fugitives from justice, or men in search of lawful gain? Could 
there have been any place in Britain even then, where men could 
travel eight and twenty days in succession, without seeing a 
human face or finding a human habitation? If not, on what part 
of the Continent had they been cast? All these are questions 
which the reader would wish to ask, but which the writer does 
not answer ; and answers from any other are of little worth. 

The narrative at this point would seem to imply that Patrick 
underwent a second captivity of some sixty days’ duration ; but 
the text, as handed down to us, is much too dislocated to 
warrant confidence in the matter, more especially as no hint is 
given of it elsewhere. 

Eventually he reaches his parents, who receive him as a son, 
and who are naturally anxious that he should not leave them 
any more. But it was not so to be. One night he saw in a 
vision a man named Victoricius, coming as it were from Ire- 
land, carrying a multitude of letters, and at the top of one of 
them which he gave to Patrick were written the words— The 
Voice of the Irish : and while he was reading the beginning of 
the letter, he thought he heard those who lived beside the wood 
of Fochlut, which is near the Western Sea, ag as it were 
with one voice—‘ We entreat thee, holy youth, to come and 
walk among us.’ The dreamer felt sorrowful at heart, and 
could read no farther; so he awoke. ‘ Thanks be to God,’ says 
Patrick, ‘ for after very many years the Lord gave them accord- 
ing to their cry.’ 

Warned repeatedly in dreams, he felt a strong irresistible 
impulse to go as a missionary to the country where he had once 
lived as a slave, and to preach the Gospel to those who had slain 
the man-servants and the maid-servants of his father’s house. 
But, on the other hand, older men of more experience than he, 
did all in their power to dissuade him from a work so certain to 
be troublesome and dangerous. Even an intimate friend went 
so far as to bring up against him some youthful crime, which 
he had committed thirty years before, at a time when he was 
only fifteen years of age, and in rather unfriendly fashion 
alleged this piece of boyish folly, which long before should have 
been utterly forgotten, as disqualifying him for the laborious 
episcopate on which he sought to enter. But all was of no 
avail; Patrick had made up his mind to be a missionary. He 
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could not keep to himself what God had done for him in the 
land of his captivity, and gratitude for his own deliverance from 
sin, in addition to what he regarded as repeated intimations of 
the Divine will, prompted him to go back to Ireland, and tell 
its Pagan people of the one true God. The result was that he 
parted from his parents, and in so doing offended them and 
some of his seniors, whose advice he did not seem to regard. 
Gifts were presented to him at parting, accompanied with 
tears, but by the grace of God he resisted all entreaties, and 
surrendered all worldly advantages, that he might go and 
preach the Gospel to the Irish tribes, and bear affronts from the 
unbelieving, and submit to the odium of being counted a 
foreigner, and endure persecution even to chains. From his 
allusion to the youthful crime, which he says he committed 
thirty years before, at a time when he was scarcely fifteen, the 
prs perder is that when he entered on his mission he had 
reached the ripe age of forty-five. 

At this point his career becomes interesting, and one would 
like to follow it step by step. But unfortunately the record does 
not allow of it. Vague generalities again meet the reader, where 
every matter of detail, however insignificant it seemed at the 
time, would now be counted precious as gold. The reader, how- 
ever, receives unmistakably the impression of a grand success. 
Natives who previously had no knowledge of the truth, and who 
had worshipped unclean idols, were induced by his influence to 
become the children of God. Sons of Scots, and daughters 
of chieftains, he says, became monks and virgins of Christ. 
Even to the poor as well as to the rich the work extended ; 
women held in slavery were stedfast in their attachment to the 
faith, in defiance of perils and threats; and, through the grace 
of God granted to His servants, others, in spite of opposition, 
were enabled courageously to follow their example. 

It would betray ignorance of human nature to suppose that 
such a great religious revolution could have been accomplished 
in the Send without toil and without sufferings. The converts 
were persecuted by their Pagan neighbours; and the ‘ Letter to 
Coroticus,’ is a remonstrance with some rude marauder, who, 
notwithstanding that he professed Christianity himself, assailed 
some of Patrick’s spiritual children the very day on which they 
were baptized, slaying some and selling others into slavery. Even 
the missionary himself was in some instances harshly treated. 
The Irish chiefs of that time somehow did not appreciate the 
service, which Patrick thought he rendered to them when he 
persuaded their sons and daughters to become Christians. 
Along with his companions he was seized; he was robbed ; 
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he was cast into chains; but he adds that on the fourteenth 
day, through the intervention of some useful friends, their pro- 
perty was restored, and themselves set at liberty. Suffering for 
Christ’s sake was what the ardent missionary did not dread. 
That morbid love of martyrdom so unintelligible in cold and 
quiet times, but which meets us so often in the Christians of 
the post-apostolic age, still survives in him, for he prays fer- 
vently that God would grant that he might shed his blood with 
his converts, and with those who suffer for Christ’s sake, even 
though his carcase might be torn asunder by the dogs and wild 
beasts, or eaten by the birds of the air. He holds himself ready 
to resign life at the call of Christ, and to drink the same cup 
which others who loved Him had drunk. His, indeed, is the 
martyr spirit which conquers nations. The country and the 
times in which he lived, demanded all the faith and courage 
which he had. Pagan Ireland did not surrender at the first 
summons. ‘Traces of a struggle are clearly visible. Even after 
the labours of a lifetime, when the old missionary is nearing 
the end of his journey, he speaks of some who still worshipped 
idols ; nor is the new faith so much in the ascendant as to raise 
him above the expectation—we cannot say fear, of a violent 
death. Even after St. Patrick there were Pagans in the land. 
Here, as well as everywhere else, time was needed before 
Christianity was able to stand at the grave of the last of her 
enemies. But this detracts nothing from the merits of the 
Apostle of Ireland. His claims to greatness do not rest on his 
learning, his piety, his office, or even upon the wonders which 
tradition so lavishly ascribes to him, but upon this, that he con- 
ceived a grand plan for the glory of God and the good of 
humanity, and turned his theory into practice by working it 
out. The merit of Patrick is that he was the instrument in 
converting a nation from Paganism to Christianity ; and this 
merit no man can take from him. Others may have completed 
the task ; he showed them how. 

No ministry was ever more unselfish than his. He appeals 
in the confidence of truth, and in the sincerity of his heart, to 
the converts, with whom he had associated from his youth. The 
influence that he acquired over them was never used to promote 
private or personal ends. So scrupulous was he in this respect 
that when Christian brethren and virgins of Christ brought 
their personal ornaments and laid them as gifts upon the altar, 
he retused to accept them, and returned them to the givers. 
Some blamed him for being in this way generous overmuch, 
but he acted thus cautiously that no man might be in cireum- 
stances to impugn his motives, or to bring his memory into 
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disrepute. On the contrary, it was his custom to give, rather 
than to receive. ‘ When the Lord,’ says he, ‘ ordained clergy 
‘through my ministry, I distributed freely to them. If I 
‘ asked from any of them the price of my shoe, tell it—tell it 
‘ against me, and I will restore it to you. Rather was I at expense 
‘ for you as much as I could afford,’ &c. But it does not grieve 
him to think that he has been at expense for them ; nay, he still 
means to spend for their good. He calls God to witness that 
he does not write to them from vanity, or from avarice, or from 
expecting to receive honour from them. Enough for him, he 
thinks, is the honour that is not seen, but believed in the heart; 
for the Faithful, who has promised, never lies. God had in this 
world exalted him beyond measure, yet he was conscious of his 
unworthiness, and was well aware that poverty and misfortune 
were better suited to him than pleasure and riches. Christ the 
Lord was poor for him ; and what need could there be of riches 
to a wretch who was daily expecting to be murdered, or to fall 
into a trap, or to be reduced to slavery, without any cause 
whatever? But he did not fear this, owing to the heavenly 
promises, for he had cast himself on the protection of an 
Almighty and Omnipresent God. 

It does not appear that Patrick ever left Ireland, after 
coming to it as a missionary. Often indeed had he desired to 
return to the Britains, cy calls his native country, and to 
his parents, as well as to visit the brethren of Gaul, and to see 
the face of the Lord’s saints; but he was too much interested in 
his work to leave. The fruit of his toil might be perilled in his 
absence. The Spirit would not suffer him to depart. He who 
sent him hither, commanded him to spend the remainder of 
his days in Ireland among the people who, through his ministry, 
were begotten to God. That he did so, there can be no doubt. 
But like the time and place of his birth, the time and place of 
his death are unknown. The legendary writers can of course 
tell every thing about it, but unfortunately their statements are 
too late in making their appearance to be of any value as tes- 
timony. History is utterly silent on the subject; its scanty 
records enable us to do little more than draw the inference that 
the ministry of Patrick fell within a period whose extreme 
limits are 431 and 496 a.p.* 


* This inference is drawn from the statement of Prosper of Aquitaine, 
in his ‘ Chronicum,’ who, under the consulship of Bassus and Antiochus, 
corresponding to 431 A.D., mentions as an event of that year that ‘ Pal- 
‘ladius is ordained by Pope Celestine, and is sent the first bishop to the 
6 —_ (the name by which the Irish were then called) believing in 
Christ. 

In the ‘Letter to Coroticus,’ sect. yii., Patrick uses an illustration 
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It will thus be evident that Patrick was a very different man 
indeed from what he appears to be in the popular imagination. 
Instead of a grand ecclesiastical dignitary, marching through 
the land in triumph, working miracles, confounding magicians, 
and bearding kings, he is, by his own account, a humble, earnest 
Christian missionary, who, under a Divine impulse, or what he 
regards as such, leaves his own country to preach the Gospel, 
and to seek the salvation of the pagan Irish. He makes no 
pretensions to learning, nay he apologises for the want of it; 
and his writings carry on their face the proof that in this 
respect his modesty was no affectation. But it is no less 
clear that he is richly endowed with the moral qualities which 
fit him for his work ; and with a tenacity that clings like life 
he prosecutes that work to the close, in defiance of all that 
enemies can do. He toils, and suffers violence; his converts 
are attacked by marauders, and either murdered or sold as slaves, 
while he has to stand helplessly by, the witness of a havoc which 
he can neither avert nor remedy; but, in despite of all, Chris- 
tianity triumphs, and the venerable missionary sits down in old 
age to tell how all this happened to the glory and the praise of 
God. This, indeed, is the very spirit of his tracts. Humility, 
unselfishness, zeal for God, burning love for human souls, and 
a courage that does not quail in sight of death, show themselves 
everywhere throughout the writings of this fine old Christian 
missionary. 

THE THEOLOGY OF PATRICK. 


The materials now extant are too scanty to enable us to 
present in full detail an enumeration of his doctrinal principles, 
but their main features are clearly visible in his tracts. 

According to him, there is one God, the Father, unbegotten, 
without beginning, from whom all beginning takes its rise, 
Omnipresent and Almighty. Jesus Christ is the Son of God, 
who was with the Father from before the foundation of the 
world, begotten before all beginning, by whom all things were 
made, visible and invisible, who became man to conquer death, 
who was afterwards received into heaven to the Father, and 
was clothed with power, and who will come hereafter to judge 


which implies that the Franks were still Pagans. Now, we know that 
their conversion dates from the year 496 A.D., when Clovis with his 
Salian Franke embraced Christianity. 

These facts furnish the dates given above. Still the inference drawn 
is not absolutely certain. . Palladius may have been only the jirst bishop 
among the Scots known to Prosper; and Patrick, in the retirement of 
Ireland, may have written of the Franks as Pagans scme years after 
their adhesion to the faith. 
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the living and the dead, and to render to every man according 
to his works. The Holy Spirit shed by Christ on his people is 
a gift and a pledge of their immortality, and His office is to 
make men believing and obedient, sons of God the Father, and 
joint heirs with Christ,‘ Whom,’ says he, ‘ we confess and adore, 
‘one God in the Trinity of the sacred Name.’ Sin in man is 
displeasing to God ; the temporal afflictions that men endure in 
this world being the just rewards of their disobedience. Christ 
was crucified, and gave His life for His people. On the grace 
and providence of God, Patrick is specially strong and clear. 
He has learned to see the Divine hand in everything. When 
he was a poor slave in Ireland, it was God who had compassion 
on his youth and ignorance, and cared for him before he knew 
Him, and comforted and consoled him as a father does his son. 
‘ I was,’ says he, ‘as a stone which lies in the deep mud, but 
‘ He who is mighty came, and in His mercy lifted me.’ Amid 
all his trials, he is sustained constantly by faith in Providence. 
However humble he may be, he is a subject of His constant 
care, and the smallest return he can make for God’s goodness to 
himself personally, is to work for His glory. He denounces sin 
with all his might, selecting, as Coroticus gave him good reason 
to do, robbery, avarice, and murder, for special denunciation ; 
but he holds along with this that, even by a late repentance, the 
most hardened sinner may become worthy (the word is his) to live 
with God, and may become sound and whole here and hereafter. 
Prayer is the voice of God’s child, when he comes to a sense of 
his condition and desires to speak to his Father: and, when 
combined with fasting, it is the ever ready instrument for 
averting danger and for the supply of all wants. Satan is the 
tempter of God’s people ; the sinner is ensnared by him, is his 
servant and son, and will be subjected with him to penal suffer- 
ing hereafter. The Saint’s faith is strong in the resurrection of 
life: ‘ Most certainly,’ says he, ‘on that day we shall arise in 
‘ the brightness of the sun, that is, in the glory of Christ our 
‘ Redeemer, sons of the living God, and joint heirs with Christ, 
‘and conformed to His image. The judgment day is a day 
‘ when no man shall be able to conceal or to diminish anything 
‘he has said or done, but all shall give account even of their 
‘ smallest sins before the tribunal of Christ. The sinners will 
‘ perish from the face of God; they will be subjected to the 
‘ everlasting punishment of hell, and will be consumed with in- 
‘ extinguishable fire. The saints, on the other hand, will reign 
‘ with apostles and prophets and martyrs; they will feast per- 
‘ petually with Christ; they will judge the nations, and lord it 
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* over unjust kings for ever; and the wicked will be as ashes 
‘ under their feet.’ 

Had Patrick ever suspected, that fourteen centuries after he 
had gone to his grave, every religious expression in his treatises 
would have been minutely examined for the purpose of recon- 
structing his theological system out of the scanty and scattered 
material, he might have brought out some features of his creed 
which now are unknown to us, and he might have given greater 
prominence to others. The person and work of Christ would 
probably have been dwelt upon at greater length. That Christ 
was the theme of his preaching, and that he cherished the 
deepest attachment to the Saviour, is certainly the impression 
the Saint communicated to the generations which immediately 
followed him. No matter who was the author of the ‘ Armour,’ 
it was believed for ages to be the work of Patrick, and here are 
the sentiments about Christ that he is represented in it to have 
held :— 


‘Christ with me, Christ before me, 
Christ behind me, Christ within me, 
Christ beneath me, Christ above me, 
Christ at my right, Christ at my left, 
Christ in the fort, 

Christ in the chariot-seat, 
Christ in the poop. 


Christ in the heart of every man who thinks of me, 
Christ in the mouth of every man who speaks to me, 
Christ in every eye that sees me, 

Christ in every ear that hears me.’* 


The hymn from which these words are taken, was supposed 
so early as the period 550—700 a.p., when Fiace’s Hymn was 
written, to be the composition of Patrick himself; modern in- 
vestigations do not bear out that opinion ; but the very fact that 
these sentiments were ascribed to him in the ages nearest to his 
own, is not by any means an indistinct indication that the 
Redeemer of men held a prominent place in the theology and 
in the preaching of the apostle of Ireland. 

In regard to the Holy Scriptures, it is evident to every reader 
that Patrick recognizes their importance, and is familiar with their 
contents. His ‘ Confession’ and ‘ Letter,’ taken together, would 
scarcely exceed in length the Epistle to the Hebrews in our New 
Testament, yet in that short space he quotes the Old Testament 
nineteen times, the New Testament thirty times, and the Old 


* « Armour,’ stanzas 8 and 9, as given in Todd’s ‘St. Patrick,’ p. 428. 
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Testament Apocrypha six times. Besides these he quotes no 
other book—indeed one could not gather from his writings that 
he ever had read a page in any other. He quotes invariably 
with the greatest reverence ; and while his citations from the 
Apocrypha show, that in common with many of the early 
Christians he was not able to distinguish unerringly between the 
inspired and the uninspired, yet from a sort of religious instinct 
he attaches evidently a higher importance to the canonical 
Scriptures. Nor can we omit to notice that the Scripture is 
the only standard of faith and practice to which he appeals; 
never in a single instance does he build on tradition, or quote 
the decrees of councils, or rest a doctrine on any human 
authority whatever. On the contrary, the testimony which he 
bears is not his own, nor the Church’s, but as he expressly 
says, it is that ‘of God and the apostles and the prophets who 
have never lied.’ 

Nothing in the religious opinions of Patrick strikes a modern 
reader with such a feeling of surprise as the significance which 
he attaches to voices and to visions, evidently regarding them 
as intended to convey supernatural intimations. In this way 
he is apprised in his captivity, that at a certain port two 
hundred miles away, there is a ship waiting to carry him 
from bondage ; it is thus he sees Victoricius bringing a packet 
of letters, one of which has written at the top of it, The Voice 
of the Irish ; and when he hesitates to accept a call addressed 
to him in a vision by those who lived at the wood of Fochlut, 
near the Western Sea, it is a voice that suggests the obliga- 
tion under which he lay to Him who gave His life for him. In 
his estimation, it is none other than the Holy Ghost who thus 
speaks. He has no manner of doubt that these voices, which 
come to him in his sleep, are direct intimations of the Divine will, 
and that to disobey them is to resist God. These supernatural 
communications, it may be observed, are all at the commencement 
of his religious life, or when his mind is burdened and anxious 
about the great work on which he is about to enter; in the 
latter part of the ‘Confession ’ there is no trace of them; while 
in the ‘ Letter’ they entirely disappear. It is only in certain 
states of mind, at the beginning of a new life, or in the early 
stages of a career which excites and engages the deepest feelings 
of the heart, that thoughts and impressions rise up and stand 
out before the inner eye with all the vivid distinctness of reality. 
The experience which many had of the religious movement 
which pervaded some parts of Ireland and Scotland in 1859, 
will enable them thoroughly to understand how ready young 
Christians especially are to regard impressions of this nature 
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as messages from the Almighty, and to sympathise, at least to 
some extent, with Patrick’s state of mind. The safe principle 
is, that whatever God may have done in times anterior to the 
completion of the written revelation, He speaks to us only 
through His word, and that it is not only disparaging to the 
Scriptures, but the fruitful germ of fanaticism and error, to 
imagine that the Divine will is now communicated through 
visions or through voices even to the most favoured in- 
dividuals. So at least it seems to us; to Patrick, however, 
the matter did not appear in this light. In counting these 
mental illusions as messages from God, it never occurred to him 
that he was showing any disrespect to the written word, or that 
he was guilty of any extravagance ; and in attaching import- 
ance to voices and visions, he was doing no more than Tertullian, 
Cyprian, and others of the Church Fathers had done before 
him 


In regard to Christian experience, our Irish Saint does not 
differ much from others of the children of God. He finds the 
Lord upon the Irish mountains, at a time when he was not 
seeking for Him. He is conscious that, owing to the Divine 
grace, he has often been restrained from sin, but the devil daily 
strives to draw him away, and the flesh is dragging him to 
death. He is not a perfect man, more than other believers ; 
nevertheless he is aware of a progress in his spiritual condition : 
—‘ From the time I knew Him,’ says he, ‘ even from my youth, 
‘ the love and fear of God grew in me, and up till the present 
‘time, through the favour of God, have I kept the faith.’ 
The most prominent feature of his personal religion is devout 
gratitude to God. The special mercy shown to himself, is the 
one thought to which he returns again and again. He never 
wearies telling how God preserved him in the time of danger, 
and sent him to his life-work. For this he can never cease to 
magnify His great name; in whatever place he is, he presents 
his soul to Him in sacrifice as a living victim, and delights to 
work for His glory. Let any Christian, who walks the higher 
summits of the Christian life, say whether his experience at the 
present moment is, or ought to be, very different in this respect 
from that of Patrick. 


HIS CHURCH SYSTEM. 


With regard to the system of Church government and wor- 
ship that Patrick introduced into Ireland, we can gather from 
his writings only a few scattered hints ; but it is of some impor- 
tance to collect these hints and allusions, and compare them 
with each other, before we venture to found any inference upon 
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them. Conclusions drawn from a partial view of the facts of 
the case are usually of little value. 

Patrick, as he informs us, was constituted a bishop in Ireland; 
but as to when, where, and by whom he was ordained, he does not 
say asingle word. The way in which he mentions the matter, 
taken in connection with the Divine call which he considered 
that he received, and the opposition that his relatives and 
friends gave to his departure for Ireland, produces the impression 
upon the reader that he was never consecrated at all; but that, 
as Paul received his apostleship, ‘not of men, neither by man, 
‘ but by Jesus Christ,’ so he received the episcopal office directly 
from God. His language is, ‘I, Patrick, a sinner and certainly 
‘ unlearned, confess that I was constituted a bishop in Ireland. 
‘ Most assuredly, I think that what I am I received from God.’* 
One thing is certain, that no historical evidence exists to prove 
that St. Patrick ever received any human ordination. The 
work in which he was engaged was to teach the nations, to 
preach the Gospel, to instruct and ordain clergy, and to com- 
plete the people ; so that his may well be called, as he calls it, 
‘a laborious episcopate.’ 

He speaks of presbyters; his own grandfather, Potitus, was a 
presbyter, and it was with a presbyter that he sent a letter to 
Coroticus, asking that barbarian to restore a portion of his 

risoners and plunder. He speaks also of priests (sacerdotes) ; 
it was for disobedience to their priests, that in his youth he and 
his fellows were carried into slavery ; and, long afterwards, he 
condemned Coroticus for ‘paying no reverence to the priests 
‘ whom God has chosen, and to whom he has granted the power, 
‘ high, divine, sublime, of binding on earth and in heaven too.’ 
Such a statement shows that he cherished anything but a low 
sense of sacerdotal power. The office of the clergy is with him 
to baptize and to exhort the people, and to admonish men in 
regard to their salvation. To enable them to discharge this 
duty, the indefatigable missionary trained them himself. Dea- 
cons are mentioned only twice: once, when telling that his 
father, Calpurnius, was a deacon; and again, when stating 
that he himself was a deacon before becoming a bishop. As to 
the duties of the office, he says nothing; so that we have no 
means of knowing from him how far the diaconate had wandered 
away from its original design, which was to minister to the 
sick and poor. 

Nothing is more common in our times than to hear such 


* «Patricius peccator, indoctus scilicet, Hiberione constitutum episco- 
pum me esse fateor. Certissime reor, a Deo accepi id quod sum,.’— 
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broad assertions about St. Patrick, as that he was sent to Ireland 
by Pope Celestine in the year 432, that he founded the 
cathedral church and archbishopric of Armagh, and that he 
ordained 365 bishops and 4,000 presbyters; and from these 
broad assertions it is not unusual to draw the inference, that the 
Church-system of Patrick was identical with some one or other 
of the Church-systems now in existence. Each man selects his 
facts, and then, keeping every modifying circumstance out of 
view, draws from them the inference which is the most pleasing 
to himself and his party. ‘He must have been a good Catholic,’ 
says one, ‘else he would not have been commissioned by the 
‘Pope:’ ‘He must have been a staunch Episcopalian,’ says a 
second, ‘else he could not have been an archbishop, nor built 
‘a cathedral: - You are quite mistaken,’ says a third; ‘it is 
‘quite plain he was a Presbyterian—his 365 bishops must 
‘have been the ministers of single congregations, and his 4,000 
‘ presbyters would allow them ten or twelve elders a-piece.’ But 
these grand conclusions, drawn with so much complacency, are 
completely undermined, when it is known that the statements 
on which they rest are, without exception, the traditions of a 
later age; that not one of them can be traced nearer to the time 
of Patrick than two hundred years; and that in the genuine 
works of Patrick there is not a sentence which furnishes e 
foundation for any of them. He himself never states that ha 
was sent to Ireland by Celestine. In one instance, indeed, he 
speaks of Roman Saints and Roman Christians in respectful 
terms, but he never names the Pontiff, nor alludes to him on 
any occasion whatsoever. If his writings were the only waif 
from the shipwreck of ages, it would not be known to the 
moderns that such a dignitary as the Pope ever existed. The 
sentence already quoted, ‘ Most assuredly I think that what I 
‘am I received from God,’ to every unprejudiced mind, must 
dispose conclusively of the notion that he derived a commission 
from Rome, especially when taken in connection with the 
supernatural intimations, as he regarded them, which urged 
him to his great enterprise. He never states that he founded a 
church at agh, or that he ever was an archbishop.* He 


* This will not be considered strange when it is known that the Rey. 
Robert King, in his ‘Memoir Introductory to the Early History of the 
Primacy of Armagh,’ has established the following points ;— 

1. That ‘no diocesan episcopacy was settled in this country [Ireland], 
‘ or employed for the government of the Irish church, until introduced by 
‘ the Church of Rome in the twelfth century. 

2. ‘That the churches of Ireland in the preceding ages, not being sub- 
‘ ject to episcopal jurisdiction, were governed by the successors of certain 
‘eminent early missionaries and founders of churches, bare as the 
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never states how many bishops or how many presbyters he 
ordained.* Not one of these statements is made by himself, or 


‘ old saints of Ireland and fathers of the Irish Church. These successors 
‘ were in the early ages mostly presbyter abbots, but sometimes also of the 
‘ episcopal order, although not forming regular episcopal successions. To 
‘such abbots or successors, the bishops were, during that period of his- 
‘ tory, subordinate. 

8. ‘ That as there were generally no metropolitan archbishops then to 
‘ be found in our island, so no such person as the Archbishop of Armagh 
‘ was ever known or heard of, or mentioned in any history or legend 
‘ written in the six hundred years between the death of St. Patrick in 
* 492 a.p., and the accession to office of his successor, Killach, in 1105 A.D. 

4. ‘ That the persons commonly known and set forth as Archbishops of 
‘ Armagh previously to 1100 a.D., by Ware, Lanigan, and other learned 
‘ writers, were in reality Abbots of Armagh. ‘This is the name by 
‘ which they are generally known in the ancient annals of Ireland, at 
‘ least in the earlier part of them; for the name Coarbs (or successors) of 
‘St. Patrick, which is also commonly given to them in those annals, is 
‘ the designation most usually employed in the later ages, from the tenth 
‘century onwards. Several of these coarbs are noticed as having been 
‘ of the episcopal order, while some of them, on the other hand, were but 
‘laymen. But no one of them included in the period above specified is in 
‘any ancient record called an Archbishop of Armagh.’—{Preface to 
King’s Memoir.] It is much to be desired that a new edition of this 
valuable historical work should be given to the public. 


* It is indeed a sufficiently well-authenticated fact, that in the Church 
of Ireland, prior to the English invasion, bishops were much more nume- 
rous than they have ever been since territorial jurisdiction was assigned 
them ; yet, however probable it may be, it is nevertheless unhistorical 
to assert that such an arrangement was made by Patrick. The state- 
ments in the text would need to be modified a little, if we believed that 
Aileran, who is said to have died A.D. 664, was the real author of the 
ancient poem published by Dr. Petrie, in his ‘ History and Antiquities of 
Tara Hill,’ and which has been ascribed to him ; for it states that Patrick 
consecrated 350 bishops, 300 priests, and 700 churches. But the pro- 
bability is, that this is the production of a later date. If not, the testi- 
mony approaches within 150 years of the fact alleged, and gives to it a 
degree of probability. But perhaps the first extant writer who stated 
this in regard to Patrick was Tirechan, who, in his ‘ Annotations,’ written 
a Bo the eighth century, makes the following statement ;— 

‘The number of bishops whom he ordained in Ireland amounted to 
‘450. The number of priests we cannot say, because he baptized many 
‘every day, and read to them letters and primers; and of the rest he 
‘made priests, for they received baptism at a proper and sedate age.’— 
Tirechan, as translated by Sir William Betham, in ‘Irish Antiquarian 
Researches,’ p. 352. 

The next most ancient testimony is that of the ‘Catalogue of Irish 
Saints,’ published by Ussher, and which, according to Dr. Todd (‘ St. 
Patrick,’ p. 89), ‘was probably drawn up by some author who flourished 
not ‘jJater than the middle of the eighth century.’ According to it :— 

‘ The first order of Catholic saints was in the time of Patrick; and 
‘then they were all bishops, famous and holy, and full of the Holy 
‘Ghost ; 350 in number, founders of churches. They had one head, 
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by any writer who wrote within two hundred years of his time. 
They do not, therefore, rest on the basis of evidence. They are 
tradition—not history. They are, one and all, statements found 
only in the legendary lives. Patrick’s medieval biographers did 
not trouble themselves much with sifting authorities, and any 
story or rumour honourable to the Saint was sure to gain credence 
from them even without any evidence at all. Equal want of 
discernment is shown by the moderns, when they attach any 
weight to such stories, or use them as the basis of any impor- 
tant inference. 

There is nothing in the ‘ Confession’ or the ‘ Letter’ that is 
decisive as to whether or not Patrick was a married man; 
but from the praise which he bestows upon the single life, 
evidently considering a determination upon the part of his con- 
verts to remain unmarried a proof of success in his work, the 
probability is that he was himself a celibate. But he was the 
son of a deacon, and the grandson of a presbyter, so that in his 
day it is evident that the clergy, at least some of them, lived in 
wedlock. It is sometimes sought to evade the force of this 
inconvenient fact by asserting, that ‘ Potitus and Calpurnius 


‘Christ, and one chief, Patrick; they observed one mass, one celebra- 
‘tion, one tonsure from ear to ear,’ &c. 

This does not assert their ordination by Patrick ; it merely states that 
they lived in his time. Nennius,.in the middle of the following century 
(858 A.D.), states that Patrick consecrated 365 bishops and ordained 3,000 
presbyters. ‘The ‘ Tripartite’ Life of St. Patrick, written in the tenth 
century, extends them to 370 bishops and 5,000 presbyters, and states 
that he founded 700 churches. Keating, in his ‘ History of Ireland, 
vol. ii. p. 14, Dublin, 1809) quotes a stanza from an old trish poet, as 


‘ The blessed St. Patrick with his priestly hands, 
The rite of consecration did confer 
Upon the most religious of his clergy, 
Three hundred and fifty-six in number ; 
He likewise for the service of the church 
As many sacred structures did erect, 
And presbyters ordained three thousand.’ 


Incidental allusions in the records of the time testify to the great 
numbers of the bishops in the early Irish church; while in the twelfth 
century St. Bernard, in his ‘ Life of Malachy,’ complains of it as an Lrish 
custom ‘unheard of from the very beginning of Christianity, how 
‘without order, without reason, bishops are changed and multiplied at 
‘the will of the metropolitan, so that one bishopric would not be content 
‘with one bishop, but every particular church almost had its own par- 
‘ticular bishop’ (sed singulee pene ecclesize singulos haberent episcopos). 
—Vita Malachie, ch. x, 19. 

The multiplicity of bishops in the ancient Irish church is an undoubted 
fact. That St. Patrick ordained so many as 365 may also be true; all 
we say is, that that part of the story is not historically proved. 
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‘ had taken orders after the death of their wives ;’* but unfor- 
tunately for those who make it, not only is the statement 
unproved, it is actually disproved by the document. Patrick 
finds his parents both alive when he reaches home after his 
captivity in Ireland, and there is proof that both (parentes) 
survive at his departure as a missionary. In two short tracts 
a man cannot well talk about everything ; still it is a significant 
fact, from which every reader will draw his own inference, that 
he is absolutely silent about church authority, episcopal juris- 
diction, apostolic succession, confession, absolution, penance, 
extreme unction, and other doctrines and practices of a papal 
type; while he makes one remarkable statement, which is alto- 
gether inconsistent with belief in the modern notion of purga- 
tory. Thus, in the ‘ Letter to Coroticus,’ apostrophizing the 
converts whom that barbarian had slain, he exclaims, ‘ Thanks 
‘be to God, baptized believers, you have departed from the 
‘ world for Paradise. I perceive: you have begun to remove to 
‘that world, where there shall be no more night, nor sorrow, 
‘nor any more death.’ The writer who used such language 
could scarcely have believed in an intermediate state ; with him, 
the death of the believer is his entrance to glory. 

The main features of the form of worship which Patrick 
introduced into the country are also clearly marked. His fre- 
quent references tu preaching and teaching show the importance 
which he attached to the religious instruction of the people. 
Every reader is struck at once with the number and the efficacy 
of his prayers. In praise, he used psalms and hymns. He 
administered baptism to his converts. Those recently baptized 
wore white garments, in token of that purity which the 
Christian life required: they were anointed with oil in token 
of receiving the Holy Ghost : and they received the sign of the 
cross on their foreheads as the seal of faith. Some have con- 
jectured that the phrase ‘ completing the people,’ which he uses 
more than once, is a reference to confirmation, but this is not 
by any means clear. The clergy of his time are designated 
priests, and the people are represented as bringing their gifts to 
the altar ; but beyond what may be implied in these terms, he 
does not name nor allude to the Lord’s Supper in any part of 
his writings. He speaks approvingly of his converts becoming 
monks and virgins of Christ. The impurity by which Paganism 
was everywhere characterised, no less than the spirit of the age, 
had its influence in driving him to the opposite extreme, for he 
makes a merit of monasticism, and counts virginity a virtue. 
Excommunication, with him, is something not to be laughed at; 


* As for instance in Haverty’s ‘ History of Ireland,’ p. 63, ch. viii. 
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a Christian is not to eat with an excommunicated man, nor a 
beggar to take alms from him. It is quite clear from all this 
that the leaven of ritualism was at work in Ireland, as it was 
all over Christendom, in the days of Patrick. The Christianity 
of his time was far from being as corrupt as it afterwards 
became, but even then it contained the essence of the whole 
Romish system, afterwards more fully developed. Doctrinally 
and practically, he was sound in the main ; but in his age the 
human ceremonial had largely obscured and hidden the Divine 
all over Christendom, and it is too much to expect, considering 
his culture and his associations, that he could rise much above 
his contemporaries. From what we have said, it might seem to 
some as if the Church system of Patrick was identical with the 
Ritualism that is making such a noise in our day. Not so; 
there is this important difference between them. In the system 
of the Irish Saint, true doctrine and holy practice stood clearly 
out, while the human ceremonial was only a dark shadow in the 
background; but with the Ritualism of our time, it is the 
human ceremonial that is put prominently forward, while the 
truth of God, driven into a corner by a multiplicity of forms 
and symbols, can scarcely find room to show its face. 

The glimpse that we obtain of the country and of the con- 
dition of the people, is rather indistinct in the pages of this old 
writer. Paganism and Christianity, after fighting it out for 
three centuries on the stage of the great world, are here seen in 
collision and in conflict at the ends of the earth. The natives 
of the island are spoken of as barbarians; some of them wor- 
shipped the sun, others bowed to more ignoble idols. The Irish 
of that day make raids upon their neighbours, and reduce them 
to slavery. Indeed at that time slavery was a national insti- 
tution. Patrick in his youth was for six years a slave in 
Ireland, and when many years after he went to it as a 
missionary, women held in slavery were among his converts. 
What the Irish practised upon others, Coroticus, notwith- 
standing his profession of Christianity, practised upon them. 
The work which Patrick had to do as a slave was to feed cattle 
in the woods and on the mountains. The people of that time 
live in huts; the use of shoes is not unknown; and women are 
in the habit of wearing ornaments upon their persons. Even 
navigation is not an unfamiliar art. A band of Irish must 
have sailed across the sea on that piratical expedition, in which 
the youth was made a captive; and six years afterwards, when 
a little bark stood out to sea from an Izish port, Patrick, the 
saint and apostle of after times, was one of the passengers. 
These are matiers of incidental remark, but they are of deep 
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interest to all who care to know what Ireland was 1,400 years 
ago. 

yn are the real facts connected with the life and opinions of 
St. Patrick. They are certainly not so romantic or amusing as 
the statements of the legendary lives, which are in circulation 
among the peasantry, but they are a little more trustworthy, 
inasmuch as they are all, without exception, derived from what 
he has written himself. Our view of the subject will not, 
however, be complete, except we can see how around this kernel 
of fact a shell of myth and tradition has grown and gathered in 
the course of ages. This leads us to 


THE LEGEND OF ST. PATRICK. 


The additions which the story has accumulated in the lapse 
of years, are mainly owing to the fact that the narrative in the 
‘ Confession’ was not abundant enough in its details to gratify 
the curiosity of subsequent generations. Monks, moreover, 
found it for their interest to make their churches and monasteries 
illustrious, by connecting them in some way with his name. 
The result was that vague rumours circulating among the 
peasantry were from time to time tacked to the slight biography 
of the ‘ Confession,’ which was always kept as the basis of the 
tale. Every new writer adopted Silat scruple the statements 
of his predecessors, and seldom failed to add something of his 
own. Such is the love of the marvellous in human nature that 
men adopted these mythical biographies not only without 
examination, but without hesitation; so much so that to this 
day some men of intelligence actually put faith in the miracles, 
which are ascribed to Patrick in the narratives of the Tripartite 
and Joceline. 

The oldest of the Legendary Lives is the ‘Hymn of Fiace.’ 
It is a biographical poem, written in Latin and in Irish; but 
which is the original and which the translation we are not 
competent to pronounce. Though it usually goes by the name 
of Fiace, Bishop of Sletty, said to be a disciple of Patrick, it 
carries upon its face the evidence that it is not justly entitled to 
be considered of such high antiquity. The reference to the 
desolation of Tara,* which took place a.p. 554, shows that it 
was composed a century at least after the time of the Saint ; the 
reference to the ‘ Armour’+ shows that it was written at a time 


* « Desert will be in the country of Tara.’—Hymn of Fiacc, stanza 10 
+ ‘A hymn, sung by thee, while living, 

Will be a protecting coat of mail (lorica) to all.’— 
Hymn of Fiacc, stanza 26, 
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when that prayer, the fruit not so much of faith as of fear, was 
supposed to be the words of Patrick; and unlike a man who 
had heard and examined for himself, the author hands us down 
second-hand information, and second-hand information of the 
worst sort, for he gives no authorities.* No man who had held 
converse with the Saint himself would draw from anonymous 
tales (historiae) in writing his life. It is a production of the 
period between 554 and 700 a.p., when a new generation had 
— up, familiar with Patrick’s name, but unacquainted with 

is person or with the real facts of his life. The object of the 
poem is evident—to claim for Armagh ecclesiastical ascendancy 
over the Irish churchest—and the plan adopted by the writer is 
to connect that town with the name of Patrick. Neither Armagh, 
as we have seen, nor indeed any other place in Ireland, except 
the wood of Fochlut, is mentioned by the Saint himself; but the 
writer of the ‘Hymn’ is determined to make Armagh illustrious 
by associating with it a great name. 

The ‘Hymn’ of Fiace reasserts the main points in the ‘Con- 
fession,’ stating that the name of Patrick’s father was Calpur- 
nius, that at sixteen the youth was carried into captivity, that 
after six years he made his escape, that warned by an apparition 
of angels he returned in accordance with ‘ entreaties of children 
from the wood of Fochlut,’ that his business was to preach, baptize, 
pray, and praise continually, and that he endured great fatigue 
and hardship in his work. All this shows that the writer of 
the Hymn must have had the ‘ Confession’ before him, because 
he repeats its main incidents and facts. But along with this 
he introduces much new matter, which now for the first time, 
so far as we know, makes its appearance in connection with the 
life. According to Fiacc, Nemthur, not Bonavem Tabernia, 
is his birthplace; Succat is his original name; Otidius, not 
Potitus, is his grandfather; Milcho is the master whom he 
serves as a slave; Victor, no longer a man but an angel, com- 
mands him to escape from bondage, indicating the presence of 
the supernatural by leaving the track of his foot upon a stone; 

* Thus :— 

‘ Natus est Patricius Nemturri 
Ut refertur in historiis.’—Stanza 1. 
And again :— 
‘ Legit canones apud Germanum 
Sicut testantur historie.’—Stanza 6. 

+ ‘In Armagh is the seat of royalty, 

Long has been the prerogative of Emania.’—Stanza 22. 

And again :— 

‘ There is granted rule to Armagh, 
To Christ for this be given thanks.’—Stanza 25. 
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then he crosses the Alps to the southern part of Latium, and in } bh 
the islands of the Tyrrhene Sea he reads the canons with Ger- | ¢ 
manus, whom the writer seems to mistake for an Italian bishop. } © 
Here angels warn him in his sleep to go back to Ireland, and | 
Irish prophets predict his success. Even the Druids about the } V 
king’s court foretell his coming. Patrick sings through the | | 
whole Psalter once every day—a thought which could have bred | } 
only in the brain of a monk, who had shut himself in from the } | 
world and must needs kill time. He works great miracles, | ‘ 
healing the blind with fasting, and waking the dead to life. | ‘ 
The sons of Hemir and the sons of Herimon were both led aside } ' 
by the devil, till the apostle arrived, who preserved them, though | ' 
‘dreadful the blast,’ and for sixty years preached the cross of | 
Christ to the people of the Fenians.* Being taken sick, the saint 
sets out for Armagh; on the way the angel Victor spoke to him 
from a bush, and one Tassac predicted that he would never 
return. The clergy of Ireland go to his death chamber, and 
the angels of God, on the first night after his death, watch 
around his corpse. At the time he died, he proceeded to the 
othert Patrick, and with him ascended to Jesus, the Son of Mary. 
The very tone of all this stands out in striking contrast to the 
plain sober facts of the ‘ Confession,’ and evidently betrays the 
legendary as distinguished from the historical. Of the additions, 
the most remarkable things are the continental journey, the 
assertion of miraculous power without giving instances, and 
some connexion with Armagh—all of which appear for the 
first time in the ‘Hymn of Fiace,’ that is in a production of the 
seventh century. ‘These hints, however, fell on fruitful soil, 
and subsequent writers did not fail to improve upon them, even 
as Fiace, or the Armagh monk who personated him, improved 
upon the hints of the ‘Confession.’ How wonderfully fables 
grow! yet even here be it remarked, fully a century and a half 
after the death of Patrick, there is nothing to connect the saint 
with Pope Celestine, or to claim for him a Roman mission, or to 
indicate the person who consecrated him, or that he founded the 
see of Armagh. It was left for the eighth and ninth centuries 
to make these additions to the story. 

Murrcuu Maccumacruent, author of the ‘ Acts of St. Patrick’ 
in the Book of Armagh, is the next of the legendary writers. 
He was contemporary with Tirechan, whom Dr. Reeves, as we 


* This is the first occurrence in an Irish writer of a word which has 
received an unhonoured celebrity in our own times. 
+ By the ‘other Patrick’ Dr. Todd, following Tirechan, understands 


Palladius, who was known by this name, he says, down to the twelfth 
century.—Memoir, p. 308, 
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have already noticed, assigns ‘to the early half of the eighth 
century.’ Writing little more than 200 years after the death 
of Patrick, it is almost amusing to see with what strength of 
language he complains of the uncertainty of the facts, and the 
variety of opinions, and the numberless conjectures with which 
he had to deal. Thus, in the preface, addressing Aidus, sup- 
posed to be bishop of Sletty about the end of the seventh century, 
he says, ‘I shall with reluctance endeavour to explain sum- 
‘marily and charitably, in obedience to the command of your 
‘sanctity and authority these few, selected from many actions 
‘of St. Patrick, which I have perceived, my knowledge being 
‘small, my authors doubtful, my memory treacherous, and what is 
‘ worst of all, the common tradition of the country being against 
‘me.’* Thus wrote an honest man little more than ¢wo centuries 
after the death of Patrick. All that can be said of him in the cir- 
cumstances is, that he would have told the truth had he known it. 

The perils through which the Book of Armagh has passed in 
the course of time, have proved fatal to the first leaf of Muirchu’s 
production, but the summary at the end, conjectured by Ussher 
and Petrie to be by the same author, represents Patrick as 
setting out to visit the Apostolic See from a desire to learn 
wisdom, but finding Germanus in Gaul, and going no further. 
There he sees an angel in vision, who announces that the time 
is come for him to go forth, and to fish with Gospel net among 
the barbarous nations, and that the sons and daughters of the 
wood of Fochlut call him to come and save them.¢ Along with 
him, Germanus sent the presbyter Segetius to be a witness and 
companion of his labours, for Germanus had not yet made him 
a bishop. The news of the death of Palladius met Patrick and 
his companions at Ebmoria, when on the way to Ireland ; 
whereupon Patrick turned aside to a wonderful man and chief 
bishop, Amathus, or Amathorex, by whom he was ordained, and 
his companions, Auxilius, Isserninus, and others, received inferior 
degrees the same day. Muirchu subsequently mentions how 
one Daire granted to the Saint the ground on which is now 
built the city of Armagh, and that Patrick preferred it above 
all lands.t 

* Translated in Betham’s ‘Irish Antiquarian Researches,’ p. 404. 

+ The mention of the wood of Fochlut, and of fishing with the gospel 
net, indicates clearly enough that Muirchu had the ‘ Confession’ ar 
him. The allusion is to that work, chaps. x. xvii. 

¢{ We suspect inaccuracy in Sir William Betham’s translation of 
Muirchu ; so much so, as to be anxious for the appearance of the ‘ Book 
of Armagh,’ which it is understood Dr. Reeves is soon about to publish. 
The terms in which Muirchu mentions Armagh betray his purpose :— 
‘That purpose,’ says Dr. Todd, ‘ was to prop up the incipient claims of 
‘Armagh to a jurisdiction over other churches in Ireland; claims which 
‘it appears were not then universally allowed.’—Memoir, preface, p. v. 
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It will thus be seen that Muirchu adopts the continental 
journey and the connexion with Armagh—two hints for which 
he was indebted to Fiacc; but he makes several additions of his 
own which now, for the first time, appear in connexion with the 
story. Among these are his intention to visit the Apostolic See, 
when stopped by Germanus—his ordination by Amathorex— 
and the grant of land at Armagh—all of which meet us for the 
first time in Muirchu. Though now at the first half of the 
eighth century, we have heard nothing as yet of a commission 
from Rome ; but the mention of the ‘ Apostolic See’ by Muirchu, 
shows that we are nearing it fast. 

Contemporary with Muirchu is Trrecuan, said to be a disciple 
of St. Ultan of Ardbraccan, whose ‘ Annotations’ are preserved 
in the Book of Armagh. In his time—the first half of the 
eighth century—the ‘ Confession’ was not only known, but he 
himself had the work before him, and speaks of it as the writing 
of Patrick. He says, for instance, that ‘Patrick also paid a 
‘sum of money in gold and silver, as he affirms in his writing, 
‘ equal to the price of fifteen human souls, that no bad men might 
‘ stop them, when passing in a straight course over all Ireland.’* 
Fiace and Muirchu had also read the autobiography of the 
Saint, but Tirechan is the earliest writer to ascribe it to its 
author, and this not much more than 200 years after his death. 
Not only does he testify to the existence of the ‘ Confession,’ but 
also to that of the ‘Hymn’ of Secundinus, and to the ‘ Armour,’ 
the date and character of which we have already mentioned. 
Thus, he states that in his time there were four honours, which 
all the Irish churches and monasteries rendered to St. Patrick ; 
the first is, that the festival of the Saint was kept in the spring 
(17th March) with fasting for three days and three nights; 
second, that there was a proper preface for him in the mass; 
third, that his hymn was sung for the whole time ; and fourthly, 
that his Insh hymn was sung always.¢ Dr. Todd has no doubt 
that the reference here is to the ‘Hymn’ of Secundinus, 
originally written in Latin, and to the ‘Armour,’ originally 
written in Irish. ; 

The testimony which Tirechan bears as to the way in which 
he obtained his information is valuable, as showing how much 
mere rumour and current stories contributed to the legendary 
lives. Speaking of his own production, he says: ‘ All which I 
‘have written from the beginning of this book you know, 


* The reference of Tirechan here is to the ‘ Confession,’ chap. xxiii., 
where Patrick says, ‘Censeo enim non minimum pretium quindecim 
hominum distribui illis.’ 

+ Todd’s ‘ Memoir of St. Patrick,’ pp. 429, 430. 
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‘because they were performed in your country except a few 
‘things, which I have discovered as the fruits of my labour 
‘ from many old people, and from Ultanus himself, who brought 
‘me up, and first informed me.’ Having mentioned that no less 
than four names are given to Patrick in the book of Ultan 
Bishop of Ardbraccan, namely, Magonius, Succath, Cothirtac, 
and Patrick, he identifies the ‘ other Patrick,’ already spoken of 
by Fiacc, with Palladius, and proceeds to ascribe the mission of 
our Saint to Victor the angel of God, and to Pope Celestine :— 

‘ Palladius the bishop,’ says he, ‘ is first sent, who by another 
‘name is called Patricius, who suffered martyrdom among the 
‘Scots, as ancient saints relate. Then Patricius the Second is 
‘sent by the angel of God, named Victor, and by Pope Celestine, 
‘in whom all Hibernia believed, and who baptized almost the 
‘ whole of it.’ 

Let us notice here the piece which Tirechan fastens to the 
story. Muirchu had named the apostolic see, but had not taken 
Patrick on so far; but now Tirechan, for the first time, repre- 
sents Pope Celestine as joining with the Angel Victor in sending 
forth Patrick on his mission journey. We shall not need to 
go much farther till we find that the angel drops out of the 
story, and the honour of sending him is ascribed to the Pope 
alone. 

The next of the Legendary Lives is that given by Nenntvs in 
his ‘ History of the Britons,’ written in the year 858 a.p. It 
exceeds all that had gone before it in bold invention. Its repe- 
tition of the old and oft-told tale, its new and original additions, 
and its untrustworthy nature, can best be seen by examining 
the passage where it is found.* Here we can only present a 
summary. 

According to this veracious writer, the name of Patrick was 
originally Mauun, and the master under whom he served as a 
swineherd in Ireland was Milchu. Released from slavery at 
the age of seventeen, he goes to Rome, where he studies the 
Scripture. On the death of Palladius, Pope Celestine sends 
him to convert the Irish to the faith of the Trinity, Victor, 
the angel of God, being now reduced to the subordinate office 
of accompanying, admonishing, and assisting him. By the 
Holy Pontiff he was consecrated a bishop in the reign of King 
Matheus,—a potentate who probably never had any existence 
beyond the imagination of the writer. Having arrived in 
Ireland, he wrought many miracles, raising no less than nine 
persons from the dead. He writes 365 canonical books, founds 
365 churches, consecrates 365 bishops, and ordains 3,000 pres- 


* Gunn’s ‘ Nennius,’ pp. 36—40. 
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byters. In Connaught he converted and baptized 12,000 persons, 
and in one day baptized seven kings. He then fasted forty days 
and forty nights on the summit of Cruachangeli, from which he 
blessed the people, and saw an innumerable flock of birds of 
many colours, which we are told signified the numbers of the 
Irish who would at the day of judgment ascribe their salvation 
to him. Nennius closes his biographical sketch by drawing a 
ome between him and Moses in the following respects :— 
ike Moses, he was addressed by an angel from a burning bush 
—a fancy also found in Fiacc; he fasted forty days on Croagh- 
patrick, as Moses did on Horeb; he lived to be 120 years of 
age; and, as in the case of Moses, no one knows his grave. 
Amid a vast variety of new information, that no preceding 
writer in his boldest flight had ventured to give, Nennius, at a 
distance of four hundred years from the days of Patrick, is the 
first to ascribe his mission to Pope Celestine alone; and that 
great fiction, standing conspicuously in the centre of a heap of 
fiction, has been repeated by one writer after another, until with 
many it now passes for genuine history. 
And thus the snowball gathers as it rolls. Not only do 
stories, as they pass from hand to hand in a credulous and 
uncritical age, swell and grow great, but the love of the mar- 
vellous is so strong in human nature that men are prone to 
believe themselves, and to retail to others, wonders which never 
took place. So it is that legends grow. It is quite evident 
that the farther we depart from Patrick’s own time, the more 
is known about him. Nennius knows much more about him 
than Tirechan; Tirechan knows more of him than Muirchu; 
Muirchu knows more of him than Fiace ; and Fiace knows more 
of him than he knows about himself. Three hundred years 
after Nennius, Joceline, a writer of the twelfth century, ascribes 
as many miracles to Patrick as the New Testament does to the 
Saviour; which is all the more strange, seeing that in the 
‘Confession’ and ‘ Letter’ he never claims to have performed 
one. The hint of miraculous power given in the ‘Hymn’ of 
Fiace is the germ of those hundreds of wonders and astonishing 
feats, which five hundred years after Fiacc blossom on the pages 
of Joceline. The vine of the Millennium, as described by Papias, 
is scarcely more productive than the hint of Fiace in suggest- 
ing miracles to the medizval biographers. Not only so, but 
with topographical exactness, they tell the routes which he 
pursued and the places which he visited; and they describe 
with minuteness how he bearded kings, fought with magicians, 
banished the serpents, and made fountains spring out of the 
earth at the touch of his foot. ' 
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It is needless to pursue the subject farther. Enough has 
been said to show how time and human credulity and monkish 
admiration have taken a true and an earnest missionary of the 
cross of Christ, clothed him with the tawdry robes of myth and 
legend, and sent him down to posterity so disguised that his 
most intimate friends would not know him. Were he to rise 
from the grave, and read his own story in the pages of Colgan, 
it is questionable whether he would know himself. Historical 
criticism alone can restore to us the real Patrick of the fifth cen- 
tury. The moss of ages needs to be removed with the chisel 
and the mallet, that we may look once more on the bare un- 
adorned monument ofa great name. In the legendary past he 
stands out as a mythical personage grandly dim—a magician 
rather than a minister; but this more critical age will prefer 
to look at him in the true light of a humble Christian and a 
successful missionary, whose doctrine and life and heart were 
sound in the main, and whose errors were the errors of his times. 
Shadows lengthen with the grey of evening and the setting 
sun ; but when the day breaks and the clear light shines, objects 
appear once more in their natural proportions. 


Art. VI.—The Expiatory Theory of the Atonement. 


For two centuries, Evangelical Protestantism has had no great 
dogmatic theologians. The men who were strong enough to 
re-organize the whole theory and contents of the Christian 
revelation, and whose vast and massive theological ‘Systems’ 
gave a shelter and refuge to the religious thought of the most 
powerful nations of Christendom, when all faith was imperilled 
by the tempests of the Reformation, have left no successors. 
Isolated doctrines have been laboriously investigated; the 
history of important controversies has been illustrated with 
consummate learning; but all the great achievements of modern 
Protestant theology have been in the departments of criticism 
and exegesis. In our own country the race of dogmatic 
theologians disappeared with the men who drew up the West- 
minster Confession and the Savoy Declaration. 

But during the last two hundred years there have been fun- 
damental changes in the general intellectual condition of 
Europe; and the history of the Church proves, that whenever 
Christendom passes through any great intellectual revolution, 
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dogmatic creeds are inevitably subjected to rigorous revision. 
The theology of the Reformers and their immediate successors is 
beginning to show the operation of the silent forces of decay. 
In many parts of Protestant Europe it is sinking into ruins; 
and everywhere the work of reconstruction is necessary, if the 
Protestantism of the next century is to have a theology at all. 
Reconstruction, we say, is necessary—not repair. The philo- 
sophical methods of the present century are new; its exegesis 
is new; and, although we believe that none of ‘the great 
articles of the Evangelical creed will be finally rejected, theolo- 
gical systems must be rebuilt from their foundations. There 
is nothing in this to occasion astonishnfiént or dismay. The 


scientific theology of every age is the result of two factors; one- 


of them is Divine and permanent, the other, human and vari- 
able. The truths of revelation—these are eternal; the philo- 
sophical methods which determine the form in which they shall 
be conceived and defined—these change with the changing 
thoughts of men. 

In the development of the doctrine of the Atonement, the 
intimate relations between Philosophy and Christian Dogmatics 
are strikingly illustrated. It is, however, a mistake, contra- 
dicted by the whole history of the thought of Christendom, to 
maintain that the idea of a Vicarious Sacrifice originated in any 
philosophical theory of the moral government of the universe ; 
the ‘idea’ has remained constant while theories of the universe 
have changed. The conception of an atonement, so far from being 
the creation of scientific theology, has been one of its greatest 
difficulties. The great problem of a long succession of theo- 
logians has been to show the harmony between ethical principles 
accepted as fundamental, and a Fact which the Church asserted 
to be supernaturally revealed, and which seemed the answer to 
some of the most passionate demands of man’s moral nature. 
The difficulty has been to construct a theory of the moral 
universe which should afford a scientific basis for the acknow- 
ledged necessity, in order to accomplish human redemption, of 
the Incarnation and Death of the Son of God. 

The problem was originated not by Philosophy, but by Faith. 
Faith has persistently maintained that Christ was an Expiatory 
Sacrifice ; she has asked Philosophy, not to prove that expiation 
was necessary, but to give an account of God’s moral govern- 
ment in which the necessity should be recognised. Faith has 
persistently maintained that the sins of men are pardoned be- 
cause Christ died; she has asked Philosophy, not to prove the 
atoning efficacy of Christ’s death, but to explain it. Whether 
solved or not, the problem remains ; the failure of Philosophy to 
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construct a theory, does not disturb the confidence of Faith in 
the fact. In our own times the doctrine is in danger, not 
because modern exegesis has successfully impeached the proof 
that our Lord Himself and His apostles taught that His death 
on the cross is the immediate ground of human forgiveness, but 
because the theories of the relations of the death of Christ to the 
Divine government and to the moral condition of mankind, which 
satisfied the intellectual necessities of Europe two centuries ago, 
are now affirmed to be untenable ; and no later theory has secured 
general acceptance. It must also be acknowledged, that while 
modern exegetical methods have left the scriptural argument 
as conclusive as it was in the time of the great systematic 
theologians, the mode of treating the argument is altogether 
new. 

In a recent article* we criticised at some length what, for the 
sake of convenience and courtesy, we called the ‘ Moral Theory’ 
of the Atonement; we propose now to indicate the kind of 
evidence, which may be alleged for the Fact that the Death of 
Christ was an Expiatory Sacrifice for human sin; and we shall 
attempt to show that the Expiatory theory is in harmony with 

‘our profoundest conceptions of the relations of God and man to 
the Eternal Law of Righteousness. 


From the nature of this investigation, our first appeal must 
be to the authority of our Lord Jesus Christ and His apostles. 
Those who believe that He came to reveal God, and that He 
was ‘God manifest in the flesh,’ must accept without question 
whatever He taught; and, apart altogether from any theory of 
the inspiration of the apostolic epistles, it must be granted—if 
the apostles were commissioned by Him to preach the Christian 
faith—that they were not likely to misinterpret His teaching 
on any of the graver questions relating to the salvation of our 
race. 

In asserting that the authority of Christ is final, we do not 
mean to imply that the moral and spiritual faculties of man are 
to be paralysed in the presence of a supernatural revelation. 
We cannot anticipate any contradiction between the voice of 
God within us and the voice of God speaking to us from with- 
out. The nature of man is older than both the Testaments; 
and the laws written on the heart are not repealed, either by 
Jewish or Christian prophets. The same God that became 
incarnate in Christ, and that dwelt as the Spirit of truth in the 
apostles, made us in His own image, and breathed into us His 

* ‘British Quarterly Review,’ October, 1866. ‘The Moral Theory’ of 
the Atonement. . 
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own life. It is, indeed, reasonable to expect that we shall dis- 
cover very much in the last and highest revelation of the 
Divine character and will, that our own moral powers had not 
enabled us to anticipate; but to imagine it possible for any 
controversy to arise between the original revelation of God to 
the human conscience and His revelation in Jesus Christ, is to 
forget that both came from one source, and that this fountain 
cannot ‘send forth sweet water and bitter.’ 

It is also reasonable to expect that the last and completest 
expression of the moral life of God will so exalt and develope the 
moral life of man, that what must be received at first on His 
bare authority, without the support, though not in violation, of 
our natural moral and religious perceptions, will gradually be 
recognised as indissolubly associated with the elementary prin- 
ciples of our religious faith. Nor has any moral truth obtained 
a firm and secure hold of man’s intellect and heart, until it has 
ceased to rest on authority, and has been firmly rooted among 
the original and indestructible convictions of man’s moral 
nature. 

It is necessary, however, to define the legitimate province of 
the moral sense—to use a brief and useful, though by no means 
unobjectionable term for the sum of our moral perceptions, and 
for the faculty or faculties of which they are the product. No 
revelation claiming to be Divine, which is in hostility to our 
necessary moral convictions, can command our acceptance ; but it 
does not follow that we are able to perceive the moral reasons 
of every act of the Divine government. Our faculties are 
equal to the exigencies of our position; they enable us to appre- 
ciate the moral glory of God’s attributes; to repose an intel- 
ligent trust in His equity and goodness; to recognise in the 
general order of the universe the supremacy of a Righteous Will. 
But as we are not called to the administration of functions 
which are the prerogative of the infinite and eternal God, there 
are a thousand questions which we are unable to resolve, in 
relation to His government of moral beings. For instance, we 
may pronounce confidently, that as there are gradations in human 
guilt, there ought to be gradations in human punishment; and 
our moral nature may resent the singular theory, that because 
every sin, even the slightest, is an offence against an infinite 
God, it deserves an infinite penalty; but we cannot fix the 
precise amount of suffering which it is just to inflict for any 
particular sin. We have no calculus to determine the right 
relations between wickedness and misery. That in every case 
there is a limit to retribution, beyond which equity will not 
pass, we are sure; where the limit lies in any case, we cannot 
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tell. Our moral sense discovers such overwhelming evidence of 
the righteousness of God, that we are able to rest quietly in the 
conviction, that when the Divine acts transcend our powers, 
God is righteous still. 

We are prepared, therefore, reverently to acknowledge 
the claims of God on our confidence when we are unable to 
penetrate into the real moral ground of His acts. Hence, those 
theologians occupy a perfectly tenable position, who maintain, 
that although no satisfactory theory of expiation may ever have 
been constructed, yet we are bound, by God’s authority, to accept 
the fact that the forgiveness of human sin is conditional on 
the death of our Lord Jesus Christ. We may be unable to 
perceive even the necessity of expiation, or how, if necessary, the 
death of Christ could effect it; and yet if there be clear and 
authoritative indications that Christ died to render the inflic- 
tion of the penalty of past sin unnecessary, as well as to origi- 
nate new motives to future holiness, we have no right to say 
that the purpose of His death is exhausted in its moral effect 
upon the heart of man. The relations of Christ’s sufferings 
to God’s moral government may be involved in impenetrable 
mystery ; it may be impossible to develope the philosophy of 
the Atonement; yet there may be irresistible proof that the 
death of the incarnate Son of God was a response to imperious 
claims of the eternal law of righteousness, and not merely the 
final appeal of the Divine love to the conscience and affections 
of the human race. 

Neither on one side nor the other can this controversy be closed 
by an appeal to our Moral Intuitions alone. Unless our knowledge 
of God makes it absolutely irreconcileable with His character, 
that the death of Christ should be a reason for the remission of 
human sin, we must inquire whether there is adequate evidence 
that men are pardoned because Christ died ; our inability to con- 
struct a philosophy of the Atonement does not invalidate the Fact. 
On the other hand, though it may be shown that the Theory of 
Expiation is in harmony with the Divine attributes, the Fact of 
Expiation is not demonstrated. The existence of angels is not 
proved by showing that it is perfectly consistent with all we 
know of God that He should have created such intelligences as 
we suppose angels to be, neither is the Fact that Christ’s death 
was expiatory established by any theory harmonizing the idea 
of expiation with our conceptions of God’s moral character. In 
the determination of this question, as of many others, Exegesis 
lies at the foundation of ‘Dogmatic Theology. The Fact must 
be given by Authority, though the Theory is framed by Philo- 
sophy. 
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The first question, therefore, to be determined is, whether Christ 
Himself and His Apostles represented His death on the cross as 
only the last and heaviest calamity which came upon Him from 
human malice and ingratitude, and therefore the supreme test 
at once of His constancy and courage in doing the will of God, 
and of His love for the human race; or whether they also 
represented it as having mysterious and altogether unique 
relations to the pardon of sin. In the Divine thought, is the 
death of Christ directly connected with the release of men from 
the penalties of moral transgression? There ought to be no 
insuperable difficulty in arriving at a clear and final answer to 
such a question as this. 


It is, of course, quite beyond the scope of this article to 
present even a summary of the proof which appears to us to 
demonstrate that our Lord Himself regarded His death as Expia- 
tory, and that this conception of the Crucifixion was wrought 
into the very structure of apostolic thought. Nor do we very 
much believe in the conclusive force of ‘ proof-texts.’ No doubt 
there are a few very unambiguous passages which may be 
quoted for every one of the great articles of the Catholic faith ; 
and, perhaps, as many can be quoted for this as for any other. 
But the New Testament was not written to supply passages 
which should constitute a ‘short and easy’ refutation of heresy, 
and demonstration of truth. If any one asks us for proof of the 
Divinity of our Lord, we point to His own Life, as presented 
in the Gospels, and to the whole type of religious thought and 
feeling exhibited in the Epistles. And if we are asked for 
proof that the doctrine of Expiation was held by the founders 
of the Christian Faith, we answer, ‘ Read the history and dis- 
courses of our Lord, and the writings of the Apostles Peter, 
Paul, and John.’ Many of the ‘proof-texts’ of earlier theo- 
logians seem to us worthless, but we think we recognise the 
presence of the doctrine in almost every page of the New Testa- 
ment. What we propose to do, is to select, by way of illustrating 
the true method of this inquiry, a few fragments of evidence 
which may dispose some of our readers, who have rejected 
the idea of Expiation, to read the New Testament for themselves, 
in order to learn whether or no it is really there. 


It is admitted by all who are parties to this controversy, that 
human salvation includes the recovery of man’s nature from 
evil by the communication of the Divine life, as well as the 
remission of sin. In the preaching of our Lord, these two ele- 
ments are seldom separated. It was hardly possible, indeed, that 
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_ He should distinctly enunciate the special benefits which were 
to be conferred as the results of His crucifixion while He was 
claiming the loyal trust and obedience of the Jewish people as 
their Messiah. He accepted, as the basis of His ministry, the 
history of the nation. Through sixteen hundred years, the . 
descendants of Abraham had been expecting His coming; 
inspired prophecies, bitter sufferings, hopes which sometimes 
kindled into frenzy, disappointments which sometimes sunk 
into blank despair, had intensified the longing of the elect race 
for the manifestation of the kingdom of heaven. It was in 
Him that the Divine idea, which was the explanation of their 
national constitution, and of all the strange vicissitudes of preter- 
natural glory and of almost preternatural misery through which 
the nation had passed, was to be fulfilled. That idea had been 
most imperfectly apprehended by the noblest saints; by the 
mass of the people it had been altogether missed. But the 
passion it had awakened was most real and powerful; and to 
this passion, though it clung to the hope of a kingdom founded 
on force, and rich in all secular splendours, Christ appealed. 
From the very first, however, He indicated the real nature of 
the kingdom he had come to establish. He promised no 
material wealth, but charged men to lay up for themselves 
treasure in heaven, and reminded a scribe who wished to 
become His disciple, that the ‘Son of Man had not where to lay 
His head ;’ He intimated that His followers were not to assert 
His authority by arms, but were to be ‘ the light of the world,’ 
and ‘the salt of the earth ;’ that their service was to be the ser- 
vice of prophets, not of soldiers; and that they would be reviled 
and persecuted, as other prophets before them had been. The 
laws He proclaimed as the foundation of His Kingdom were 
a clear declaration of its spiritual character; they were laws 
reaching to the secret thoughts and impulses of the heart, 
and were such as no secular tribunals could administer. He 
taught that the Kingdom of God was not to win any sudden 
victories; that it was to be inseparably associated with the 
Divine ‘ Word,’ speaking to the souls of men, and that that 
Word was not to have irresistible power, but was to be like seed, 
much of which is fruitless altogether, and the rest fruitful in 
very various measures. When the excited people wanted to 
make Him king, He escaped from them into mountain solitudes. 
But still He preached that the Kingdom of Heaven, which 
the Jewish race had been waiting for, was ‘at hand.’ He 
charged all who heard:Him to repent, that they might be ready 
to enter into it. The substance of His own preaching was the 
substance of the preaching of His twelve apostles and of the 
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seventy, whom He sent ‘two and two before His face into every 
city and place whither He Himself would come.’ It was open to 
the nation to receive Him. No Divine decree compelled them to 
crucify the Christ ; nor did our Lord ever address them as though 
they were predestined to commit that awful crime. Had they 
acknowledged His claims, the history of the world and of the 
universe would have taken a direction about which it is in vain 
for us to speculate ; but He did not madden them into guilt by 
speaking to them of His death as irrevocably determined ; He 
did not assume the attitude of a rejected Saviour until men had 
virtually rejected Him. To have told them, from the first, that 
the evil deed to which they were drifting would be so worked 
into the complicated scheme of God’s government, as to result 
in the expiation of the sin of all mankind, would not have 
been to treat them fairly. While they were still free, He 
recognised their freedom. 

It may be hastily inferred that these remarks are intended to 
introduce an apology for the absence in our Lord’s own teaching 
of any clear evidence for a Vicarious Atonement. But they are 
hardly less necessary to the case of our opponents than to our 
own. As little is said by Christ about the Moral Power of His 
Death, as about its Expiatory Value, though the supreme signifi- 
cance of His crucifixion in apostolic teaching cannot be disputed 
or ignored. Let it be granted that the Expiatory theory is 
baseless, still it is the death of Christ by which we are ‘ crucified 
‘ to the world ;’ and if the governmental relations of His death 
are seldom referred to by our Lord, it is equally true that He 
seldom refers to its mystical and spiritual effects. How could 
He develope the theory of His sufferings, while it was still 
within the province of the will of the Jewish people to confess 
that He was ‘God manifest in the flesh,’ and to crown Him 
with adoration and love instead of with thorns? His lips were 
closed even to His disciples; and when, as the crisis drew on, 
he told them that He was to be ‘ delivered to the Gentiles,’ and 
‘mocked, and spitefully entreated, and spit upon,’ that they 
would ‘scourge Him and put Him to death,’ the disciples 
seem to have been incapable of receiving any just impression of 
what He meant; ‘ they understood none of these things, and this 
‘ saying was hid from them, neither knew they the things which 
‘ were spoken.’ If they could not grasp the fact of the Cruci- 
fixion, it would have been useless to give elaborate explanations 
of its purpose. We should not, therefore, look for passages in 
His teaching explicitly affirming the doctrine, but for passages 
which show that He Himself thought of His death as an 
Expiation. 
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We should read the four Gospels, not as if they were the 
abstract of a theological system in which we might expect to find 
dogmatic definitions, but as being the records of a life in 
which the thoughts of One, who could not teach men all He 
knew because they were not able to bear it, are incidentally 
revealed. 

Now it is evident that to Christ’s own mind the dark events 
which He predicted, at first obscurely, but afterwards in words 
which look like history rather than prophecy, were present from 
the beginning ; and it is equally evident that He regarded His 
future sufferings and death as having the profoundest moral 
significance. 

We pass over express statements and incidental references 
which deserve careful notice, and which admit of being 
develored into very striking illustrations of Christ’s conceptions 
of the purpose and effects of His Crucifixion, and limit our 
criticism to His words at the institution of the Lord’s Supper. 
These are specially important, because associated with one of 
the two great symbolic ordinances of the Christian Church. 
They must have been unintelligible at the time to the apostles, 
although they were remembered very vividly afterwards. ‘This 
‘is my blood of the new covenant, which is shed for many for 
‘ the remission of sins.’ Deny the fact of Expiation, and these 
words are an inexplicable paradox. In the crucifixion of Christ, 
the worst passions of the worst men were confederate to effect 
the blackest deed in the history of the world ; it was treachery, 
perjury, murder, all in one. It was terribly punished. The 
traitor who betrayed his Lord with a kiss died a terrible death, 
and has been condemned to eternal infamy. The men who 
cried, ‘ His blood be upon us, and upon our children,’ surrendered 
in Pilate’s judgment hall the hope and glory of their race ; 
and their imprecation surrounded Jerusalem with armies, and 
has made their descendants wanderers over the earth for nearly 
two thousand years. And yet Christ said that His blood was 
shed ‘ for the remission of sins.’ How could the supreme act 
of human wickedness—an act which cried for vengeance, and 
was awfully avenged—have been directly connected by our 
Lord with ‘the remission of sins,’ if within the range of human 
passions there had not been a Divine purpose which accom- 
plished itself by the ‘ wicked hands’ of wicked men, who knew 
not what they did? Was the perfect innocence of the Victim, 
which aggravated the crime, a reason for pardoning the sins of 
a race capable of committing it ? When wickedness is guilty of 
its most appalling outrage against human sanctity and Divine 


law, does the displeasure of God relent, and does He lay His 
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thunders by ? If Moses had been crucified by the idolaters at 
the foot of Sinai, would that have been a ground for blotting 
out the previous and future guilt of the weak and inconstant 
race he was sent to redeem? Did the personal dignity of 
Christ, as ‘God manifest in the flesh,’ destroy the moral 
offence of His murderers, and transform it into an act of 
sublime and heroic virtue? The wordsare an insoluble mystery 
unless we believe that, in ‘the determinate counsel and fore- 
‘knowledge of God,’ the very crime which was to bring upon 
the Jewish people the most awful temporal doom, was to be the 
means of expiating the sin of the world. 

It may be suggested, that our Lord meant that He had known 
from the first the agony and the shame which were before Him ; 
and that His constancy ‘even unto death’ in proclaiming to 
mankind the Divine Mercy, revealing the Divine Life, and 
sharing the miseries of man’s earthly condition, would so touch 
the hearts of millions, that they would repent of sin and forsake 
it, trust God and turn to Him, and that then they would receive 
the Divine pardon. Had He said this, it would have been true ; 
but He did not say this. Those to whom He was speaking 
could not have suspected that He meant this: they were Jews, 
and under their law, ‘without shedding of blood there was no 
‘remission,’ though there might be repentance; repentance 
might prompt a man to offer the sacrifice, but ‘remission’ was 
the effect of the sacrifice ; and our Lord’s language was studiously 
chosen to associate pardon and ‘ blood’ under the ‘ new covenant,’ 
just as they had been associated under the old. 

How the crucifixion of Christ could in any sense take the 
place of the ancient sacrifices ; how the crime of rejecting Him 
and putting Him to death could have any relation to the par- 
don of sin, the apostles at the time must have been quite unable 
to conceive. They caught the words; they received the im- 
pression which the words naturally produced; but it was not 
till afterwards that the sacrificial and expiatory character of the 
death of their Master could have become at all clear to them. 
Whether they ever developed any theory of the relation of 
Christ’s passion to the Divine Government and the forgiveness 
of human sin, may be fairly questioned; but that having been 
disciplined by the Jewish law to connect God’s pardon with an 
expiatory sacrifice, they came to recognise in the crucifixion of 
our Lord the true and effectual sacrifice for the sin of the human 
race, admits, as we believe, of irresistible demonstration. They 
may have had no philosophy of the Atonement; but that the 
remission of sins is the direct result of Christ’s Death is one 
of the most characteristic articles of their creed. 
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It is not contended that the relation of the Death of Christ to 
human forgiveness was as fully apprehended, even by the apostles 
themselves, at the moment of the descent of the Holy Ghost on 
the Day of Pentecost, as it was afterwards. The promise that 
when ‘the Spirit of Truth’ came, He would ‘ guide’ them into 
‘all the truth,’ does not imply that everything would be re- 
vealed at once; no intelligent and candid reader of the New 
Testament will deny that the supernatural revelation to the 
apostles gradually became broader, deeper, and more distinct. 
The evidence of this may be regarded as imperfect, because 
Luke has not recorded in his history of the earlier years of 
the Church the teaching given by Peter and Paul to those 
who already acknowledged Jesus as the Christ ; with rare excep- 
tions, the discourses of the apostles contained in the ‘ Acts’ 
were addressed to those who were ignorant of the Christian 
Faith, or hostile to it ; but the theory that everything was as 
clear to inspired men from the first moment of their inspira- 
tion as it ever was afterwards, is wholly inconsistent with the 
growth of doctrine which can be traced in the Epistles them- 
selves.* 

But from the first, the apostles insisted on the sufferings of 
Christ as a necessary part of God’s conception of His history, 
and as indispensable to the actual scheme of the Divine govern- 
ment of mankind. They did not represent His death as an 
obstacle to the establishment of His kingdom—an obstacle which 
God had surmounted by raising Him from the dead; but they 
constantly reiterated the argument of our Lord Himself from 
‘Moses and the prophets,’ and asked, ‘ Ought not Christ to 
‘have suffered these things, and to enter into His glory ?’ 

When the multitude came together on the day of ; 
excited and amazed by the new miraculous gifts suddenly con- 
ferred upon the followers of Jesus of Nazareth, Peter’s first 
impulse was to show that these gifts had been predicted, and that 
the resurrection of the Messiah from whom they came had been 
predicted also; but as soon as his hearers, ‘pricked in their 
‘heart,’ and terrified at having put the Messiah to death, 
exclaimed, ‘ Men, brethren, what shall we do?’ Peter answered, 
‘ Repent, and be baptized every one of you in the name of Jesus 
‘ Christ for the remission of sins ;’ the acknowledgment of Jesus 
as the Messiah—an acknowledgment to be visibly and publicly 
expressed by submission to Christian baptism—was to be imme- 
diately followed by the Divine pardon. When brought before 
the council, and charged with intending ‘to bring this man’s 


* See this finely traced in Bernard’s ‘ Bampton Lecture,’ 1864, on the 
Progress of Doctrine in the New Testament. 
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‘ blood’ upon the rulers of the nation, Peter told the high priest 
that God had exalted Jesus ‘to be a Prince and Saviour, to give 
‘repentance and remission of sins.’ He had previously told 
them that there is ‘none other name given under heaven 
‘ whereby we must be saved.’ 

When Philip met the servant of Candace, Queen of the 
Ethiopians, and ‘preached unto him Jesus,’ the text of the 
evangelist was that prophecy of Isaiah’s which declares most 
clearly that the sufferings of the Messiah were to be the ground 
of human salvation. 

Paul, in the synagogue of Antioch, closed his appeal to the 
ancient history and scriptures of the Jewish people with these 
emphatic words: ‘Be it known unto you, therefore, men, 
‘brethren, that through this man is preached unto you the /for- 


* giveness of sins, and by Him all that believe are justified from all ° 


‘things, from which ye could not be justified by the law of 
Moses.’ 
These passages are sufficient to show that from the first the 


- apostles believed— 


(1) That forgiveness is one of the most conspicuous blessings 
promised to those who receive Jesus as the Christ. 

(2) That the Divine pardon is not the result of the gradual 
escape of the soul from the power of sin, but an immediate 
response of the Divine mercy to human faith. 

(3) That forgiveness is granted through Christ, or through 
His name—what He was, what He had done and suffered being 
the immediate ground on which forgiveness rests. 

(4). That the crime of crucifying the Messiah, instead of 

destroying all hope of human salvation, had resulted in invest- 
ing Him with the prerogative of conferring the remission of 
sins. 
_ It is freely granted that in all this there is no explicit autho- 
rity for the doctrine of expiation; but have we not in these 
passages the germs of that doctrine? Into what else could 
preaching of this kind have grown? If these rudimentary and 
unorganized statements concerning the relation of our Lord Jesus 
Christ to the pardon of human sin are to be developed into a 
theology, must not that theology include an objective Atone- 
ment ? 

The doctrine ought to be still more clearly present in the 
epistles; and there ought to be evidence that it gradually 
assumed a more distinct and articulate form in the minds of the 
inspired teachers of the Faith. This evidence ought not to rest 
on the uncertain interpretation of isolated expressions, on the 
precise force of doubtful prepositions, on the meaning of an 
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obscure quotation from the ancient Jewish Scriptures, on the 
incidental use of an illustration from the ancient Jewish ritual. 
It should, however, be remembered, that as the apostles did not 
write systematic treatises on Christian doctrine, but occasional 
letters intended to meet the accidental circumstances of the 
churches they had founded, it might easily happen that a truth 
—if it be a truth—so fundamental as this might receive no full 
and elaborate treatment in any of their writings. This—if our 
hypothesis be true—is one of ‘ the principles of the doctrine of 
‘ Christ’ which every Church learnt at first, and was not likely 
ever to forget. Misconceptions in reference to other parts of the 
Christian Faith might arise and need correction, but in reference 
to this, mistake was hardly possible. That the incarnate God had 
died to atone for the sins of the world was too startling a declara- 
- tion not to strike deep into the intellect and the heart. Nor was 
this doctrine likely to be soon perverted. Jewish traditions and 
Jewish pride might originate heresies about the permanent 
authority of the Mosaic law, but not about the necessity of a 
sacrifice for sin. The former habits of Gentile converts might 
obscure. their moral perceptions and make them think lightly 
of the grossest vices ; but they had been used to propitiate their 
old gods; and heathenism itself was friendly to the idea of 
Expiation. The greatest truths were precisely those on which 
‘it was least necessary that the apostles should write elaborately. 
When Christ had left the world for nearly seventy years, St. 
John had to assert the true humanity of our Lord; but we look 
in vain, in any of the earlier epistles, for any exposition of the 
truth concerning our Lord’s person, such as we have of the 
truth concerning the resurrection, in the first epistle to the 
Corinthians. The divinity and humanity of Christ are among 
those fundamental articles of the Christian creed which the 
epistles take for granted ; they are appealed to, as motives and 
arguments for various Christian virtues ; they are implied in the 
development of other doctrines of inferior importance ; but, with 
the exception of a sentence or two here and there, they are never 
formally and categorically stated. The absence in the apostolic 
epistles of any express and elaborate vindication of a Christian 
doctrine may be a proof of its importance. But if the fact of 
Expiation was acknowledged at all by the original preachers of 
the Christian Faith, it could have had no obscure or secondary 
oe in their conception of the Divine Government; it must 

ave affected their whole system of religious thought, coloured 
their style, determined their moral attitude in relation to the 
world which it was their duty to evangelize That the doctrine 
of the Atonement is supported by proof of this kind cannot, of 
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course, be fully shown within the limits of this article ; but afew 
passages may be selected to illustrate what we mean. 


Let us take, for example, the first epistle of Peter, and, without 
examining the idea which underlies the phrase in the very first 
verse—‘ elect. . unto obedience and sprinkling of the blood of Jesus 
‘ Christ,’ let us pause at chap. i. 18, ‘ Ye were not redeemed with 
‘ corruptible things, as silver and gold, from your vain conversa- 
‘tion received by tradition from your fathers; but with the 
‘ precious blood of Christ, as of a lamb without blemish and 
‘without spot.’ This passage is frequently quoted to show 
that Redemption does not imply Expiation or Substitution, since 
the word is used here in connection with a subjective and moral 
deliverance. A deeper consideration of the passage will lead to 
a very different conclusion. The only natural explanation 
which can be given of this remarkable phraseology is, that in 
Peter’s judgment, the Gentiles were dchenad from their old 
heathen life by a sacrifice which atoned for their old heathen 
sins. The emphasis which is placed upon ‘ the blood of Christ,’ 
and the representation of Him as ‘a lamb without blemish and 
‘ without spot,’ came from a mind to which the expiatory con- 
ception of our Lord’s death was always present; such language 
would never have occurred to one who conceived of the sufferings 
of Christ as simply revealing the infinite love of God. Most 
modern theologians—even those who believe in expiation— 
would have said that the Gentiles were delivered from heathenism 
by the discovery of the folly of idolatry, or by the revelation of 
the true God in the life and death of our Lord Jesus; but St. 
Peter cannot speak of the great moral transition through which 
they had passed, without founding it on that Expiation which is 
the true ground of their new relations to God. He says they 
were not delivered merely, but ‘redeemed ;’ and the precious 
blood of a ‘lamb without blemish and without spot’ was the 
means of their redemption. 

Explicitly as the passage in chap. ii. 21-25, affirms the fact 
that Christ’s sufferings were vicarious and expiatory (‘Christ 
‘ also suffered for us. . . . Who His own self bare our sins in 
‘ His own body on the tree. . . . By whose stripes ye were 
healed’), its force is derived as much from what it implies as 
from what it asserts. The apostle is telling Christian slaves tc 
be subject to their masters, ‘not only to the good and gentle, but 
‘ also to the froward.’ . . . ‘If when ye do well, and suffer for 
‘it, ye take it patiently, this is acceptable to God. For even 
* hereunto were ye called: because Christ also suffered for us, 
‘leaving us an example that ye should follow His steps: who 
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‘ did no sin, neither was guile found in His mouth: who, when 
‘He was reviled, reviled not again; when He suffered, He 
‘ threatened not; but committed Himself to him that judgeth 
‘ righteously: who His own self bare our sins in His own body on 
‘ the tree, that we, being dead to sins, should live unto righteous- 
‘ness: by whose stripes ye were healed.’ The words we have 
italicised really lie beyond the immediate and direct purpose of 
the passage. They are no necessary part of an appeal to Christ’s 
sufferings, as illustrating the patience with which it is our duty 
to suffer ‘wrongfully.’ But Peter could not speak of the 
death of Christ as an Example, without introducing another 
aspect of it which touches the heart still more deeply, and 
inspires a passion to please Him in all things. Nor should it 
escape notice, that the last clause we have quoted, especially 
when taken in connection with what follows: ‘Ye were as 
‘sheep going astray’—indicates that the great expiatory 
prophecy in Isaiah was vividly present to the apostle’s mind at 
the moment of writing; his words are an echo of what had 
been written seven hundred years before—‘ He was wounded for 
‘our transgressions, He was bruised for our iniquities: the 
‘ chastisement of our peace was upon Him, and with His stripes 
‘we are healed. All we like sheep have gone astray; we have 
‘turned every one to his own way, and the Lord hath laid on 
‘ Him the iniquity of us all.’ 

The passage in chap. iii. 17, 18, is equally striking. There, 
again, it did not lie in Peter’s way to speak of the death of 
Christ as vicarious. ‘It is better, if the will of God be so, that 
‘ ye suffer for well-doing, than for evil doing. For Christ also 
‘ hath once suffered for sins, the just for the unjust, that He might 
‘ bring us to God.’ This diversion from the direct line in which 
the apostle’s thought was running, is another proof, not only that 
he believed that Christ suffered for sins, but that this particular 
conception of Christ’s death had such power over his mind, that 
he could not escape from it, even when the subject on which he 
was writing would have led him to represent Christ’s sufferings 
only under their exemplary aspect. 


Let the first epistle of John be now considered ; it was 
written half a century after the resurrection. Grave evils already 
disturbed the Church. Portentous doctrinal heresies were threat- 
ening the very foundations of the Faith ; already ‘ that spirit of 
antichrist,’ which was revealed in the Gnosticism of the next 
century, was leading Christian men to deny or doubt the reality 
of the Incarnation. The hopes of the Church would be wrecked 
if this were lost. It was because ‘the Eternal Life which was 
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course, be fully shown within the limits of this article ; but afew 
passages may be selected to illustrate what we mean. 


Let us take, for example, the first epistle of Peter, and, without 
examining the idea which underlies the phrase in the very first 
verse—‘ elect. . unto obedience and sprinkling of the blood of Jesus 
‘ Christ,’ let us pause at chap. i. 18, ‘ Ye were not redeemed with 
‘ corruptible things, as silver and gold, from your vain conversa- 
‘tion received by tradition from your fathers; but with the 
* precious blood of Christ, as of a lamb without blemish and 
‘without spot.’ This passage is frequently quoted to show 
that Redemption does not imply Expiation or Substitution, since 
the word is used here in connection with a subjective and moral 
deliverance. A deeper consideration of the passage will lead to 
a very different conclusion. The only natural explanation 
which can be given of this remarkable phraseology is, that in 
Peter’s judgment, the Gentiles were dilinel from their old 
heathen life by a sacrifice which atoned for their old heathen 
sins. The emphasis which is placed upon ‘ the blood of Christ,’ 
and the representation of Him as ‘a lamb without blemish and 
‘ without spot,’ came from a mind to which the expiatory con- 
ception of our Lord’s death was always present; such language 
would never have occurred to one who conceived of the sufferings 
of Christ as simply revealing the infinite love of God. Most 
modern theologians—even those who believe in expiation— 
would have said that the Gentiles were delivered from heathenism 
by the discovery of the folly of idolatry, or by the revelation of 
the true God in the life and death of our Lord Jesus; but St. 
Peter cannot speak of the great moral transition through which 
they had passed, without founding it on that Expiation which is 
the true ground of their new relations to God. He says they 
were not delivered merely, but ‘redeemed ;’ and the precious 
blood of a ‘lamb without blemish and without spot’ was the 
means of their redemption. 

Explicitly as the passage in chap. ii. 21-25, affirms the fact 
that Christ’s sufferings were vicarious and expiatory (‘ Christ 
‘ also suffered for us. . . . Who His own self bare our sins in 
‘ His own body on the tree. . . . By whose stripes ye were 
healed’), its force is derived as much from what it implies as 
from what it asserts. The apostle is telling Christian slaves tc 
be subject to their masters, ‘not only to the good and gentle, but 
‘ also to the froward.’ . . . ‘If when ye do well, and suffer for 
‘ it, ye take it patiently, this is acceptable to God. For even 
* hereunto were ye called: because Christ also suffered for us, 
‘leaving us an example that ye should follow His steps: who 
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‘ did no sin, neither was guile found in His mouth: who, when 
‘He was reviled, reviled not again; when He suffered, He 
‘ threatened not; but committed Himself to him that judgeth 
‘ righteously: who His own self bare our sins in His own body on 
‘ the tree, that we, being dead to sins, should live unto righteous- 
‘ness: by whose stripes ye were healed” The words we have 
italicised really lie beyond the immediate and direct purpose of 
the passage. They are no necessary part of an appeal to Christ’s 
sufferings, as illustrating the patience with which it is our duty 
to suffer ‘wrongfully.’ But Peter could not speak of the 
death of Christ as an Example, without introducing another 
aspect of it which touches the heart still more deeply, and 
inspires a passion to please Him in all things. Nor should it 
escape notice, that the last clause we have quoted, especially 
when taken in connection with what follows: ‘Ye were as 
‘sheep going astray’—indicates that the great expiatory 
prophecy in Isaiah was vividly present to the apostle’s mind at 
the moment of writing; his words are an echo of what had 
been written seven hundred years before—‘ He was wounded for 
‘our transgressions, He was bruised for our iniquities: the 
‘ chastisement of our peace was upon Him, and with His stripes 
‘we are healed. All we like sheep have gone astray; we have 
‘ turned every one to his own way, and the Lord hath laid on 
‘ Him the iniquity of us all.’ 

The passage in chap. iii. 17, 18, is equally striking. There, 
again, it did not lie in Peter’s way to speak of the death of 
Christ as vicarious. ‘It is better, if the will of God be so, that 
‘ ye suffer for well-doing, than for evil doing. For Christ also 
‘ hath once suffered for sins, the just for the unjust, that He might 
‘ bring us to God.’ This diversion from the direct line in which 
the apostle’s thought was running, is another proof, not only that 
he believed that Christ suffered for sins, but that this particular 
conception of Christ’s death had such power over his mind, that 
he could not escape from it, even when the subject on which he 
was writing would have led him to represent Christ’s sufferings 
only under their exemplary aspect. 


Let the first epistle of John be now considered ; it was 
written half a century after the resurrection. Grave evils already 
disturbed the Church. Portentous doctrinal heresies were threat- 
ening the very foundations of the Faith ; already ‘ that spirit of 
antichrist,’ which was revealed in the Gnosticism of the next 
century, was leading Christian men to deny or doubt the reality 
of the Incarnation. The hopes of the Church would be wrecked 
if this were lost. It was because ‘the Eternal Life which was 
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‘ with the Father’ was manifested in the flesh, so manifested 
that the apostles could declare what they had ‘heard,’ what 
they had ‘seen,’ what their ‘eyes had looked upon,’ and their 
* hands’ had ‘ handled of the Word of life,’ that man had been 
raised into fellowship with God. It was because the Eternal 
Life had really dwelt in the Man, Christ Jesus, that the same 
Life dwelt in all believers. This was the supernatural ‘ seed ’ 
which John spoke of as remaining in every one born of 
God, and which made Divine sonship not a name merely, but 
a most wonderful fact. The false spiritualism of heresy is 
confronted and destroyed by the development of the true 
mystery of the Incarnation, and it is shown that the Divine 
assumption of human nature is the ultimate ground of the 
restoration of man to union with God. In the special circum- 
stances which determined the contents of the epistle, it would 
not have been surprising had the relations of Christ’s work to 
the remission of sins received no explicit recognition. But no 
language can be more distinct than that in which these relations 
are affirmed. The apostle says, ‘I write unto you. . . because 
‘ your sins are forgiven you for His name’s sake.’ By virtue of 
the life which comes to us through Christ, he that ‘is born of 
‘ God doth not commit sin ;’ but, ‘if any man sin, we have an 
‘ Advocate with the Father,’ not merely an interior power rising 
victoriously over the evil which still clings to the regenerated 
soul. The Atonement of Christ is represented under a form 
which gives almost perilous emphasis to its objective aspects: 
‘ He is the propitiation for our sins, and not for ours only, but 
‘also for the sins of the whole world.’ Dr. Bushnell, indeed, 
says that propitiation ‘supposes, first, a subjective atoning, or 
‘ reconciliation in us; and then, as a further result, that God is 
‘ objectively propitiated or set in a new relation of welcome and 
‘ peace.’* In other words, that which really ‘ propitiates’ God, 
or changes His relation to us, is our repentance, our faith, our 
sanctification. This is what he calls taking off ‘the pagan 
‘ colour of the word.’ The process is curious; but the effect 
is not satisfactory. ‘He is the Propitiation for our sins’ 
becomes an unmeaning proposition, unless what Dr. Bushnell 
calls the ‘ pagan colour’ is kept on. ‘As commonly used by 
‘ the pagan writers,’ the word ‘implies expiation,’ + and if it 
does not imply expiation here, it is inexplicable that the apostle 
should have used it. The distinction drawn by St. John 
between the relations of Christ as ‘ Advocate,’ and His relations 
as ‘ Propitiation,’ is noteworthy: He is the ‘ Advocate’ of those 
who ‘ walk in the light,’ but whose remaining sins need pardon ; 
* «Vicarious Sacrifice,’ p. 488. + Ibid. p. 449. 
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He is the ‘ Propitiation ’ for the sins ‘ of the whole world,’ even 
for the world ‘lying in the wicked one.’ In another passage of 
the epistle, Juhn himself has ‘taken off’ whatever ‘ pagan 
‘ colour’? may have remained in the word, but has taken it off 
without making the word absolutely colourless, or dyeing it a 
different colour altogether. The word might have suggested 
that there was hostility in the heart of God until Christ died ; 
the word was unfit to be used at all, unless by Christ’s death, 
God was in some sense reconciled to man; but the pagan con- 
ception of an avenging, wrathful Deity, placated by the blood of 
an innocent victim, is effectively corrected by the exclamation, 
‘ Herein is love, not that we loved God, but that He loved us, 
‘and sent His Son to be the propitiation for our sins.’ 
(Chap. iv. 10.) 


The analysis of the evidence of this doctrine in Paul’s 
Epistles would fill a large volume. The first few chapters of 
the Epistle to the Romans alone, afford more than sufficient 
evidence to sustain our position. In the second chapter, and the 
early part of the third, he has maintained that the whole world 
—Jew and Gentile alike—is ‘ guilty before God.’ He is not 
discussing rival methods of moral and spiritual discipline, and 
inquiring how men may be made pure and good, but how those 
who are condemned by conscience, and condemned by the 
‘oracles of God,’ may be justified. He is anticipating the time 
when ‘ God shall judge the secrets of men.’ That the Gentiles 
were guilty, the Jews loudly maintained; but the condition of 
the Jews was equally hopeless, for the apostle shows that 
‘ by the deeds of the law there shall no flesh be justified.’ That 
this argument should be crowned with an unambiguous state- 
ment of the doctrine of Expiation was inevitable, if Paul 
believed in that doctrine. Had he omitted all mention of it 
here, or touched it lightly, no incidental phrases elsewhere 
seeming to imply it, would have had much force. But where we 
should naturally expect to find it, there it stands in language 
which can hardly be strained to another meaning. On the other 
hand, this was just the place where the other doctrine ought to 
have been found, if the apostle had believed in a merely sub- 
jective Atonement ; having affirmed the universal guilt of man- 
kind, he ought to have gone on, at once, to illustrate the power 
of the Life and Death of our Lord over the human conscience and 
heart, winning the soul from sin by the beauty of holiness, 
melting it to penitence -by the pathos and tenderness of suffering 
love, inspiring it with trust by the revelation of an infinite 
benignity. But there is nothing of all this. It is of our justi- 
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fication before God that the apostle is speaking, and he says that 
we are ‘justified freely by His grace, through the redemption 
that isin Christ Jesus.’ He speaks of Christ, not as recovering 
men from sin in order that God may come to regard them with 
favour, but he uses the word which has a ‘ pagan colour’ in it, and 
says that He is ‘set forth to be a propitiation (through faith) 
in His blood’—a sacrifice for guilt with the blood upon it, to 
secure pardon and justification—not purity—for all who believe. 
Christ’s sufferings are not represented in this passage as intended 
to make us holy, but ‘to declare God’s righteousness.’ For 
centuries God had been passing over the sins of men; in His 
‘ forbearance’ He had hidden His anger and His justice; but it 
is revealed now, and ‘the manifestation of His righteousness 
was the counterpart of His neglect and long-suffering.’* The 
apostle is not satisfied with affirming this once; he repeats it, 
—that God hath set forth Christ to be a propitiation—not, as 
some say, to reveal His mercy merely, but ‘to declare at this 
‘ time Ths righteousness ;’ not that we might be made just, but 
‘ that He might be just, and the justifier of him that believeth 
‘in Jesus.’ 

Having reached this point, Paul turns aside to discuss the 
relations of this doctrine of an Atonement for all mankind to 
the a bestowed upon Abraham; when he returns to 
his main line of thought, expressions occur again and again, 
which can be accounted for only on the hypothesis that Paul 
believed in Expiation. Christ ‘ was delivered for our offences ;’ 
‘died for the ungodly ;’ ‘while we were yet sinners, Christ 
‘died for us;’? ‘we are justified by His blood;’? ‘when we 
‘ — enemies, we were reconciled to God by the death of His 
Son.’t 

What Paul’s doctrine must have been is forcibly shown by 

* Jowett, in loc. 

+ Dean Alford’s Notes on this passage are very admirable. 

} The last passage may, perhaps, be claimed on the other side; and if 
it were an isolated sentence, its interpretation might be doubtful. But in 
its actual place, we hold that it can have only one meaning. V.10, ‘If when 
‘ we were enemies we were reconciled to God by the death of His Son, 
*‘ much more being reconciled, we shall be saved by His life,’ is a parallel 
to verse 9, ‘Much more being now justified by His blood, we s be 
‘saved from wrath through Him.’ The second clause of verse 10, the 
being ‘saved by His life corresponds to being ‘saved from wrath 
‘ through Him ;’ and the first clause, ‘when we were enemies we were 
‘reconciled to God by the death of His Son,’ corresponds to ‘ being 
‘ now justified by His blood.’ The passive use of ¢x@poi is exemplified 
in chap. xi. 28 (‘as concerning the gospel, they are enemies for your 
‘sake ;’ but as touching the election, they are beloved for the Father’s 
‘ sake,’) and is necessary to the even run of the passage. The reconcilia- 
tion spoken of here is on God’s part to us, not on our part to God. 
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the very misrepresentation of it which he found it necessary 
to refute. He and his brethren so taught that they were 
‘ slanderously reported’ to say, ‘ Let us do evil, that good may 
‘come.’ When he first notices this perversion of the truth, he 
smites the slanderers down with an indignant anathema— 
‘ whose damnation is just.’ But this was not enough. After 
developing his doctrine of justification, he thinks it necessary 
to meet it deliberately, and asks the question, ‘Shall we con- 
‘ tinue in sin that grace may abound ?’ No such mirepresenta- 
tion would have been possible if he had taught that Christ 
atoned for our sins, simply because by His sufferings and death 
there is ‘a change wrought in ws by which we are reconciled to 
‘God.’* Whatever other evil results may be ascribed to the 
‘ Moral Theory’ of the Atonement, not even the most prejudiced 
and fanatical opponent could charge those who hold it with 
encouraging men to continue in a life of sin. There is no point 
in the development of that theory at which it would be rational 
to introduce the discussion which occupies the sixth chapter of 
the Epistle tothe Romans. But with the theory of an Objective 
Atonement, and a Divine system of government resting upon it, 
the misrepresentation was possible, and the discussion necessary. 
Paul therefore proceeds to show, that although ‘remission of sins’ 
comes to us as one of the direct results of the death of Christ, 
another result is the passing away of our old life, and our resur- 
rection with Him to a new life in God. It is not the apostle’s 
doctrine that through Christ we receive a new life which secures 
release from the guilt of former sins, but that through Christ’s 
death and resurrection the sins we have already committed are 
pardoned, and that the evil nature which was the root of sin is 
supernaturally regenerated. 


We have not attempted to present the argument from the 
apostolic epistles in a complete form. It cannot be so presented. 
In many Evangelical systems of Theology may be found a classi- 
fication of the passages in which the death of our Lord Jesus 
Christ is represented as a Ransom, as a Sacrifice, and as a Sacrifice 
for sin; passages in which it is said that He died for us; that 
He bore our sins; that He took away our sins; that He is the 
Propitiation for our sins ; that He was made sin for us; that He 
was made a curse for us; that through His blood remission of sins 
is conferred upon all who believe. But we repeat, this method 
of illustrating the scriptural argument, strong as it is, fails to 
convey the impression which is received from a careful and 
thoughtful study of the epistles themselves. Let any man who 


* Bushnell’s ‘ Vicarious Sacrifice,’ p. 450. 
NO. XCTI. it 
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has no antecedent moral or intellectual bias, read the Epistle 
to the Romans, the Epistle to the Galatians, the two Epistles to 
the Corinthians, the first Epistle of St. Peter, and the Apoca- 
lypse—we purposely omit the anonymous Epistle to the Hebrews 
—and we think he can hardly resist the conviction that whether 
the apostles were right or wrong, and whether they had a con- 
sistent and articulate theory of ‘the Atonement or not, they 
believed — 

(1.) That whatever may have been the human passions, and 
the accidental circumstances which led to our Lord’s crucifixion, 
His Death takes the place of the Second Death to which we are 
liable on account of sin. 

(2.) That therefore the Death of Christ has relations to the 
Eternal Law of Righteousness, which God honours in His govern- 
ment of the universe, and is not simply an appeal to the human 
conscience and heart—a ‘ moral power’ to effect our restoration 
to a devout and holy life. 

(3.) That it is on the ground of Christ’s Death that human 
sin is pardoned. 


The worth of the apostolic testimony to these great truths 
may be invalidated, by alleging that while the Apostles 
received from Christ during His earthly life, and perhaps 
after His ascension into heaven, a revelation of the substance 
of the Christian revelation, the form in which they conceived 
it and in which they communicated it to others, was neces- 
sarily imperfect, and can have no permanent authority. We 
must separate, it is alleged, the real and essential ideas of the 
Christian Faith from the temporary vesture in which they were 
clothed. We are no more bound by apostolic forms of thought 
than by apostolic forms of speech. As we do not express 
Christian doctrine in the same dialect, we need not shape it 
in the same intellectual moulds. ‘lhe apostles—Jews them- 
selves, and for the most part writing to Jews—thought and 
wrote as Jews; we belong to a different race, having different 
traditions and a different culture ; we must think and write 
in our own way; we may preserve the substance of the truth 
while changing its form. In other words, the doctrine that 
Christ is an expiatory sacrifice is a Jewish way of stating 
a truth which it is possible for us to state in another way 
altogether. 

We are not disposed to be very careful about how the 
truth is stated, if the truth itself be preserved. To very much 
that is urged as to the differences between ancient and modern 
thought, and the necessity of varying from age to age the 
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forms in which religious ideas are presented, if the ideas them- 
selves are not to become unintelligible, we are quite ready 
to consent. The language and imagery of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews would not have been used by an inspired teacher 
writing for Englishmen of the nineteenth century; and the 
whole structure and colouring of the argument would have been 
different. ‘They shall perish, but thou remainest ; and they 
‘all shall wax old as a garment; and as a vesture shalt thou 
‘ fold them, and they shall be changed,’—the imagery of these 
words addressed to the Creator of the visible Universe, and 
contrasting His Eternity and Immutability with the transient 
splendour and certain decay of all His works, is equally true 
in another region of thought. Human conceptions of God and 
of His acts, even though these conceptions be derived from 
supernatural teaching and from institutions divinely organized, 
are transient and temporary; they never adequately represent 
the infinite realities for which they stand ; we ‘ know in part,’ 
and at every approach to ‘ perfect’ knowledge, ‘ that which is in 
‘ part shall be done away.’ 

Let the idea which underlies the conception of a vicarious 
Sacrifice for Sin be kept unimpaired, and, though we may doubt 
whether any new symbols and expressions have yet been dis- 
covered which represent the idea more perfectly than the old, 
we shall be satisfied. It is not the name but the thing, not the 
conception but the fact, about which we are anxious. The 
name, however, was always inappropriate ; the conception was 
always not merely imperfect, but wholly false, if the Death of 
Christ did not constitute the objective ground for the forgive- 
ness of human sin. This belongs to the very substance of the 
Apostles’ thought; it is not the temporary ‘vesture’ of their 
Faith, but their Faith itself. Every article of their creed is 
dislocated and disturbed if this is not recognised. It affects, not 
merely their exposition of Christian doctrine, but the very spirit 
of their Christian life. If we annihilate this, we do not merely 
change the form in which they conceived of the effect of the 
Death of Christ on the relations between God and man; we must 
renounce the very substance of their belief, and reconstruct the 
whole Christian system. 

To most Christian thinkers there are considerations of another 
order which will have great weight in the determination of this 
controversy. It is alleged that the Death of Christ is repre- 
sented in the New Testament as a Sacrifice for Sin, because 
sacrificial forms of thought had been worked into the very life of the 
Jewish race. How did this happen? On any theory that 
acknowledges Jesus of Nazareth as ‘a teacher sent a God,’ 
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the Divine origin of Judaism must be admitted, whatever be- 
comes of the inspiration of the Old Testament; the Institutions 
were Divine, whatever theory we may hold about the Books. 
‘Forms of thought’ derived trom a ritualistic system established 
by Divine authority are not to be lightly abandoned, especially 
when habitually used by men who, whatever our belief about 
the mode in which Revelation came to them, and the limits of 
their spiritual knowledge, are confessed to speak under the 
authority of God. 

Again, it so happens that while Paganism and Judaism were 
in conflict on many of the gravest questions touching religious 
truth and practice, they were perfectly at one in maintaining 
that Sacrifices were necessary to atone for human sin. It looks 
as though this conception were of such importance and value, 
that Divine Providence had taken care that it should be familiar 
to the whole human race, so that when the apostles taught 
that God laid on Christ the iniquities of us all, and that through 
the blood of Christ we have forgiveness of sin, they might be 
intelligible to all who heard them. 


And now, if it be a revealed Fact, that Christ’s Death is the 
Objective Reason for. the pardon of human sin, can we see how 
this Fact is related to the general system of God’s moral Govern- 
ment? In entering on this inquiry, it is necessary, first of all, 
to determine the fundamental idea of the Divine Government. 
Is the Moral Law, which it is the highest function of God to 
sustain, simply the expression of the Divine Will, or is it Inde- 
pendent, Necessary, and Eternal? The history of opinions on 
the fons e¢ origo of moral distinctions includes the whole history 
of ethical philosophy. Among Theists, the controversy is now 
practically reduced to the solitary question, whether Truth, 
Justice, Charity, or any other moral virtue, is geod because God 
commands it, or whether God commands it because it is good. 
Is the Will of God the original ground of moral obligation, or is 
God Himself Righteous simply because He is true to the Eternal 
Law of Righteousness ? 

If an appeai be made to the natural and uncorrupted instincts 
of man’s moral nature, the answer to this question will be definite 
and prompt. The distinction between Truth and Falsehood, 
Justice and Injustice, is never conceived of as arbitrary. It is 
thought of as lying in the nature of things, and as belonging toa 
sphere in which Omnipotence is powerless. The obligation to do 
right extends to all beings who are capable of moral action. No 
reason can be imagined why any moral being should be released 
from it. Is it because of my weakness that I am bound to be 
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just? Does the authority of the Law of Righteousness press 
most stringently on those who are least able to inflict injury on 
others? And is the Authority of the Law gradually diminished 
with every accession of intellectual and physical power until, 
in the presence of the Omniscient and Almighty, it vanishes 
altogether ? Our moral nature recoils from this monstrous and 
incredible hypothesis. Wherever there is any moral life, the 
Moral Law is supreme. The very least are sheltered by its 
care; the greatest are not exempted from its power. And 
it is the chief glory of Him who is enthroned above angels and 
men, that from Eternity to Eternity the Law of Righteousness 
receives the homage not only of His infinite Power, but of His 
infinite Love. 

This is the instinctive testimony of the moral nature of man 
when uncorrupted by the traditions and speculations of an 
ignoble Philosophy. 

Nor does God Himself claim any relation to the Moral 
Law which implies that it is the creature of His will. The 
devout believer in Divine’ Revelation need not fear that he 
is guilty of presumption in refusing to acknowledge that the 
bare command of God could destroy the obligation of virtue, or 
make vice obligatory. No assertion or implication of a pre- 
rogative so wild as this, is to be found either in the Old 
Testament or the New.* The question which Dr. Twisse took 
the pains to discuss, and which he virtually determined in the 
negative, ‘An voluntas Dei justitid reguletur 2?’ is not an open 
question with prophets or apostles. Abraham reasoned with 
God against the apparent injustice of the doom which impended 
over the cities of the plain, and was not rebuked ; it was con- 
ceded by implication that ‘ the Judge of all the earth’ is bound 
to ‘do right.” The moral perfections of God are constantly 
appealed to, as the highest reasons for the love, the reverence, 
the trust, the obedience, which God claims from all mankind ; 
but if there be no eternal and necessary distinction between 
God’s moral perfections and their opposites,—if they derive all 
their virtue and all their glory from the determination of His 
will,—if righteousness is right only because He commands it, 
and if sin is evil simply because He forbids it,—what reason 
is there in asking us to honour God because of His Justice, His 
Goodness, and His Truth? According to this hypothesis, had 


* It was a common sophism among the Cartesians that to affirm the 
independence and eternity of the Moral Law is to deny the Divine Free- 
dom, and to bind the actions of God in the chains of a blind and Eternal 
Fate. Leibnitz justly says that this is to confound metaphysical and 
moral necessity.—‘ Theodicée, 2eme, partie, p. 180. 
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God willed another set of moral distinctions, we should have 
been equally bound to honour Tyranny, Cruelty, and Falsehood. 
It denies that moral qualities, whether in God or man, are 
themselves admirable; in us, certain moral qualities are 
admirable because He has commanded us to exhibit them ; but 
why are they admirable in Him? No praise is left to God but 
this—that He is faithful to laws which are not authoritative in 
themselves, but which He wills to observe; that He has 
attributes which are not in themselves morally good and 
beautiful, but which He commands us to think so. 

Admitting, for a moment, that moral obligation has no 
existence antecedent to the Divine determination that certain 
things are morally right, how does the Divine will originate 
moral obligation ? Why does Truth, for instance, become obliga- 
tory when God commands it? On what does the moral authority 
of that Law rest? Why am I bound toobey? Am I bound to 
do God’s will, because God has been infinitely kind to me? That 
involves the concession of an eternal moral obligation to be 
obedient to One who has shown me infinite kindness. Because, 
if I am disobedient, I shall incur punishment ? That involves 
the concession of an eternal obligation to avoid suffering. 
Because, as a creature, 1 am naturally subject to God? That 
involves the concession of an eterna] obligation resting on the 
creature to obey the Creator. So far from the commands of 
God originating moral obligation, ‘duty’ is inconceivable if 
moral obligation does not exist antecedently to the Divine 
commands.* 

Deny the independence and eternity of moral obligations, 
and Duty vanishes from the Universe. Nor is this all ;— 
reason remains for fearing God because of His Infinite Power; 
but the splendour of His moral perfections is extinguished. 
‘The only view of the connection between religion and morality 
‘ which does not annihilate the very idea of the latter, is that 
‘ which considers the Deity as not making, but recognising and 
‘sanctioning moral obligation.’+ It is humiliating to a 


* Cudworth has put this admirably in the second chapter of his 
‘Immutable Morality.’ 

+ J. S. Mill’s ‘ Dissertations,’ vol. i. p. 125. Turning to verify the 
above quotation, the reviewer discovered a passage which he had forgotten, 
but which had, no doubt, unconsciously to himself, determined the very 
expression of part of the preceding paragraph. It is quoted here partly 
because of the unintentional coincidence of form, and partly for the sake 
of protesting against the implication in the sentence italicised. Mr. 
Millsays: ‘To have inquired, Why am I bound to obey God’s will ? would 
‘to a Christian of that age (he is speaking of the whole course of English 
‘ thought down to the middle of the last century] have appeared irreverent. 
‘It is a question, however, which as much as any other requires an 
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Christian philosopher to be obliged to confess that, on a 
question so fundamental as this, the position of Mr. Mill should 
be sounder and nobler than that which has been occupied by 
some great theologians. But Mr. Mill might have gone further, 
and maintained that the view against which he protests annihi- 
lates not only the idea of morality, but the idea of religion too. 
Cocceius, referring to the opinion that the distinction between 
right and wrong is not from nature, but of positive institution, 
justly says: ‘Than which opinion, none can be devised more 
‘pernicious, and none more effectual for undermining all 
‘ religion, striking at the very root of the Divine justice and 
‘ the necessity of a Saviour, cutting out the vitals of piety.’ * 
Conscious of the chaotic inconsistencies into which this hypo- 
thesis must betray its adherents, many theologians have taught 
that the origin of moral distinctions is to be found in the Nuture 
of God. For ourselves, we believe that moral perfection is 
necessarily implicated in our very conception of the modes, and 
if we may so speak, the conditions of the Divine Existence. 
The Idea of God is the intuition of the higher Reason, and 
involves the affirmation, that in Him the Ideal Law of the Con- 
science assumes objective Reality. But if it be maintained that 
Moral Distinctions are derived from the Divine Nature—the 
conception of the Divine Nature itself being determined not by 
the Moral Faculty, but solely by metaphysical necessities and 
logical inferences—then this second hypothesis is as untenable 
as the first. If the Moral Law be good and right, simply be- 
cause it is the expression of the attributes of an Omnipotent and 


‘answer from a Christian philosopher. ‘‘ Because He is my Maker,” is 
‘no answer. Why should I obey my Maker? From Gratitude? Then 
‘Gratitude is in itself obligatory, independently of my Maker's will. 
‘From Reverence and Love? But why is He a proper object of Reverence 
‘and Love ¢’ &c. Mr. Mill must have forgotten for the moment that Cud- 
worth’s is only the brightest name in a constellation of English Christian 
philosophers who investigated the original grounds of moral obligation, 
and arrived, on principles very different indeed from his own, at the con- 
clusion that the Deity does not make, but recoynise and sanction moral obliga- 
tion. Even among the Puritans, and though Dr. Twisse presided over 
the Westminster Assembly, there was a far truer conception of God’s 
relation to moral law than Mr. Mill seems to imagine was all but universal 
among Christians. The gross theory that all moral obligations are 
derived from the Divine Will was held by very few. Meestricht, after 
stating the theory that the nature, not the will of God, is the ultimate 
ground of the Moral Law, adds, ‘Sic Reformati communiter, si unum 
‘excipias [probably Dr. Twisse] et forte alterum [Rutherford ?] qui 
‘existimabant justam et bonum esse quidvis, quia Deus vult; non 
‘autem Deum velle, quia justum ac bonum sit.’—(Theoretico-Practica 
Theolog, lib. ii. cap. xv. parag. 31.) 
* Quoted by Witsius, ‘ Div. Coy.,’ book i. cap. ii. § 18. 
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Omniscient Being, on what ground are the attributes themselves 
to be called good and right? or, to put it differently, if an 
angel is morally admirable only because he is like God, on what 
ground is God Himself to be adored ? 

If the attributes of God are the ultimate and ideal standard 
of moral perfections—as they are in one sense, but not in the 
sense in which the words are used by those who hold the theory 
on which we are animadverting—what praise, or indeed what 
meaning can there be in saying that these attributes are them- 
selves perfect ? Goodness must be in itse/f deserving of honour, 
or we cannot be required to honour any Being, whatever His 
Power may be, because He is good. 


But the independent and supreme authority of the Moral 
Law is acknowledged by those Christian theologians who, in 
our own day, reject the doctrine of a Vicarious Atonement. 
They do not impeach the legitimacy of our moral perceptions 
which affirm that there is an intrinsic and necessary distinction 
between Right and Wrong. They are the disciples of that 
illustrious succession of philosephers who, from the time of 
Plato, perhaps from the time of Pythagoras, have contended for 
the validity of those eternal ideas, first principles, innate ideas, 
laws of belief, first truths, principles of common sense, which 
alone render a theory of Morals possible. They confess that it 
is God’s glory, not that His Will originated the Moral Law, 
but that His Will has uniformly honoured and asserted its 
authority, 


Implicated in the acknowledgment of the eternal authority 
of the Law of Righteousness, is the acknowledgment that 
the violation of that Law is justly followed by suffering. 
We are very far from accepting the extravagant statements 
of those divines who maintain that God’s veracity, or His 
honour, or what they call His vindictive or vindicatory Justice, 
obliged Him to inflict the punishment due to sin; but that 
wrong-doing deserves punishment is a law as absolute as that 
all moral beings are bound to be righteous. Our conviction 
that sin is justly followed by pain and loss, is one of those 
ultimate beliefs which cannot be resolved into any simpler 


elements. In whatever sense any moral conviction can be 
called universal, innate, necessary, this conviction is universal, 
innate, and necessary. The consciousness of moral Responsibility 
implies—according to Mr. Mill it is identical with—the con- 
sciousness that if we do wrong we shall deserve to be punished.* 
* Mill on Sir W. Hamilton, p. 507. 
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It is not, however, as Mr. Mill would argue, the expediency 
of Punishment as a means of correcting the wrong-doer or 
defending the interests of Society, that constitutes its Justice. 
Mr. Bentham, or Mr. Bentham’s translator and interpreter, 
M. Dumont, was conscious that his definition of the suffering 
inflicted as the penalty of crime—‘ une dépense que fait l’Etat 
‘en vue dun profit, ce profit, c’est la prévention des crimes ’— 
was remote from the common conception of the processes of 
criminal justice, and was likely to be condemned as singular 
and affected.* It is not the language merely, but the idea 
which the popular mind rejects; the question of the Justice of 
a punishment is antecedent to the question of its Expediency. 
We have to determine whether we have a right, in any pai- 
ticular case, to punish at all, before we are at liberty to discuss 
whether the punishment is likely to prevent the recurrence of 
the offence. 

Our whole theory of the Atonement will be vitiated if there 
is any uncertainty or indistinctness in our apprehension of this 
fundamental principle. Ifthe Divine penalty which follows sin 
has no other end to answer than the good of the universe, if it 
is not a recognition, on the part of God, of the essential evil of 
sin, and an act of Divine homage to the eternal law that the 
wrong-doer deserves to suffer, our scheme of the Divine Govern- 
ment will rest on no solid foundation, and will have no place 
for an Expiatory Sacrifice. 

Through hesitation and want of clearness on this point, the 
rationale of the Death of Christ given by some orthodox 
theologians is open to annihilating criticism. They have 
regarded punishment as having for its sole purpose the pro- 
duction of an impression upon the moral Universe, and they 
have, therefore, represented the Death of Christ as nothing 
more than an awful tragedy, intended to produce a moral effect 
upon the human conscience and heart. Their account of the 
Atonement, stated briefly, amounts to this:—It is quite true 
that there was nothing to prevent God pardoning sin without 
Expiation; He might, had He pleased, have simply cancelled 
the penalties of transgression; but it would have been very 
perilous for the moral Universe to know this; and, therefore, 
to sustain the impression that sin must be followed by suffering 
—though the impression itself is false—God surrendered His 
only begotten Son to shame, agony, and death: we theologians, 
indeed, are too wise to be deceived ; but the deception is a salu- 


* Cette expression..... sera d’abord accusée de singularité et de 
recherche. 
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Omniscient Being, on what ground are the attributes themselves 
to be called good and right? or, to put it differently, if an 
angel is morally admirable only because he is like God, on what 
ground is God Himself to be adored ? 

If the attributes of God are the ultimate and ideal standard 
of moral perfections—as they are in one sense, but not in the 
sense in which the words are used by those who hold the theory 
on which we are animadverting—what praise, or indeed what 
meaning can there be in saying that these attributes are them- 
selves perfect ? Goodness must be in itse/f deserving of honour, 
or we cannot be required to honour any Being, whatever His 
Power may be, because He is good. 


But the independent and supreme authority of the Moral 
Law is acknowledged by those Christian theologians who, in 
our own day, reject the doctrine of a Vicarious Atonement. 
They do not impeach the legitimacy of our moral perceptions 
which affirm that there is an intrinsic and necessary distinction 
between Right and Wrong. ‘They are the disciples of that 
illustrious succession of philosephers who, from the time of 
Plato, perhaps from the time of Pythagoras, have contended for 
the validity of those eternal ideas, first principles, innate ideas, 
laws of belief, first truths, principles of common sense, which 
alone render a theory of Morals possible. ‘They confess that it 
is God’s glory, not that His Will originated the Moral Law, 
but that His Will has uniformly honoured and asserted its 
authority, 


Implicated in the acknowledgment of the eternal authority 
of the Law of Righteousness, is the acknowledgment that 
the violation of that Law is justly followed by suffering. 
We are very far from accepting the extravagant statements 
of those divines who maintain that God’s veracity, or His 
honour, or what they call His vindictive or vindicatory Justice, 
obliged Him to inflict the punishment due to sin; but that 
wrong-doing deserves punishment is a law as absolute as that 
all moral beings are bound to be righteous. Our conviction 
that sin is justly followed by pain and loss, is one of those 
ultimate beliefs which cannot be resolved into any simpler 


elements. In whatever sense any moral conviction can be 

called universal, innate, necessary, this conviction is universal, 

innate, and necessary. The consciousness of moral Responsibility 

implies—according to Mr. Mill it is identical with—the con- 

sciousness that if we do wrong we shall deserve to be punished.* 
* Mill on Sir W. Hamilton, p. 507. 
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It is not, however, as Mr. Mill would argue, the expediency 
of Punishment as a means of correcting the wrong-doer or 
defending the interests of Society, that constitutes its Justice. 
Mr. Bentham, or Mr. Bentham’s translator and interpreter, 
M. Dumont, was conscious that his definition of the suffering 
inflicted as the penalty of crime—‘une dépense que fait l’Etat 
‘en vue d'un profit, ce profit, c’est la prévention des crimes ’— 
was remote from the common conception of the processes of 
criminal justice, and was likely to be condemned as singular 
and affected.* It is not the language merely, but the idea 
which the popular mind rejects; the question of the Justice of 
a punishment is antecedent to the question of its Expediency. 
We have to determine whether we have a right, in any pai- 
ticular case, to punish at all, before we are at liberty to discuss 
whether the punishment is likely to prevent the recurrence of 
the offence. 

Our whole theory of the Atonement will be vitiated if there 
is any uncertainty or indistinctness in our apprehension of this 
fundamental principle. Ifthe Divine penalty which follows sin 
has no other end to answer than the good of the universe, if it 
is not a recognition, on the part of God, of the essential evil of 
sin, and an act of Divine homage to the eternal law that the 
wrong-doer deserves to suffer, our scheme of the Divine Govern- 
ment will rest on no solid foundation, and will have no place 
for an Expiatory Sacrifice. 

Through hesitation and want of clearness on this point, the 
rationale of the Death of Christ given by some orthodox 
theologians is open to annihilating criticism. They have 
regarded punishment as having for its sole purpose the pro- 
duction of an impression upon the moral Universe, and they 
have, therefore, represented the Death of Christ as nothing 
more than an awful tragedy, intended to produce a moral effect 
upon the human conscience and heart. Their account of the 
Atonement, stated briefly, amounts to this:—It is quite true 
that there was nothing to prevent God pardoning sin without 
Expiation; He might, had He pleased, have simply cancelled 
the penalties of transgression; but it would have been very 
perilous for the moral Universe to know this; and, therefore, 
to sustain the impression that sin must be followed by suffering 
—though the impression itself is false—God surrendered His 
only begotten Son to shame, agony, and death: we theologians, 
indeed, are too wise to be deceived ; but the deception is a salu- 
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tary one for the commonalty of the race.* Our Philosophy, on 
the other hand, requires us to affirm that in the pain and the loss 
which God inflicts on wrong-doers, He is not only maintaining 
a salutary discipline intended to deter men from sin, but 
acknowledging and honouring the Law that the sinner deserves 
to suffer. Therefore, if the sinner is to be released from the suf- 
fering he deserves, a double question arises, (1) How can the 
ill-desert of sin be still recognised ? and (2) How can the moral 
results of punishment be still secured? The discussion of the 
second of these questions lies beyond our immediate purpose. 


But is it possible for the sinner to be released from the 
suffering he deserves? If not, of course there can be no occa- 
sion to inquire on what conditions release can be granted. 
There are many indications that for the next quarter of a 
century the most formidable objection to the idea of Expiation 
will rest on the ground, that the laws which punish wrong- 
doing are irresistible in their action; that as it does not lie 
within the province of the Divine Will to repeal the precepts of. 
the Moral Law, its penalties are equally independent, absolute, 
and necessary. The same spirit that refuses any acknowledg- 
ment of the supernatural, and constructs a scheme of the Uni- 
verse resting on the hypothesis that there is nothing to be seen 
or known which is not the product of inviolable laws,—the 
same spirit that destroys Religious Faith by denying a Living 


* Without accepting Dr. Hodge’s own theory of the nature of the 
satisfaction offered by our Lord to the principles of Eternal Justice, 
or approving the language which that theory suggested, his keen criticism 
on the fallacy of this view of the Atonement may be quoted as quite 
unanswerable. ‘The Atonement is an exhibition of God’s purpose to 
‘maintain His law and inflict its penalty, and thus to operate as a re- 
‘straint and a motive on all intelligent beings, because it involves the 
‘ execution of that penalty. It is this which gives it all its power. J¢ 
‘ would be no exhibition of justice, if it were not an exercise of justice; it 
‘would not teach that the penalty of law must be inflicted, unless it was 
‘ inflicted.’ —(‘ Princeton Essays [| American edition], First Series, p. 319.) 
The Rev. James Martineau contrasts ‘ the old Calvinism,’ which rested the 
necessity of an Atonement on God’s retributive Justice, with the ‘ new 
‘ Calvinism,’ which rests it on the expediency of impressing the universe 
with the evil of sin, in language which, while it seems to us very unfair 
to the theologians who have developed the later theory, does not exagge- 
rate the hollowness of the theory itself. ‘The theory of Owen, stern as 
‘it is, bears the stamp of resolute meaning consistently carried through 
‘ into the inmost recess of the Divine nature. The newer doctrine is the 
‘ production of a platform age, which obtrudes considerations of effect 
‘ into its thoughts of God and His government, and can scarce refrain from 
‘turning the universe itself into a theatre for rhetorical pathos and ad 
‘ captandum display.’—‘ Studies of Christianity,’ p. 163. 
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and Personal God, and destroys Morality by denying the possi- 
bility of a free human will, — reveals itself in the practical denial 
of the Personal Government of the Moral Universe, and in the 
theory that all the sanctions of the Eternal Law of Righteous- 
ness are self-acting, and that God cannot, or at least will not 
prevent, in any case, the complete exhaustion of the complete 
penalty of transgression. 

In our. former article we gave extracts from Dr. Young’s 
interesting and able treatise on ‘The Life and Light of Men,’ 
in which this dogma appears to be strenuously maintained ; 
although we were at a loss to reconcile them with other pas- 
sages in which he seems to hold a very different position. We 
cannot but believe that a man of Dr. Young's ability organized 
these apparently conflicting statements into a consistent and 
harmonious theory before publishing them, but we have tried 
in vain to resolve the discord. Whatever his view may be, 
there can be no doubt that the inordinate and blind devotion of 
the modern intellect to the conception of the history of the 
Universe, as an eternal sequence of antecedents and consequents, 
uncontrolled by the action of any real Will, Divine or human, is 
bringing us very rapidly to the startling conclusion, that God 
never remits the punishment of sin, for the simple reason that 
the punishment cannot be remitted. ‘It must come down. It 
‘lies in the nature of things that it must come down. Ever 
‘ and ever, justice inflicts an inevitable penalty, and exacts the 
‘ complete satisfaction.” There is a certain terrible fascination 
in the very sternness of this doctrine; but is it true ? 

If true, it is in strange contradiction to the conviction of 
thoughtful men in all ages and countries. Men have clung to 
the faith that there is a life beyond death, because they have 
been confounded by the apparent absence, in this life, of any 
equitable adjustment between human character and human 
condition. ‘They have recognised the rudiments of a moral 
Order, but only the rudiments ; the laws which should punish 
vice and reward virtue have appeared to be thwarted and baffled. 
Neither external evils nor interior shame and anguish have 
seemed invariably to follow great crimes ; and the lives of saints 
and heroes have seemed to be a perpetual struggle with every 
form of suffering 

And what are these laws which ‘avenge themselves’ and 
dispense punishment or reward, visible or invisible, or both, ‘and 
‘in the exact amount in which either is merited ?’ 

There are physical penalties for physical sins. By the struc- 
ture of our physical organization, drunkenness, gluttony, im- 
purity, entail certain forms of disease. But the entail may be 
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partially cut off. There is provision in Nature for remedying the 
evil consequences which these vices inflict. With the progress 
of medical science, new resources are at our disposal for arresting 
the natural development of the diseases which are the natural 
punishment of sin; and it would, therefore, seem that in the 
struggle between the human intellect and those natural laws 
which are holy, just, and good, the intellect may win very sub- 
stantial victories. Of two men, both of whom have been 
guilty of the same excesses, one is rich enough to command 
the highest medical skill, and to spend six months at German 
baths, where the healthful waters partially renew the exhausted 
vigour of youth; the other is too poor to fight against the 
vengeance of violated laws, and his remaining years are years of 
suffering and prostration. Either the poor man suffers more 
than the just physical penalty of his sin, or the rich man suffers 
less. If the one does not suffer more than he deserves, the 
other, by the very assistance, not of Ahriman, but of Ormuszd, 
escapes a large part of his merited punishment. As instruments 
and agents of eternal Justice, physical laws are untrustworthy ; 
gold bribes them ; science masters them. 

The provision which has been made by the merciful Creator 
and Ruler of our race for averting or alleviating some of the 
worst physical results of vice, suggests, even apart from Revela- 
tion, that we do not live under a moral constitution in which 
the penalties of transgression are invariably exhausted. Not 
the miracles of our Lord alone, but the curative agencies, which 
from century to century are discovered by human science, con- 
firm the hope that we may escape the suffering which we 
righteously deserve ; only, having escaped it, we must ‘sin no 
‘ more, lest a worse thing come upon us.’ 

Self-reproach is another of the penalties of wrong-doing; 
but this, too, is most uncertain in its operation. The greatest 
criminals often suffer less agony of conscience from their worst 
crimes than many pure and sensitive souls from their lightest 
faults. This penalty actually becomes less terrible as guilt 
becomes more atrocious ; the fires of moral anguish are deadened 
and quenched by the very sins which they should punish. 

The moral judgment of mankind is another sanction of the 
Moral Law. We naturally desire the esteem, and dread the 
censure of our fellow-men. ‘he universal indignation and 
loathing which are provoked by discovered treachery and cruelty 
are among the most intolerable tortures to a man whose moral 
nature is not altogether hardened. But sin must be discovered 
for these penalties to descend. These penalties, at least, are 
not ‘inevitable.’ They are not ‘certain.’ It cannot be said 
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that ‘they must come down.’ Sometimes the public discovery 
of sin is made at once, and for the rest of his life the wrong- 
doer has to endure the disgust and contempt of all about him; 
sometimes the sin is not known till long after it is committed, 
and the public shame covers only a few brief months or years ; 
sometimes there is no scandal till the death of the offender has 
made the judgment of men a matter of indifference to him. 
Does he, whose guilt is known before sunset, and who bears 
the burden of his shame for half a century, suffer only the just 
penalty of his offence? What, then, becomes of the righteous 
retribution, when the guilty man—with a hardened conscience 

rhaps, and without fear of detection—lives in wealth and 
honour till old age, and is overtaken by tardy vengeance only 
when life is almost over? And what becomes of this sanction of 
the Law, when the sin is not discovered till after death, or, as in 
many cases, never discovered at all? 

By far the strongest part of the case of those who assert ‘ the 
‘ inevitable punishment of moral evil,’ and that ‘the justice of 
‘the universe, in this sense, is a tremendous fact, an eternal and 
‘ necessary fact, which even God could not set aside,’ rests upon 
the laws of our spiritual being. But even though it were granted 
that the laws of the human soul are inexorable, and that the 
interior loss and evil which are the just and natural result of 
sin cannot be averted, the apparent uncertainty of the other 
penalties of wrong-doing requires to be accounted for, and to 
be harmonized with the theory which absolutely denies the 
possibility of remission of punishment. [Either the spiritual 
penalty, alleged to be certain, is adequate, and then the other 
penalties, when inflicted, are unjust; or the spiritual penalty 
alone is inadequate, and it requires to be shown how the uncer- 
tainty of the supplementary evils included in an exhaustive 
satisfaction, is to be remedied. 

Is it true, however, that even the spiritual penalty is inevitable? 
Can it be demonstrated that the laws are ‘inexorable’ which 
punish sin with the degradation of the spiritual nature, the 
decay of those powers which render a pure and noble life 
possible, and the loss of capacity for the divinest joys ? 

No doubt every transgression of the law of truth, of gene- 
rosity, of ge is followed by instant and certain moral 
deterioration. y the constitution of the soul, habitual sin 
infects it with mortal disease. This—though not the only 
penalty of moral evil—is one of the most terrible; we should 


. not cavil if it were called the most appalling. We venture, 


however, to challenge the assertion that even this penalty is 
always and everywhere exhausted. 
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Here are two men, both of whom have been guilty of sins 
which corrupt the fountains of life. In both, the authority of 
conscience has been violently shaken and almost overthrown. 
The moral perceptions of both have been perverted ; and to 
both, the eternal distinction between good and evil is becoming 
vague and uncertain. If they drift on from crime to crime till 
they sink into the abyss of irretrievable moral ruin, the spiritual 
laws which they have violated do but inflict a righteous penalty. 
This seems likely to be their common fate. Against the 
malignant forces which they have suffered to rise in revolt 
against reason and conscience they have no power to struggle. 

But one of them is not left alone in his dark and evil days. 
A love clings to him which no guilt can quench and no shame 
repel. He is brought under the spell of an angelic purity. 
Every transient and feeble impulse to a better life, which, if 
unsustained by eager and happy sympathy, would have spent 
its strength in vain regrets, is cherished and intensified. His 
despair of himself gradually gives way under the indestructible 
faith which has vowed to effect his reformation. His faint 
efforts to break the chains which lie heavy on his better 
nature —efforts which are again and again defeated—are again 
and again renewed, under the inspiration of the hope and 
affection which refuse to abandon him. Gradually, after many 
grave relapses, as the result, perhaps, of years of persistent and 
patient devotion to his redemption, the victory is won; and, 
although the traces of old sin still remain in the soul, and the 
fallen man never recovers in this world his ‘ancient seat’ of 
glory, and the fair inheritance of those who have never grievously 
sinned, he lives 

‘In view 
Of those bright confines . . . 
Or else in some bright zone 
Dwells, not unvisited of heaven’s fair light 
Secure.’ 


His confederate in guilt, forsaken and unfriended, sinks from 
month to month, and year to year, though not without occa- 
sional but ineffective endeavours to escape from the passions of 
which he is the victim, into darker and still darker depths of 
sin, till at last he is altogether lost. 

What is to be said about ‘inevitable’ penalties, in the pre- 
sence of these dissimilar issues of the same sins? We do not 
intend to suggest that there is any uncertainty or irregularity 
in the action of ‘spiritual laws’ considered as structural laws 
of the higher life of the soul; but when their penalties are 
considered as adequate sanctions of the eternal Law of 
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Righteousness, we find it hard to understand how these laws 


y can be appealed to, as always exacting the ‘completest satisfac- 


‘tion.’ In the one case, being uncontrolled by the interference 
of affection and purity, intent on rescuing the sinner from de- 
struction, the irresistible force ‘ springing out of the essential 
‘constitution of things, whereby sin punishes itself,’ finally 
extinguishes the very life of the soul. In the other, that same 
irresistible force is overborne and ultimately subdued—not by 
the superior moral energy of the man’s own spirit—but mainly 
by the zeal and patience and heroic love of a nobler nature. 
Ii—to resort to the dilemma already urged—the one man 
endures no more than the righteous consequences of his sin, 
the other endures less. ‘The case is a moral parallel to that of 
two drunkards, one of whom, being uncared for, dies under an 
attack of delirium tremens ; while the other recovers, through 
the skill of his physician and the assiduity of his nurse. 

About the ultimate ‘ revelation of the righteous judgment’ of 
God, the fear of which has haunted the souls of men in all 
countries and all ages, and to which the New Testament bears un- 
ambiguous testimony, we think it unnecessary to speak. This, at 
least, will not be the blind Nemesis of unconscious Law, but the 
manifestation of the moral displeasure and resentment of a Living 
Person. Enough, we think, has been said to show that those 
forces which belong to the constitution of the Universe, of human 
Society, and the soul of man, do not inflict the penalties of 
wrong-doing with that unvarying and inflexible rigour which 
is ascribed to them. Weseem to be surrounded with a thousand 
hints that we are not bound irrevocably to the just and natural 
consequences of our sin, that we live under a Moral Constitution 
in which the penalties of wrong-doing are not uniformly 
exhausted. 


Nor can we see that there is anything ignoble in the desire 
to escape punishment. Miss Cobbe, whose little volumes on 
Intuitive Morals and Religious Duty are among the most 
beautiful and valuable contributions to recent ethical literature, 
writes, as we think, under the influence of a positive moral 
fanaticism on this point. She says :— 

‘God executes punishment on all sin in His double capacity of 
Sovereign Judge of the Universe, and Father of Spirits. As Judge, 
He exeeutes the eternal Law by inflicting equivalent retribution on 
every offender against that law ; as Father, He inflicts on all His 
children the correction which their moral welfare demands. aed 
On these grounds, what room is there for the remission of the punish- 
ment of sin? Shall we ask the Judge of the universe to forego the 
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demands of the everlasting Law, and to inflict on us less retribution 
than we have been proved to deserve? Shall we ask the Father of 
our spirits to withhold the correction which He has seen is necessary 
to purge and heal our sick and sinful souls, and restore them to 
virtue 

Ask for less correction than is necessary to restore us to 
virtue? No. But the instincts which assure us that God is 
Merciful as well as Just, encourage us to cry for remission of 
punishment. And we are sure that in the actual presence of 
the righteous penalties of sin, Miss Cobbe would forget her 
philosophy, and become an active party in assisting the sinner 
to escape. If a stranger in her house were lying prostrate 
under physical weakness and suffering, which were equitable 
consequences of his excesses, she would watch by his bed-side, 
and endeavour by her loving and hearty ministry to rescue 
him from the just punishment of his wrong-doing. If a friend 
had committed an offence which the interests of Society did not 


require to be publicly revealed, she would keep his secret and | 


save him from the disgrace which would be only the righteous 
retribution of the sin. If she were shamefully injured by one 
whom she had trusted, we are greatly mistaken if her generous 
nature would not lead her to renew her confidence long before 
the offender had any right to claim it. 

But the human heart is stronger than any theory of ethics; 
and what she calls ‘the pitiful ery’ of the crouching slave, 
shrinking from the lash—‘ Spare us, good Lord! Deal not 
‘ with us according to our sins, neither reward us according to 
‘ our iniquities,’—will continue to ascend, not merely from the 
selfish and the cowardly, but from the most magnanimous and 
devout souls, as long as there are sins to confess or sorrows to 
dread. 


Some of the grounds on which the necessity of the Atone- 
ment has been commonly rested, by orthodox theologians, 
appear to us really to support this theory, that remission of sin 
is impossible. It is alleged, for instance, that ‘it is not con- 
‘ sistent with the truth of God not to execute the threatening 
‘of Hislaw. For this would not only be giving up and making 
‘void His law, but acting contrary to His own declarations. 
‘ Divine threatenings are predictions, declaring what shall be. 
‘and what God will do, in case of transgression of His law.’ + 
But the Divine ‘threatenings’ were not threatenings with an 


* *Religious Duty,’ p. 242. 
+ ‘System of Doctrines.’ Samuel Hopkins, voi. i. p. 396 (Boston, 
1811). 
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alternative ; they did not predict that either the sinner himself 
must suffer, or a substitute suffer for him. If God is obliged 
by His veracity. to punish sin, His veracity obliges Him to 
punish ‘the soul that sinneth.’ * 

Equally unsound, as a reason for the necessity of Christ’s 
Sacrifice, is the argument that the Debt of suff-ring incurred 
by sin must be paid to the last farthing, and that the 
penalties of the outraged law must be rigorously inflicted. 
As a matter of fact, according to the faith of those who 
believe in the Atonement, the Debt of Suffering has not been 
paid ; nor have the penalties with which sin might have been 
justly avenged been exacted. As soon as the theory is intro- 
duced that the sufferings of Christ were not identical in amount 
with the sufferings of those for whom He died, and that the dignity 
of His Person gave an infinite moral value to sorrows whic 
were not themselves infinite, the commercial idea vanishes. 
And those who do not believe that Christ endured the stings 
of remorse, the sense of hopeless and deserved exclusion from 
the Divine love, the horrible slavery to evil passions, and the 
‘second death,’ which are the ultimate penalty of persistent 
sin, cannot affirm that the very penalties which the guilty had 
incurred were inflicted on Him. 


Great confusion has arisen from confounding two very dif- 
ferent propositions. Our moral nature is resolute in affirming 
that it is an absolute and eternal law, that the sinner deserves 
to suffer. But our moral nature does not affirm that the Moral 
Governor is obliged to inflict all the suffering the sinner 
deserves. If there be any trustworthiness in our moral intui- 
tions, the exercise of Mercy in the remission of the penalties of 
sin is not only no violation on God’s part of the Eternal Law of 
Righteousness, it is one of His strongest claims to our moral 
reverence and love; but that He should require obedience to 
its precepts is an imperative and unchangeable obligation. Dr. 
Hodge, whose singular clearness of thought and felicity of 
expression give his theological writings very great value, even 
to those who differ most widely from his theological position, 
has justly said that the precepts of the Law declare ‘ what it is 
‘ right for God to require,’ and the penalties ‘what it is right 
‘for Him to inflict.’+ Exactly. But in this antithesis all is 
said that could be said about the penalties; and about the 


* «To attach the penalty to the person of the offender is as much the 
provision of the law as to denounce it—they are equally component parts 
of one and the same regulation.’ RoBERT Hatu. Works, vol.i. p. 493. 

+ ‘Princeton Essays,’ First Series, p. 314. 
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precepts very much less. For the precepts declare not only 
‘ what it is right for God to require,’ but what He must require. 
This cannot be affirmed of the penalties; if it could, the pos- 
sibility of an Atonement and of the remission of sins would be 
annihilated. The precepts cannot be relaxed. Every moral 
being, by virtue of his moral nature, is bound to obey them. 
They refuse all compromise. They imperatively demand the 
personal and perfect obedience of every one who is capable of 
recognising and submitting to their authority. But when the 
conscience is asked whether God is obliged to inflict on every 
sinner the ultimate penalties of disobedience, it hesitates, and 
suffers the heart to cling to the hope that He may be ‘ merciful 
‘ and gracious, long-suffering, and plenteous in mercy.’ 

Apart, however, from the revelation of God’s righteousness 
and grace in the Atonement of our Lord Jesus Christ, the 
human mind would have endeavoured in vain to solve the 
great difficulty which theologians have represented under the 
rude form of a conflict between the Divine Justice and the 
Divine Mercy. We have an indestructible conviction that it 
is honourable in God to forgive ; but the conviction is equally 
strong that He is bound to recognise the law that the sinner 
deserves to suffer. The Facr of the Atonement having been 
revealed, and the Sacrifice of Christ presented as the objective 
reason for the remission of sin, it is the function of theology 
to show that in this sacrifice there is an adequate recognition 
of the law which remission appears, if not to violate, at least 
to pass over and ignore. Is theology equal to the task ? 

It is possible that the Atonement belongs to a region of the 
Divine Government, inaccessible as yet to human speculation, 
and that a devout soul can do nothing more than receive, 
with the humblest trust and gratitude, the Divine Assurance 
that the Death of Christ is a sufficient reason for releasing the 
penitent from the penalty of his guilt. This has been the con- 
clusion of some who have meditated most profoundly on the 
moral relations between man and God. They have believed 
that the whole subject lies within the shaded frontiers of what 
John Foster calls ‘that awful darkness which encompasses on 
‘all sides our little glimmering field of knowledge.’ 

This reverential homage is infinitely nobler, and, on the 
highest spiritual grounds, infinitely safer, than any attempt to 
construct a theory of the Divine procedure by the aid of the 
mere technicalities of human legislation, or by logical processes 
which lie beyond the province of the conscience, and the succes- 
sive steps of which cannot be separately verified by that moral 
sense which the theory is intended to satisfy. We believe that 
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the rationale of the Atonement, which for eight hundred years 
at least has been accepted by the theologians of Christendom, 
and the rudiments of which may be traced in the literature of 
the earliest Christian centuries, is in substantial harmony with 
our deepest moral instincts; but there is too much justice in 
the charge that in the logical development of this doctrine 
theologians have lost sight of those eternal principles which 
underlie all the acts of God’s moral government. 


As the Atonement is alleged to be the ground on which the 
penalties of sin are remitted, the true solution of the great 
problem, if a solution be possible, must be sought in the moral 
reasons on which those penalties rest. If what has been already 
said concerning the essential idea of Punishment can be main- 
tained, the penal legislation of God is the Divine recognition of 
the law that the sinner deserves to suffer. The salutary im- 
pression produced on the Universe by the evils inflicted on the 
transgressor is an incidental, though important result of Punish- 
ment, not its original and fundamental principle. It is the 
function of Him who created all races of moral beings, and in 
whose Will the Moral Law, to which they owe obedience, is 
resumed, invested with Personal Authority, and allied with the 
resources of Omnipotence, to assert the principle that suffering 
is the just result of sin. If HE does not assert it, by whom can 
it be asserted? In giving existence to creatures endowed with 
the perilous but glorious prerogative of moral freedom, He 
accepted all the possibilities which their freedom involves. If 
they sin, He cannot decline to recognise their sin; nor can He 
evade the recognition of the law which declares them obnoxious 
to punishment. But for Him they would never have existed at 
all. The evil they commit became possible, through the exercise 
of His creative power. He cannot look on with passive indiffer- 
ence while they violate the Eternal Law of Righteousness. 

We miss the deepest significance of the Penalties which come 
upon transgression, if we forget that, immediately or remotely, 
they are inflicted by God Himself. If they came of themselves, 
and were the effects of a blind and unconscious necessity, they 
might still be awful warnings to all who were tempted to sin, 
but they could be nothing more. No moral character can 
belong to facts which do not spring from the free action of a 
Moral Being. The infinitely various evils which avenge wrong- 
doing arise from the constitution of the Universe which God’s 
Will determined.* In adjusting the physical laws of man’s 

* Ina sense, Sin is its own punishment ; the loss of purity isa calamity 
as well as acrime; but the Eternal Law, which declares that ry sinner 
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nature, in fixing the relations between his intellectual and moral 
life, in providing for the development of those moral principles 
which are wrought into the structure of human Society, and 
which control all the vicissitudes of national history, the Divine 
Power and Wisdom were the ministers of the Divine Holiness. 
Not by accident, not by necessity, but by the action of God’s 
Will, freely acknowledging the infinite and essential superiority 
of Moral Perfection to mere Happiness, the whole Creation is 
in league with the Eternal Law of Righteousness. And if the 
warnings in the New Testament of future Judgment and final 
Retribution are not the wild threatenings of a morbid fanaticism, 
— if the terrible metaphors have any solid meaning,—the Divine 
Will may be expected to assert in the most direct form the ill- 
desert of the sinner, and to inflict by an awful and irrevocable 
expulsion of the impenitent from fellowship with Eternal Life 
and Light, the ultimate penalty of persistent and invincible 
antagonism to goodness. 

The moral significance of the Punishments which God inflicts 
on transgression is to be measured by His infinite love for His 
creatures. If He were indifferent to their happiness and their 
destiny, if it cost Him nothing to cast them away from His 
Presence—the profoundest moral element of God’s acts of retri- 
butive Justice would disappear. The sins of His creatures 
trouble Him; their sufferings trouble Him. The incarnate Son 
did not cease to be ‘the brightness of the Father’s glory and 
‘the express image of His person,’ when He was so deeply 
moved with compassion by the physical evils of men, that He 
released them by the direct exercise of His supernatural power 
from the diseases and deformities which His own laws had 
inflicted on them. Those who saw Him weep over Jerusalem, 
when the calamities which were to come upon it rose vividly to 
His mind, saw the Father. 

‘God cannot be tempted of evil;’ but if He could, surely the 
temptation would come in an appeal to His reluctance to permit 
any, even the lightest, sorrow to cast its shadow upon His 
moral creatures. They were made in His likeness; they are 
- more than His creatures; they are akin to Himself. His love 
for them makes it hard for Him tv punish them, and invests 
His acts of retributive Justice with awful solemnity. 

That the moral effort necessary to execute the penalties of 
violated law is the highest moral element of Punishment, is 
acknowledged by the common instincts of men. What is meant 


deserves to suffer, is not to be interpreted as meaning nothing more than 
that sin deserves to be sin ; it asserts the justice of sin, entailing suffering 
which can be discriminated from moral evil itself. 
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by the law being more honoured when a man of high rank suffers 
the just reward of his crimes than when one of the common 
pouple suffers precisely the same penalty? Something, perhaps, 
is to be ascribed to the impression produced by the tragic con- 
trast between his station and his doom; and something to the 
fact that his elevated position awakens universal interest, both 
in his offence and its punishment. But what is specially signi- 
ficant in his fate is this—that Justice is felt to overbear all the 
common influences by which men are swayed; his hereditary 
honours, his social power, his wealth, might be expected to per- 
vert the course of Law, and, in a State in which the Judicial 
authority or the Executive power was accessible to inferior 
influences, secure his immunity. When such a man is put 
on his trial, the fidelity of the public ministers of Justice is 
tested ; and if they do not swerve from the line of judicial duty, 
the Law receives unusual homage—homage derived not so 
much from the rank of the criminal who suffers, as from the 
stedfast and resolute integrity which does not permit his rank 
to shelter him. 

The same principle is to be applied in another form to the 
pevalties inflicted by the: Divine: Ruler: Suffering’ in ‘itself is 
an evil thing. In itself it cannot be regzrded’ with sotisfaction, 
either by God or any other he!y being. -It3-moral value lies in 
this—that although God finds delight in the ‘happitiess of His 
creation, He voluntarily inflicts punishment rather than permit 
the Eternal Law that the sinner deserves to suffer to be unre- 
cognised and unhonoured. 


But, as a recognition of the ill-desert of sin, the moral value 
of God’s act in atoning for sin far transcends the moral value 
of His act in punishing it. There is grandeur in the moral 
effort which inflicts penalties; but the grandeur of the moral 
effort which voluntarily endures them, in order that the guilty 
may be pardoned, is infinitely greater. Now, the theory of the 
Christian Atonement is that Christ is God manifest in the flesh, 
and that He chose to submit to penal suffering rather than to 
inflict it. Had the penalties of transgression been executed on 
the race which had sinned, the execution of them would have 
been His act, and would have derived its moral significance 
from His love for the race which He punished. As we have 
already maintained, it belonged to Him as the Moral Ruler of 
mankind to assert the law that suffering is the just result of sin ; 
instead of asserting it by inflicting suffering on the sinner, He 
suffers Himself that He may be free to forgive. 

Nor is this all. To affirm that in the Atonement of Christ 
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the Moral Ruler of our race endured what He might have 
inflicted, is an inadequate representation of the truth. If God’s 
love for the guilty invests the Divine act which punishes them 
with profound moral significance, the love of the Eternal Father 
for the Son invests the Divine act which surrendered Him to 
humiliation and Death, that the ill-desert of sin might be 
recognised before it was pardoned, with infinite sublimity. He 
spared not His only-begotten Son, but freely gave Him up for 
us all. The mysterious unity of the Father and the Son 
rendered it ‘possible for Deity at once to endure and to inflict 
penal suffering, and to do both under conditions which constitute 
the infliction and the endurance, the grandest moment in the 
moral history of God. 

We utterly reject that crude, and, as we think, immoral 
conception of. the Christian Sacrifice, which implies that God 
was indifferent whether the sinner suffered, or whether some 
innocent being suffered for him, if only the penalty of the law 
was executed; to punish the guiltless that the guilty may go 
free, seems to us an insane violation of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of equity. The theory that the Personal Dignity of our 
Lord invested, 4is-.saffer;jngs-awith their expiatory value—a 
theory, which obyigusly. inyolyes_.ihe principle, that any of 
God’s creatures, whose pegsition iz the Universe is sufficiently 
illustizious,, inay,. by the vo:untary endurance of pain, effect 
Atonement for the crimes of those who have violated the 
Divine Law—is equally opposed to the moral instincts of our 
nature. The Punishment of sin is a Divine Act; and if sin 
is not punished, some other Divine Act of at least equal moral 
intensity must take its place. Not the Dignity of Christ, 
but His Position as the Moral Ruler of our race, invests His 
agony and death with all their Atoning efficacy. For God to 
have inflicted the penalty of sin on any innocent creature, 
instead of being an act of homage to the Law, would have 
been a violation of its essential spirit. He chose to suffer 
rather than to punish. 

Our conception of the Atonement admits of being expressed 
in four brief propositions, of which the preceding pages are the 
development :— 

(1.) It is an Eternal and absolute law that sin deserves 
punishment. 

(2.) It is the function of God as the Creator and Moral Ruler 
of the Universe to recognise this law. 

(3.) The moral significance of Punishment inflicted on the 
sinful lies in its being the voluntary recognition by God Himself 

the ill-desert of sin. 
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(4.) The surrender by the Eternal Father of the only-begotten 
Son to penal suffering, and the Son’s voluntary endurance of 
that suffering, constitute a Divine recognition of the ill-desert 
of sin far transcending in moral sublimity the infliction of 
punishment on the guilty.* 

The limits of this article forbid us to discuss the conditions 
under which Expiation by the vicarious suffering of the Moral 
Ruler is admissible. It is, however, our firm conviction that 
every theory of the Atonement is incomplete which does not 
distinctly acknowledge that no provision for the recognition of 
the ill-desert of sin could be a satisfactory reason for remitting 
its penalties, apart from a provision for inspiring the sinner 
with penitence, and purifying his whole moral and spiritual 
life from evil. Orthodox theology has not failed to insist on 
the sanctifying influence of the Christian Sacrifice; but it has 
erred in not including this influence among the reasons which 
render it morally possible for the Divine Government of our 
race to rest on the ground of Expiation. It is because the 
Death of our Lord Jesus Christ is not only the highest expres- 
sion of the law that suffering is the just penalty of transgression, 
but also the mightiest conceivable appeal of the Divine love 
and holiness to the heart and conscience of the transgressor—an 
appeal which, but for sad experience, would seem to have 
altogether irresistible power—that the endurance of suffering 
by a Divine Person can be permitted to take the place of that 
punishment which the transgressor himself deserved. That 
the Moral Power of the Death of Christ is not diminished, but 
indefinitely increased, when it is regarded as the objective 
ground of forgiveness, the closing chapter in Dr. Bushnell’s 
‘Vicarious Sacrifice,’ to which we called attention in our 
former article, sufficiently demonstrates. 


* In the article already referred to (October, 1866, pp. 431—435) we 
dwelt at length on the emphasis with which the inspired writers sist 
upon our Lord’s Death as distinguished from His moral sufferings. To 
those who accept the authority of the Holy Scriptures, it is superfluous 
to offer any proof that Death is a penal result of sin. In reply to those 
who maintain that Death is simply the necessary result of necessary 
physical laws, it may be well to say that we have no knowledge of 
what man’s physical life would have been had he not sinned. ey 
cannot tell what provision God might have made for overruling, by 
the action of higher forces, the tendency to physical dissolution Ps 
decay. On the hypothesis of the existence of a Living and Personal 
God, such provision is perfectly conceivable. Anyhow, Death, as we 
know it, and as it was endured by our Lord, is universally represented 
in Holy Scripture as the penalty of transgression ; and the instincts of 
human nature support this representation. 
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The renewal of this t controversy imposes grave obli- 
gations on Evangelica] theologians. It will not do for them 
to fall back on the learning of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. It is not Socinus and the authors of the Racovian 
Catechism that the doctrine of Expiation has now to fear; and 
if Calvin and Turretin and Grotius, Howe and Owen and 
Baxter were living now, they would not be satisfied with a 
mere reiteration of the arguments by which they met and 
confuted the heresies of their contemporaries. To disgui 
from ourselves the existence, among devout and thoughtful 
men, of profound and general dissatisfaction with the form in 
which the theory of the Atonement is commonly stated, is 
worse than useless, and will soon be impossible. Unless we 
are prepared to investigate the causes of the dissatisfaction, 
and to clear our theology of the fictions and technicalities 
which make it morally untenable, the idea of Expiation itself 
will be imperilled. As yet we see but faint indications that the 
representatives and trustees of this great truth are at all con- 
scious of the severity and magnitude of the contest which is 
imminent. Can their silence indicate that Doubt has pene- 
trated even more deeply and widely than we ourselves suspect ? 
This will become the general conviction, if they continue silent 
much longer. We shall be grateful, if what we have written, 
though it may fail to solve the perplexities which are disturb- 
ing the faith of many, should induce a solitary theologian, 
here and there, to turn aside from the investigation of the 
controversies of remote centuries, and endeavour to render to 
our own age the same service which the men he loves and 
venerates rendered to theirs. 
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Arr. VII.—(1). First Report of the Commissioners appointed to 
inquire into the Organization and Rules of Trades’ Unions and 
their Associations. London: 1867. 

(2.) Correspondence with Her Majesty's Mission Abroad, regarding 
Industrial Questions and Trades’ Unions. London: 1867. 


Tue present relations of labour and capital, and the future 
tendency of these relations, are a matter of deep interest, and of 
anxious study to the moralist, the politician, and the economist. 
We are using these terms in the best sense which can be given 
to them. We hold that moral obligation, or duty, or equity, 
or whatever other name is to be applied to that which consti- 
tutes the bond by which society is practically held together, 
must be a postulate in every form of religious belief which can 
affect mankind for We understand, in general terms, and 
by a rough definition, that a politician must needs attempt the 
harmony of all social interests, and in this way we distinguish 
him from a partisan or an adventurer. We hold that an economist 
is not mandy busied with the money or market value of services 
and products, but that, as he is bound to consider the constitu- 
tion of society from this point of view, so he ought also to 
interpret the causes which, as a matter of fact, raise or depress 
particular industries in the process by which the aggregate of 
human labour is distributed. 

A moralist is alive to the fact that the unity of society is 
promoted by a diversity of aims. The division of labour is as 
much recognised in the sphere of public and private duty as it 
is in the satisfaction of material interests. ‘There are diversities 
‘of operations.’ Many of those who affect to regret that men 
differ would have all cause for sorrow if by any chance all 
were made to agree. The differences must have a common aim, 
an ultimate harmony. Absolute agreement as to ends and 
means is found only in the equality of the savage, in the de- 
struction of social unity. A politician, too, must look with alarm 
on any system which is corporate in its action, but which, unlike, 
other corporate combinations, does not pretend to subserve the 
public good, but only considers the interests of a particular class 
of persons. No statesman, who is in any sense worthy of the 
name, can reasonably object to such an imperium in imperio, as 
combines men for the purpose of voluntary and independent 
action, and is thereupon free from the control of the central 
executive. But he may and should object to any such mani- 
festation of corporate action as does not conform to the only 
condition under which such arrangements can be defended; viz., 
their immediate and intelligible furtherance of the public good. 
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We owe everything to the principle of association, but only under 
this paramount and perpetual condition. Hence it is that all 
corporate action is always on its trial, and is always open to 
sharper criticism than private action, Rightly directed, it is 
the cause of infinite public benefits ; wrongly used, it is a source 
of infinite mischief. Corruptio optimi fit pessima. And should 
the disposition to combine for personal as opposed to public ends 
be rife, the politician may feel that the end, for the furtherance 
of which he gives his attention to public business, becomes 
difficult beyond conception. 

At the present time, the interest which a statesman feels 
in the organization of labour under the executive of a trades’ 
union is heightened. After a century of debate and agita- 
tion, the Legislature has conceded the principle that repre- 
sentation must be an immediate reflection from the body of 
the people. Formerly it was held to be sufficient if the reflec- 
tion was indirect. The Parliaments which sat before 1832 
would have been the machinery of a narrow oligarchy, had 
not the members of the House of Commons been amenable 
to public opinion by other means than those supplied by the 
constituencies which elected them, or the borough-mongers 
who nominated them. Undoubtedly the control was imperfect 
and partial. It was known that many questions could not be 
solved, could hardly be debated, unless the representation were 
made more faithful and real. Hence the importation of the 
middle classes into the Constitution of 1832. We all know what 
were the effects of that change. It reversed the policy which 
framed the corn laws; it reversed the financial theories of 
Vansittart and Liverpool ; it reformed—in an imperfect manner 
it is true, but still it reformed—the Universities ; it did somethin 


for popular education ; but above all ~—— it gave an effectual _ 


voice to those whom it enfranchised. The generosity of those 
who are exclusively in possession of political power is exercised 
capriciously and partially towards those who have no such 
power. Interests which are represented in Parliament have 
shorter remedies than those of patience and petition. The 
need not rely on those feelings of equity and conscience whieh 
occasionally burst forth from even the narrowest oligarchy. It 
is because trade, manufactures, and commerce were more fully 
represented by the Constitution of 1832, that so much has been 
done during the last thirty-five years on behalf of those inte- 
rests; and on the whole, we may add, (as those interests are 
intelligibly connected with the general advantage of the public,) 
on behalf of the interests of society at large. 

Now, however, the Constitution has been again remodelled. 
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It is not our business in this article to comment on the circum- 
stances which have brought about the great political revolution 
of the past session. If, as is commonly said, the House of Com- 
mons has passed an Act which the great majority of its 
members loathed, it is impossible to use stronger terms of con- 
demnation than are implied in such a charge. If the changes 
which it has granted, and which it fears, were conceded by the 
recklessness of party spirit, and in complete indifference to the 
public good, it was high time that old parties should have been 
broken up, and new pledges exacted from candidates for seats in 
Parliament, and for places in the Administration. Certainly, the 
reflection of public conscience on the policy of the last session 
awards but little praise to those who have been the actors 
in the great political drama which has just been played out, and 
in which the most startling passages were suggested by the 
audience. 

The change, however, has been made. Those who hitherto 
have been unrepresented, and whose interests therefore, by 
the inevitable conditions of a representative system, have been 
only very scantily considered, are come to the front. They come, 
not only in great numbers, but with a drill and an organization 
which hitherto have been used, not only for the purpose of defence, 
but for the purpose of securing better terms in the distribution 
of the proceeds of that to which their labour has contributed. 
The weakness of the individual who works for wages, now that 
he has found out the power of combination, has become stronger 
than any other social force. Seeing as he must see, in every direc- 
tion, that represented interests use the machinery of Dalen 
for their own aggrandizement, or at least for their own defence, 
is it reasonable to doubt that he will make use of so effective a 
weapon in behalf of his own aims and purposes ? At present the 
law allows him, grudgingly and ———_- the right of com- 
bination ; a right, inddoet , which it could not deny, without 
refusing it to those who had used it for ages before the work- 
man was permitted to employ so powerful an agency. But it 
interprets the permission harshly and ungraciously. It has 
decided that a union, the chief provisions of which are those of 
a benefit society, cannot prosecute one of its officers for embezzle- 
ment, because one or two of its rules can be interpreted to be ‘ in 
restraint of trade.’ It determines with dangerous latitude of ex- 
pression, but we may be quite sure, with only a narrow practical 
operation, that combinations which have the object of making 
any calling unpleasant or difficult to the man who chooses to 
disregard the professional regulations or etiquette of a majority, 
are punishable conspiracies. It treats breach of contract on 
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the part of the labourer as a crime, on the part of the employer 
as a debt. We do not doubt that judges, who rule the law to be 
as has been stated, are as far removed from passion or prejudice 
as men holding their position, and treated with the respect which 
they rightly demand, can possibly be. But to doubt that the 
newly enfranchished will observe, comment, and act on these 
significant distinctions between them and other classes of 
society, is to credit them either with amazing stupidity or 
amazing patience. It is plain that one of the earliest demands 
which they will make will be that of absolute equality before 
the law, and that all custom, all etiquette, all rules which 
affect any service which man can render to man, shall be put 
upon the same level. It is needless to comment on the social 
revolution which will follow from such a demand, backed, as it 
will be, by an overwhelming influence in the elections. 

The economical question, too, is full of gravity. It is possible 
that the combination of labour against capital may be weakened 
by the gradual enlightenment of artizans. They may come to 
understand the conditions under which capital 1s accumulated, 
and in effect, lent to the labourer, in order that he may carry 
on his calling. They may see that the capitalist is, after all, 
nothing but an intermediary between them and that general 
public which uses the products of labour. They may be able 
to discern that they themselves are as much affected by the 
results of their own action as are those against whom they 
direct their organization. But in the interval, great changes, 
which may seriously affect the economical position which this 
country occupies among nations, may ensue; and may bring 
about results from which recovery is impossible. Already the 
alarm has been sounded. It goes forth, not without challenge 
or remonstrance, but without any satisfactory reply, that 
England is losing her industrial supremacy among nations. 
It is averred that this decadence is due not to any decline in 
her inventive skill, or to any extraordinary development of 
intelligence among her rivals, but to the fact that English 
labour is yearly becoming dearer. By this we do not mean 
that labour is better paid, but that it is dearer in an economical 
sense, t.¢., is worse, or less effective. The critic traces this result, 
in no dubious language to the machinery of trades’ unions. Of 
course all these statements are open to the obvious retort that 
they proceed from those who not unfairly may be supposed to 


speak in the interests of employers and capitalists. But the . 


proof of .the assertion, the soundness and equity of the 
criticism, are open to easy trial. They may be tested by the 
evidence of prices. If, for example, machinery can be produced 
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in Belgium and Germany at a lower price, but equally good and 
equally serviceable with that produced in Great Britain, the 
cause of the difference—equal inventiveness being postulated— 
will be found to reside in the fact that British labour has been 
deteriorated ; and it is not possible to assign such a deterioration 
to any other causes than those expedients which the combination 
of labourers in a trades’ union adopts as protective measures. It 
does not, indeed, follow that such a policy affects all industries 
alike. Out of an aggregate exportation of nearly 166 millions 
in the year 1865, upwards of 104 millions represent textile 
fabrics, and over this staple industry of the kingdom, trades’ 
unions exercise only a scanty influence. There are, as we shall 
see in dealing with the economical significance of a trades’ 
union, particular reasons which give facilities to these com- 
binations in some kinds of labour as compared with other 
industries. 

A trades’ union, then, is a combination entered into among 
the workmen of a particular craft or occupation, with a view 
to exalt or maintain the wages of those who exercise the 
craft or occupation in question. The unionist does not raise the 
general issue; the proportion, namely, which the collective wages 
of labour bear to the collective profits of capital, and to the rent 
of land. He does not try to exalt the rate of wages universally. 
He may think that it is impossible to do so. He may think in 
a vague way that it would be better for society, as well as for 
the persons immediately interested in such a result, if the con- 
dition of the working classes—to use a stock and intelligible 
expression, although it may be admitted to be not a very logical 
one—were generally and permanently raised above its ordinary 
state. But the problem, if he does contemplate it, is too vast 
for his solution, or for his pains ; and he is concerned solely with 
the interests of his own craft, or with the interests which belong 
to artizans whose labour is similar to his, or can be protected 
simultaneously, and by the same machinery with his. A trades’ 
union is like a guild in a medieval city, where some crafts 
and callings only can or will make use of the protection which 
association confers upon them. If such an arrangement could 
be effected by persuasion only, there is no doubt that the gentler 
method would be used, and that the organization would be 
slight. But as no such arrangement can be made, as there always 
will be persons who stand aloof from the combination, either be- 
cause they are careless, or ignorant, or it may be, too enlightened, 
a strict machinery is adopted. The individuals comprising the 
union must needs relinquish, to a greater or less degree, the 
discretion of making separate bargains with the employer of 
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labour. The tendency of a trades’ union is ultimately towards 
the total abandonment of this discretion. The advantage of 
unhesitating obedience is so manifest, that the remonstrance of 
the individual’s conscience is silenced when the interests of 
the labour protected by the union is apparently endangered. 
If the machinery of the combination be perfected, the action 
of the union is as precise as that of a well-drilled regiment ; 
and the sacrifice of personal to common purposes is as com- 
oe as it is in the case of a trained soldier. We have lately 
earnt that it may become as merciless in its policy as is any 
ruler, who sacrifices, sharply and ruthlessly, to the interests 
of that which he calls order, whatever stands in the way of 
his own purposes. 

There can be no doubt that of late years these organizations 
have been remarkably developed and extended, and that the 
most important economical and political consequences ensue 
from them. It is also known that attempts have been made 
to effect an intercommunion with analogous combinations 
abroad, and that the negotiations have been unsuccessful 
hitherto, because, as a rule, the police of foreign countries is 
effectual against the machinery which is essential to their 
success. The penal code of almost every European nation deals 
sharply with any action upon combination, has provided the 
remedy of arbitration, and has looked complacently upon the 
co-operative system. The development of the co-operative 
system is fatal to that of trades’ unions. 

The motives which induce the adoption of these combinations 
are partly spontaneous, partly retaliatory. Like other persons, 
working men are as strongly impressed with the advantage of 
securing protection, or a sole market, or a regulated market, 
or of limiting the supply of an article in great and constant 
demand, as manufacturers and traders ordinarily have been, 
and, in great measure, still are.* There is no error so inveterate 
* The following letter, copied from ‘The Grocer,’ of June Ist, 1867, 


will illustrate the statement in the text. It shows, in words equivalent 
to the language of trades’ unions, the grievance and the remedy :— 


*‘ WHOLESALE RETAILERS. 

‘ Sir,—Your correspondent, ‘‘ A Retailer,” has very properly brought 
‘under the notice of the trade the very pernicious custom of several 
‘large tea houses supplying families with retail parcels of tea. It is no 
‘ wonder that your columns indicate such large duty payments by the 
‘ London magnates, when we find that, in addition to supplying work- 
‘ houses, penitentiaries, and reformatories, they also supply the British 
‘ public with a single pound of “‘ always good alike.” If the retailers 
‘ are wise in time, they will discard the samples of all houses who either 
‘supply families or co-operative stores, and trade only with houses 
‘ whose business is transacted with legitimate dealers in tea. A case has 
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as that which believes in the benefitSof *protection, none more 
instinctive, none from which persons are dissuaded with more 
difficulty, none the refutation of which they resent with greater 
excitement, none which lingers more tenaciously as a sentiment, 
when it cannot be supported by a reason. The combination of a 
trades’ union is, in all its essential particulars, by no means 
peculiar to those who practise mechanical labour, but, as we 
shall see, it penetrates in some shape or other most of those pro- 
fessions in which a service is offered to society, but the supply of 
which may be checked by professional etiquette and formal 
rules. ‘The machinery may be more obscure, but it is equall 
powerful ; the constraint may be less peremptory, but it is 
equally efficacious; the checks may be less violent, but they 
are equally cogent. Artizans who combine for their own ends, 
are perfectly well acquainted with the arrangements entered 
into in other callings; they have no difficulty in interpreting 
their real purpose, and are quite competent to retort with more 
than a show of reason upon those who affect to distinguish 
between the policy of a trades’ union and the etiquette of pro- 
fessional practice. _ 

But a trades’ union is also retaliatory. It is at once a reaction 
from the constraint of laws which have been repealed little 
more than forty years ago, and a counterpoise to the real or 
supposed combination of employers or capitalists against work- 
men. For nearly 500 years, the Legislature strove to regulate 
the rate of wages. y one of those rare convulsions which 
suddenly and totally alter the framework of society, the work- 
ing classes, in the middle of the fourteenth century, were 
enabled to dictate terms to their employers. The plague which 
destroyed, if less than a moiety, certainly a vast percentage 
of the people, gave the survivors an exceptional vantage 
ground. The Legislature strove to obviate the, effects of 
this great plain’ and social revolution. These efforts to 
arrest the course of nature were only partially successful. 
Thirty years after this event, a true trades’ union was estab- 
lished. We are told that just before the villeins’ war of 1380, 
the labourers combined, adopted some means of rapid and 
general communication, and subscribed to a common fund, the 
purpose of which was, that of giving aid to those who were 


‘ only recently come under my notice of a firm of leading brokers (Lon- 
‘ don and Liverpool) sending ten boxes of tea to a person who is totally 
‘ unacquainted with the trade, but who is endeavouring to sell tea amongst 
‘ his friends, to supplement the income derivable from another business. 
‘I hope your valuable — will open up this question, as it is of the 
‘ utmost importance to the retailers of tea.—I am, &c., x 
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oppressed, or conceived themselves to be so. For a time this 
combination was crushed; but the impulse was too vital for 
absolute extinction. The economical history of the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries is obscure. But we know that the 
teaching of Wicklif was communistic in its character. The 
conspiracies and insurrections of Tyler, Oldcastle, and Cade, 
were the manifestations of general disaffection. However, 
from the year in which the Statute of Labourers was framed 
till the latest legislation on the subject, Parliament strove to 
keep down the price of labour; now, by publishing rates of 
wages, and levying penalties on such labourers as demanded, and 
on such employers as gave more than customary rates; anon, 
by entrusting the duty of fixing wages to the justices of the 
peace. A combination among labourers was treated as a con- 
spiracy ; and if the common law penalties, to which this offence 
was liable, were not stringent enough, other and sharper 
punishments were enacted. Now, it does not follow that these 
enactments were successful; but it is certain that they were 
intended to be so. A law does not cease to be irritating and 
vexatious because its penalties are not, or cannot be enforced. 
In 1825, most of these laws were repealed. 
With the removal of these legal impediments, the modern 
history of trades’ unions commences. ‘The artizans gladly 
availed themselves of the facilities which the change gave. 
It is the unfortunate but the natural, we may say the invari- 
able result of unwise or unfair laws, that as they cause dis- 
affection during their continuance, so they encourage faction, 
and supply an apology for violent measures of retaliation, 
when they are ps = History repeats itself with great 
fidelity in such cases. The crimes of the old régime were the 
causes of those bloody excesses which befoul the French Revo- 
lution. Dubois and Du Barry were the political progenitors 
of Marat, Robespierre, and the furies of Faubourg St. Antoine. 
The earlier history of trades’ unions is sullied by many 
illegal acts, by riot and machine-burning, by active hostility 
against employers, by bitter animosity and unrelenting ven- 
geance against such workmen as stood aloof from the union, 
or despised its decrees. A trade outrage became a technical 
term, a too familiar phrase. Some of the energy which legal 
liberty gave was exhibited in strange communistic schemes, 
such as the Minster Lovel Settlement, and the Northampton 
Socialism. Sheffield, Nottingham, and Coventry gained a 
scandalous notoriety for passionate acts of enmity against such 
artizans as were reluctant to join the union, or were indifferent 
to its predicted benefits. It may be hoped that this exces- 
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sive vidlence is, at the present time, confined to one or two 
localities, and even in these localities to one or two societies. 
We have been horrified, to be sure, at the cold-blooded ferocity 
of Broadhead and his assassins. None of the outrages com- 
mitted thirty years ago exceed the atrocity of the Sheffield 
crimes. It may even be doubted whether they equal them in 
cunning and calculating malevolence ; but they were then more 
general. The worst Villainies which men commit are planned 
and effected for corporate, not for personal ends; for sentiment 
is a more powerful stimulant than self-interest. Men cheat 
themselves into a belief that a crime is a necessity, or even an 
act of heroism, when they anticipate that they will benefit others 
by commiting it. Though we cannot and would not attempt to 
palliate the acts of the Sheffield saw-grinders, though they have 
justly exasperated all Englishmen by their insolent impenitence, 
it may be possible to remove a little of the dishonour which 
their crimes have left upon the English name, by pointing to 
the causes which led them, as they have led others, to such 
detestable offences. 

The comparative harmlessness of trades’ unions at the present 
day, and their general freedom from acts of violence, may be 
explained, partly by the greater efficiency of modern police, 
still more by the prevalence of a higher tone of feeling among 
artizans, and to some extent, it may be, by the induction which 
the more intelligent among the working classes are able to 
make as to the effects of trade outrages. It cannot be doubted 
that in some cases capital has been frightened away by the 
risk of encountering the ferocious decrees of this Vehmgericht of 
artizans. This, we are told, was notably the case with Coventry, 
whose staple industry, subject more than any other to the 
unforeseen caprices of fashion, succumbed to incessant strikes. 

Protectionist in principle, it need not be wondered at, that 
during the great economical campaign which ended in the repeal 
of the corn laws, and the triumph of free trade principles, the 
trades’ unions were indifferent, unfriendly, or even hostile to the 
efforts of those reformers. It was generally believed at that 
time—and the incautious language of some economists deepened 
the impression—that cheap bread meant low wages. One of the 
efforts of that great reform, indirect indeed, but by no means 
unimportant, was the practical refutation of the popular fallacy, 
that general prices and the price of labour are affected by the 
same causes. It is possible that hereafter, the same refutation 
may be applied successfully to other protectionist fallacies. 

e have stated that the machinery of a trades’ union has 
of late years been managed, on the whole, with much greater 
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temper and caution than formerly. Violence is superseded by 
elaborate organization, by persuasion, by espionage. A class of 
persons has been trained by the necessity that has existed for 
studying the course which a contest between labour and capital 
is wont to take. These persons have the lead in affairs, com- 
monly as secretaries to particular unions. They exercise a 
influence, the greater, perhaps, because it 1s criticised with 
jealousy, and must be maintained by intelligence, shrewdness, 
patience, and devotion to the interests of the body which they 
represent or guide. The secretaries of trades’ unions are often 
men of great sagacity and tact. They are candid and courteous, 
for they have learnt something more than the rudiments of a 
new diplomacy, whose victories are far more — than 
the courtesies and protocols of ministries. They know that the 
essence of success is openness, real openness; and even should 
they doubt the justice of the claims which they represent, they are 
certain that those claims will be treated calmly, and perhaps 
favourably, if they are stated candidly. They are trained to 
debate, and the condition of excellence in debate is temper. 
They know prices, and can analyse the relations of wages and 
profit with great dexterity and exactness. They are provided 
with many arguments. They defend the short time system by 
reasons first uttered, though with too partial an application, by 
the promoters and authors of the Factory Acts. If the Legislature 
takes care for women and children, there can be no limit, they 
urge, to the cogency of the same care against exhausting the 
— of such adults as are not informed as to the advantage of 
usbanding their powers. They do not dread, as some persons 
do, legislative interference with the practices and pursuits of 
those whom they represent. As a rule, working men are not 
unfriendly to a Maine Liquor Law, or a Sunday Closing Bill ; 
not so much because they affirm one side of the scientific ques- 
tion, as to the nutritive properties of alcholic fluids, or from any 
profound sense of religious duty ; but because they know that 
drink ruins thousands of Englishmen yearly, and that quiet rest 
is a condition of healthy labour. Again, the diplomatists of 
the trades’ unions deny that they discourage superior industry 
and intelligence, or depress labour to a dead level, or check the 
promptings of real capacity. They repudiate the charge of 
wishing to stereotype mediocrity, at one time by asserting that 
they legislate only for minimum rates of payment; at another 
time, by declaring that exceptional industry must not combat 
the general good; and again, by the obvious retort, that if such 
ability does exist as, according to the objections of their critics, 
might enable its possessor to rise above the depressing influences 
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of their union’s bye-laws, they restrain no man from quitting 
that calling for which they enact this protective legislation : 
they maintain that they have no interest in retaining reluctant 
genius; and that if such superior ability is manifest to its 
possessor, he can, without hindrance from the union, readily 
raise himself above the level of day labour. We have no 
concern, they say, for the workman who is in the course of 
becoming a capitalist; we are busied only in protecting the 
rank and file of artizans, 

If they are charged with checking the supply of skilled labour 
by the conditions which they impose on apprenticeship, and by 
the detail with which they surround the functions of the artizan, 
they are at no loss fora reply. They can quote the authority 
of economists who, like Mr. Edwin Chadwick, have urged that 
‘competition for the field of employment’ is a healthier process 
than ‘competition within the field ;’ that in effect a regulated 
supply saves waste, and actually economises labour which would 
otherwise be idle or misdirected. They can point to facts and 
practices among the upper classes, that support the view which 
they take as to the regulation of the supply of labour. It is 
better, they say, to prevent an overplus than to remedy or 
palliate an overabundance in the market, or an excessive pro- 
duction. The area, they aver, is too narrow for numbers ; it is 
better to obviate the contingency of a glut in the labour market 
than to consign a host of labourers to penury or degradation. 
And if it be objected that they do not prevent an excess of 
labour, but only check any inordinate supply of the labour which 
they represent, they still defend their restrictions by the prin- 
ciple of self-defence, or by the Darwinian theory of selection. 

They invariably disclaim violence. The Sheffield conspirators, 
though utterly indifferent to outrage and murder, when it was 
necessary in their opinion to check the practice of those who 
declined to join the union, avowed their detestation of the crimes 
which they committed, and even had the effroptery to offer a 
reward for the detection of those whom Broadhead had hired to 

rpetrate his vicarious murders. They know that violence is 
atal to their own cause. They never stop debate, however 
much they may believe that their own position is impregnable. 
They sometimes are candid enough to acknowledge that a trades’ 
union is an imperfect and temporary expedient ; that if wealth 
were more generally distributed, it might be advisable to recon- 
sider their system ; and that this system has a tendency to destroy 
itself should the relations of labour and capital be seriously 
embittered. They acknowledge that the machinery which they 
employ suffers great tension, and that there is risk of * being 
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over-strained and breaking down. It is notorious that when a 
modern trades’ union is advised to adopt the ultimatum of its 
civil war, ¢. ¢., a strike, the advocates of the measure carefully 
court popular criticism, and seek to enlist popular sympathy. 

These combinations have their parliament, their representa- 
tives, their diplomatists, their treasury, their financiers, their 
newspapers, their literature. To the mass of the middle classes, 
their proceedings, except when they become manifest by an act 
of war, are as unknown and as unheeded as are the debates 
of the Anglican Convocation or the Wesleyan Conference. 
The funds which they have collected for warfare or defence, 
are reckoned by millions. They can calculate with great 
accuracy their own powers of endurance. Latterly they have 
been interpreting the powers of endurance possessed by their 
employers. A dozen years ago, they struck their blows when 
they were ill-informed of the effect, for they commonly erred in 
attempting to coerce the capitalist when trade was languid, or 
suffering from a glut; now they not only study prices and 

rofits, but the rate of discount, the course of exchange, and the 
Tosiease of the market. We have already observed that they 
are ramifying their organization as far as possible in the 
foreign labour market. They have long corresponded with 
American artizans, they have conferred with continental ones. 

It does not, in fact, appear that societies identical in character 
with the English trades’ unions exist abroad. In the first place, 
in almost every European state legislation has repressed all 
organization on the part of workmen to raise, and on that of 
employers to depress the rate of wages. In France, where 
greater liberty of association has been of late years accorded, 
the machinery of government is a serious bar to that swift and 
secret action which gives an English union its greatest force. 
‘ There are,’ says Lord Howard de Walden, ‘no trades’ unions 
‘ or co-operative societies existing in Belgium,’ (Report, p. 30.) 
It was only in 1866 that some of the severer conditions of the 
Belgian code were modified. The French law was similarly 
changed by a decree of 1860, which limits the penalties of the 
older law to violence, menace, and fraudulent procedure— 
* Violences, voies de fait, menaces ou manzuvres frauduleuses.’ 
in France, however, according to Mr. Fane, the interposition of 
the police is continually directed towards bringing about a 
peaceful solution of trade disputes. 

By far the most valuable and intelligent contribution in 
the report from ‘ Her Majesty’s Missions’ is that of Mr. 
Morier, who has at once a clear comprehension of the 
economical significance of the questions addressed to him, 
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and is thoroughly acquainted with the history of the laws 
which have affected labour throughout the Zollverein. This 
part of the report is well worthy the study of English econo- 
mists. M. Delitszch, in 1866, achieved for German labour 
benefits analogous to those which in 1808 were gained for the 
agriculturists by Stein But in the strict sense of the word, 
a trades’ union does not exist in the Zollverein ; something far 
better does exist, as we shall show presently. 

Among the excuses which the advocates of trades’ unions 
allege, is that which asserts that the combination of workmen is a 
necessary counterpoise to the combination of employers. That 
such a combination exists is perfectly notorious. That it is as 
effective as a trades’ union can be, isadmitted. In point of fact, 
the organization is easier, may be more secret, and when turned 
to purposes of action, is more sudden and peremptory. Even 
when no formal association is entered into, most of the results 
of a combination may be effected by a tacit understanding. 
A rigorous police may be exercised by capitalists against such 
persons of their own order as pursue an independent course, 
even though no common policy is accepted. The farmers of 
no parish, as far as we know, enter into a specific arrange- 
ment, the object of which shall be the settlement of a maximum 
in agricultural wages. But if any farmer in any parish were to 
raise the rate of wages in the case of his own hands beyond that 
which other farmers paid, he would become, no doubt, as un- 

pular as it seems Mr. Girdlestone became, when he stimu- 

ated the under-fed and over-numerous labourers in his parish 
to emigrate. We should be surprised to hear that Mr. Biss, 
the Buckingham tradesman, who managed, last winter, the 
funds subscribed in aid of the Gawcott strike, had increased his 
business among nerf customers. Of course the retaliation of 
a wrong is not justified by the wrong which it imitates, but it 
must be admitted that the organization of employers is 500 
years older than that of labourers, and is far more capable of 
acting, in concert, on the offensive. 

But another grievance of which labourers complain is more 
substantial and more irritating—we allude to the laws of master 
and servant. If a master suddenly discharges a servant, the 
only remedy possessed by the latter is a civil action. No doubt, 
were a plaint of such wrongful dismissal sustained by evi- 
dence, the remedy would be prompt and full. In fact, in the 
case of an insolvent, the wages of a servant follow in order, 
the debts of the crown, and must be satisfied before simple 
contract debts are considered at all. But the fact that such 
debts are to be paid in full is no valid counterpoise to the 
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remedy which the law puts into the hands of the master. When 
the various statutes of labourers were repealed in 1825, the law 
which gave the master power to demand the imprisonment of 
a defaulting or truant servant was permitted to survive. This 
penalty was inflicted by the magistrates, who not unnaturally 
sympathised with employers. It is true that the summary 

rocess has been altered during the recent session. The 
Gieier is not now liable to the discretion of Messieurs Justice 
Shallow and Slender. The process is made more formal. But 
the unequal penalty remains, and the machinery for inflicting 
it is unaltered. 

The odium which surrounds an unfair and partial law is not 
mitigated — difficulties which are put in the way of its 
execution. Men rebel against a disability, the incidence of which 
they may not personally feel. The labourer knows that his 
employer may proceed against him, civilly or criminally, at his 
discretion, while fe has only the former remedy. It is no 
excuse for the existing law to say that the security of the em- 
ployer is property, while the labourer can only pledge his 
personal liberty in liquidation of any damage which he may do 
his employer by deserting from his service. In the first place, 
even in these days, it is rarely true to say that the labourer has 
no property. No one can doubt that the prosecution of the 
North-Eastern engine-drivers, at the instance of the Company, 
was vindictive ; for though the sudden strike of these officials 
was indefensible, they certainly had property enough for the 
levy of any damage which the Company could have been held 
to have sustained. Besides, as all economists, from Adam Smith 
downwards, have admitted, trust is a marketable and valuable 
property, which must be hired at its price, not secured by 
coercive and partial laws. The man who breaks faith with his 
employer, damages the market value of his labour, in some- 
thing like the way that a bankrupt or defaulter injures his 
commercial credit, though not perhaps to the same extent. 

However, even if the trades’ unions be not justified by that 
instinct of self-preservation which leads men to retaliate on 
those who combine against them, and even though the English 
law, as that of every other civilized country, put the same 
penalties on breaches of contract, whether the offender were 
employer or labourer ; trades’ unions would be suggested by the 
mere tendency of men to imitate each others’ practices. Atten- 
tion has been lately called to the fact, that combinations, of 
which the trades’ union is only a counterpart, are not only 
familiar facts, but almost universal practices. The attempt to 
explain them away is not very creditable to-the honesty of 
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those who have undertaken their defence, nor very compli- 
mentary to the intelligence of the public which is invited to sit 
in judgment on the plea. The debate, as our readers are’doubtless 
aware, has been carried on most fully in the Pall Mali Gazette. 
The case of those whose professional practice was impugned 
has been defended with as much skill as could be used. The 
attack was gentle and considerate; but no reasonable person 
can doubt that the defence is a failure. 

It will not be difficult to illustrate the eagerness with which 
certain classes of society, under various pretexts, more or less 
specious adhere to protective regulations, exactly equivalent 
to the rules of a trades’ union. Thus, for example, the legal 
profession is guarded by an etiquette or bye-law, which is 
practically identical with a custom rigidly enforced in the 
building trade. No mason or bricklayer is allowed to carry 
his materials to his work, but he must be served by a labourer. 
No client is allowed to consult a barrister personally, he 
must employ the intervention of an attorney. The number 
of apprentices is limited in certain mechanical trades; so is 
the number of clerks whom an attorney can hold under 
articles. The great majority of services proffered by pro- 
fessional personages are remunerated by fixed sums, which 
professional honour is invited to defend. The commission of 
an architect is as precisely ruled and graduated as the wages 
of a unionist The Institute of Architects is a trades’ union. 
If it be settled finally that any custom or regulation which 
fixes the minimum of remuneration is in restraint of trade, 
and that societies which vitiate the principles of free com- 
petition are without the protection of the law, the judgment 
will be as much directed against the lawyer’s fee, the curate’s 
stipend, the physician’s honorarium, as against the regu- 
lations by which the amalgamated engineers attempt to 
protect the interest of their labour. In all cases in which 
these regulations are enacted for the professional classes of 
society, the restriction is justified on the plea that the reputa- 
tation and dignity of the profession require the maintenance 
of such customs. Exactly the same argument, with scarce 
any variation in terms, is used by the managers of trades’ 
unions. In ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, the sympathy 
which people feel for a trades’ union is derived from a linger- 
ing antipathy to the capitalist, and a belief that, in some way 
or other, labour is oppressed. But the unionists do not deal 
with so abstract a question as the general right of labour to 
artificial remuneration. They are far too shrewd to encounter 
the refutation of such a fallacy. They look to the interest of 
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their own craft, and of others associated with it, (for the 
wider the union the safer the insurance,) and they contem- 
plate a rise in the price of their labour as the reward of their 
organization. 

t is necessary, however, even at the risk of stating certain 
elementary positions, to treat the operation of a trades’ union 
from a purely economical point of view. When the process 
of production is shared between the labourer and the capitalist, 
the origin of the wages earned by the former is found in the 
savings of the latter. The stimulant to the accumulation of 
capital is the hope of profit; a term which custom uses very 
loosely, but which ought to be interpreted by the average rate 
of interest. If this rate fall materially, there is a tendency— 
never perhaps realized in fact—towards that which economists 
have called the ‘stationary state.’ This state is one in which 
no more capital is accumulated, because the rate of profit is an 
insufficient motive. Men will not save at all if they have no 
prospective advantage in saving, and this prospective advantage 
is the interest which they obtain on their advances. It is, there- 
fore, impossible that in the distribution of the gross value of 
all articles sold or exchanged, labour should depress profit 
below the market rate. In order that capital should subsist, 
it is necessary that profit should be secured, and no means can 
be devised by which it can be deprived of its share in the 
appropriation of the — of labour. 

Now, if we take for granted that the object of a trades’ 
union is to effect an increase in the rate of wages, it will be 
clear that such a result cannot be attained at the expense of 
those profits which are secured by advances of capital. Wages 
may be raised through the instrumentality of the capitalist ; 
they will not be paid by him. He is the channel through 
which the stream flows, not the source from which the water 
comes. But almost all workmen, and, indeed, almost all 
capitalists, treat the contest as one between labour and capital. 
It is not, and cannot be, anything of the kind. An employer 
is, no doubt, put to inconvenience by the threat of a strike, 

rhaps even more so than by its occurrence ; but he suffers this 
inconvenience because it introduces an element of uncertainty 
into his calculations, an uncertainty which, sooner or later, he 
will,—in virtue of the economical law, that profits tend to an 
equality—visit upon some other person. Who that person will 
be will vary with certain circumstances, which we will proceed 
to state. 

Suppose the machinery. of a trades’ union is brought to bear, as 
it may very likely be brought to bear hereafter, on agricultural 
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labour, the increased cost of labour will fall wholly upon rent. 
Rent is everything which remains over and above the cost of pro- 
duction from the soil. If it costs £100 to raise forty quarters 
of wheat, and the wheat is sold for £120, the rent of the land 
from which the wheat is produced will be £20. From this 
law, which regulates the distribution of the price at which 
agricultural produce is sold, there is no exception. ‘The capital 
invested in the cultivation of the soil must be replaced; the 
ordinary rate of profit must be returned; the labour of the 
farmer must be compensated, his success or failure in his 
calling varying with his intelligence and perseverance; and 
the residue, be it small or great, is rent. If ten per cent. be 
added to the cost of production, because labour has become so 
much dearer, ten per cent., plus the rate of profit on the 
increased outlay, will be deducted from the rent of land. 

Again, if the same organization is employed with a view 
to heighten the rate of wages paid to such artizans as are 
engaged in the manufacture of commodities which can be 
imported from abroad, the rise in prices consequent upon the 
successful use of the organization is speedily arrested. In so 
far as a trades’ union is protectionist, so far is its working 
neutralized by free trade. Directly that the commodity can be 
imported, the price will be fixed by the value of the foreign 
product, and cannot transcend it. ‘To do them justice, unionists 
rarely object to the importation of foreign commodities, even 
when such commodities compete against the products of their 
own labour. It is said, however, that the political conversion of 
Coventry, at the last general election, was due to the fact that the 
Coventry silk trade had been almost annihilated by the French 
Commercial treaty. The register of Coventry contains many 
freemen. Coventry has been famous for trade difficulties. 

But, in truth, unionism does not, as a rule, appear to affect 
the industries referred to. The rank and file of those who are 
engaged in the staple produce of this country—its textile fabrics 
—are unable or unwilling to achieve the benefits of a union. It 
is certain, were the organization effected, that the English 
producer would run great risk of being beaten in the open 
market, unless he were able to compensate, from the economy of 
mechanical invention, the loss induced by the artificial enhance- 
ment of manual labour. Here, however, if we can accept Dr. 
Lyon Playfair’s surmises, other nations are formidable rivals 
of British machinists. Should the alarm which this gentleman 
has sounded be verified, it will not, as we have already said, 
be difficult to interpret the fact, by analysing the price of the 
articles produced. 
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The third class of cases, however, to which we invite our 
readers’ attention is the most important. It is that, too, in 
which trades’ unions are most general and most dominant. 
When the product cannot be imported from abroad, the union 
(again on the hypothesis that its agency is directed towards 
an artificial inflation of the price of labour) can raise the price 
to the maximum which the consumer—that is, the general 

ublic—will endure, or to which his necessities will force him. 

e unionists are most powerful in the building trades. Very 
little of the raw material, scarcely any of the fittings of a house, 
can be imported from abroad. An attempt, we are told, to 
import door and window fittings has failed, perhaps, only tem- 
porarily. But carpenters, masons, bricklayers, joiners, brick 
and tile makers, can carry out their ends, with scarcely any fear 
of foreign competition. e wages of these artizans constitute 
the chief cost of a house; and it is believed that the cost of a 
house is seriously enhanced by trade regulations, the effect of 
which is to make labour inefficient, slow, and negligent. The 
charge is denied, but, as it seems, against the evidence of facts. 

It is difficult to say what is the extent of the rise in cost, 
which, as is averred, has been artificially effected. There are 
many buildings the cost of which is still on record. If the 
present estimate for such buildings is far in excess of the pro- 
portion subsisting between the rate of wages at the time when 
the building was constructed and their present rate, it seems 
plain that the origin of the enhanced cost is the diminished 
efficiency of labour. Suppose, for example, that a given 
building cost £5,000 fifty years ago, when wages in the build- 
ing trades were at an average, say, of twenty shillings a week, 
but could not be built at present under £10,000, when the rate 
of wages is, say, thirty shillings, it is difficult to explain the 
difference by anyother cause than that alluded to. It could 
not be explained by any rise in the price of raw material, for, 
on the whole, the costliest parts of this material have been 
actually cheapened during the last fifty years. 

We have assumed that trades’ unions really raise wages. 
Most unionists aver that they have. Mr. Applegarth (Report of 
the Commissioners, pose 9) was able to give the percentage of a 
short experience. But higher prices of labour do not always 
mean higher wages; and an increase may be effected concur- 
rently with the existence of a union, but not consequently on 
its operations. The most noteworthy among those enhancements 
has certainly not been effected by the machinery of a trades’ 
union, There is no class whose wages have been improved 
to such an extent within the last twenty years as that of 
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domestic servants. These have probably, on an average, been 
doubled. But we have never heard of a trades’ union among 
domestic servants. The rise in their remuneration can be 
explained by obvious and immediate causes of a purely 
economical kind. 

Even, however, if the union raises wages, the benefit to the 
unionist is not unmixed ; while the evil to those who cannot pro- 
tect themselves by a union is not only comparative, but absolute. 
In so far as they cannot obtain the benefit of a union, their posi- 
tion is lowered ; in so far as they use those articles the cost of 
which is enhanced by the machinery of a union, their position is 
made worse. If the union raises the cost of a house by one-third, 
the unionist who has a house is pro tanto none the better for his 
increased wages. The non-unionist—say in this case the agri- 
cultural labourer—who cannot combine, or at least has not yet 
found out the way of doing so, isso much the worse ; and house- 
rent, like other necessaries, always takes a larger percenta 
from a poor man’s income than it does from a rich man’s. If, 
as is said, and we do not see how it can be gainsayed, the cost 
of house room is greatly enhanced by the unions in the building 
trades, it is worth while to consider whether the admitted facts 
as to the wretched housing of the poor may not be the result of 
agencies for which working men are responsible. 

If a trades’ union raises wages, it must do so by enhancing 
prices. The unionist cannot control the price of the raw 
material, cannot, except by a suicide, diminish the rate of profit 
in the occupation over which he extends his operations. Now, 
the public, 7. e., the body of consumers, may pay the enhanced 
price, and may economise their use of the article. In the former 
case, all are mulcted for the advantage of one class ; in the latter, 
all are mulcted, without exception ; the consumer by the neces- 
sity of an artificial economy, and the curtailment of a national 
demand; the producer by the diminished consumption, and 
therefore the diminished labour. 

But continuing the hypothesis that a trades’ union raises the 
cost of labour, without increasing its efficiency, we have not yet 
traced all the effects of such an economical process. All capital 
is devoted to the support of labour. The quantity thus devoted 
at any given time is a real, but not a calculable quantity. Now, 
it is not possible that a larger portion of this capital can be 
appropriated by certain kinds of labour, except by diminishing 
the quantity obtainable by other kinds of labour. If the 
labourers in the building trades have raised their rate of wages 
by one third, solely in consequence of their organization, they 
must have done it by appropriating that which would have been 
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shared by labourers in other trades. It signifies nothing what that 
other labour is; the capital cannot be employed in two ways at 
once. If it supports one set of men, it cannot also support another 
set. If one kind of labour is forced, the other is stunted. The 
tree which draws more of the natural powers of the soil, must do 
so at the expense of other trees, which must needs draw less. The 
success of a trades’ union is not, as some persons fondly imagine, 
the diversion of some portion of overgrown profits from the 
capitalist to the labourer, but the abstraction of a part of the 
wages of unprotected labour by means of the machinery which 
is employed to aid and secure the increased remuneration of 
protected labour. 

To make this plainer, let us suppose that trades’ unions 
were universal, that every labourer were protected by the 
organization which confers such benefits on a few. The 
result would be, that all prices would rise, except, as we have 
already said, the price of rent. No one would be one whit the 
better off. If all products became dearer, the rise would be 
apparent, not real. The value of money wages does not consist 
in their weight, nor in their number, but in what they will fetch. 
Unionists profess, and no doubt feel, a hearty sympathy with all 
attempts to raise wages; but they cannot, we imagine, fail to 
see, that if the movement were universally adopted, and were 
universally successful, the result would be a caput mortuum. 
All that would be éffected would be a depreciation in the value 
of money. Those who lived by wages, and who combined, would 
have to commence the struggle anew, in order to recover the 
ground which they would have lost, by the general success of a 
movement in which all had participated. But what would be 
lost in the process it will not be difficult to guess. It would be 
the industrial place of the people. 

We have assumed that trades’ unions may and do raise 

rices. They do this in two ways, neither of which gives any 
benefit to the labourer. In the first place, the producer may be 
compelled to insure himself against the risk of a strike, and 
therefore demands and (by the general law which governs the 
remuneration of capital) secures a greater amount of gross profit; 
the increase being due to the necessity which arises for providing 
himself against contingencies. Risk is part of cost, and must 
be insured against. In the next place, the efficiency of labour 
may be diminished by the regulations which unionists put on 
their work. Ifa contractor stipulates to build a house, he must 
needs take these matters into account. If he cannot estimate 
them, he will decline the contract. There is no doubt that 
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much advantageous business has been refused, because employers 
were uncertain as to the disposition of their men. If the em- 
ployer be a shrewd and intelligent man, he may gain an 
additional profit, i.e., he can secure the wages of superior skill 
and foresight, by judiciously interpreting the risk of a strike. 
In such a case the labourer gains nothing. The great body of 
consumers alone will be mulcted, and the unionist, if at war 
with any one, is at war with the public, not with the capitalist 
—at war with the consumer, not with the producer. 

If the organization of a trades’ union lessened the number of 
candidates seeking for employment, by effectually checking 
admission to the occupation which the union protects, the arti- 
ficial sterility would enhance the price of the service, though 
at the expense of the public. But trades’ unions are not origi- 
nated when, owing to scarcity, the price of labour, is high. 
There is no place for these combinations when labour is greatly 
in demand, but only when the candidates for employment are 
in excess of the employment offered them; and even when the 
union succeeds in prohibiting a fall in price, it cannot obviate a 
dearth of employment. 

We have dwelt on these things the rather because certain 
high-minded and generous partisans of trades’ unions—and in 
particular one gentleman, who has on some occasions exhibited 
an unfortunate tendency towards confounding things which 
are only partially similar—have been pleased to rail at the 
economical view of the question. If the system, however, is 
vicious and delusive, it is not really justified by the reason that 
unfair and vexatious laws have developed and maintained 
it. It is perfectly true that the economical answer is not 
the only answer, and that society exists for other purposes than 
the accumulation of the largest possible amount of material pro- 
ducts. But itis also true that it cannot exist in defiance of 
economical laws; the most certain, as some of these gentlemen 
may know, among the axioms and inductions which they yearn 
after. It is no marvel that working men are and have been 
protectionists. After many centuries of cruel and insolent oppres-. 
sion on the part of protectionists, they were partially freed. It 
would have been an act of astonishing generosity if they had 
forborne to retaliate; an act of astonishing wisdom, if in the 
days of Liverpool, amidst the follies of Vansittart’s finance and 
Eldon’s jurisprudence, they had discovered the fallacy of protec- 
tion. But protection is a fallacy for all that, though it is dis- 
crowned only on ’Change, and is autocratic among barristers and 
artizans; though the House of Lords is a great trades’ union, 
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for the maintenance of which more serious interests are con- 
temptuously sacrificed, than are even compromised by the 
building trades. 

Combinations for the purpose of raising wages are not neces- 
sarily illegal, any more than combinations among traders for 
raising prices. The law is, no doubt, interpreted more strictly in 
the former case than it is in the latter. It ought to be interpreted 
more leniently. If,as we have been told on high authority, the 
British workman is impulsive as well as venal, some considera- 
tion should be shown to so sanguine, and we may add, so hope- 
ful a temperament. No doubt, among men of coarse mind and 
scanty education (no blame, alas! to them, for their negligent 
bringing up), faction is apt to become outrage and violence, 
when the feeling of wrong is dominant and exaggerated. It is 
more kindly to think of them as great rough boys, who can be 
schooled by gentleness, and are thankful for the schooling. We 
may doubt, however, whether the men of the trading classes 
would submit to be scolded so severely asthese workingmen. A 
few years ago, the London publishers entered into a combina- 
tion, the object of which was to coerce retail booksellers. These 
humble benefactors of mankind allowed ready-money purchasers 
of books a liberal discount. The lock-out of the publishers—for 
it assumed these proportions—was arbitrated by an extemporised 
prud homme, the late Justice Talfourd. Whatif Baron Bramwell 
had delivered judgment on the Longmans, Murray, Moxon, 
Bentley, Rivington, and id genus omne! It was all in restraint of 
trade, and surrounded by circumstances of a minatory character. 
They were not justified by ignorance of the law. What if he 
had sentenced a publisher? Conceive the mourning of the Row, 
the jubilee of authors, the chuckle with which Thomas Camp- 
bell’s ghost would have remembered the jest he had uttered at 
Murray’s dinner-table ! 

The artizans may combine in a trades’ union. Except in so far 
as we may deplore an error, they are welcome to the process ; 
except in so far as we may know that a selfish fallacy must be 
refuted by dearly-bought experience, let us not interfere with the 
means by which that experience is gained. But it is quite 
another thing when they call upon us to sympathise with their 
efforts, and invite the public to take part with them against their 
employers. We, at least, must bid them abandon their senti- 
mental phrases about the tyranny of capitalists, and so forth. 
Their social degradation and their social elevation are their own 
concerns; they may be helped by kindly advice, thy can be worked 
out only by themselves, singly or in combination. For the rest, 
come what may, the relations of labour and capital must be 
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finally settled by competition and contract. ‘Get what you 
‘ can for your labour,’ the general public will say, ‘ but on motives 
‘ of self-interest (primary only, because these must be understood 
‘and limited, before more generous theories can obtain a hearing,) 
‘I must hope that your efforts will fail, because if you succeed, 
‘ I must pay the cost. I take no offence at your rules, but I must 
‘and will protect my pocket. When you acknowledge the real 
‘ bearing of your organization, I am willing to consider its in- 
‘ direct merits.’ 

And these are not small or trivial. Whatever may be the 
economical consequences of unionism, though it has, we believe, 
exalted prices, without — gain to the labourer himself, 
and with unquestionable loss to the general public; though a 
perverted patriotism, and an esprit de corps, of which patriotism is 
only a fuller manifestation, have led working men to spiteful 
and angry looks, words, and deeds ; though the Sheffield crimes 
are the offspring of union sentiments, planted in coarse, 
resolute, cowardly natures ; though the disclaimers of unionists, 
and their expressed indignation at these atrocities, have been to 
some extent distrusted, because the saw-grinders offered a reward 
for the detection of the crimes which they had planned and 
committed, unionism has its better side, and has conferred 
benefits on working men, which, in its absence, could hardly 
have been hoped for ; at least in a country which, like our own, 
deliberately sacrifices the many to the few. 

In the first place, it has instructed a vast mass of artizans, 
indirectly but effectually, in the fundamental principle of social 
science—the fact, namely, that society, to be strong, must have 
common ends, a common process, a common conscience, common 
duties. ‘ United we stand, divided we fall,’ the familiar motto of 
the union, has a meaning and a force which transcends its 
application to the petty details of those ee 7? between hands 
and employers, of which we hear so much. It is no little gain 
that working men have been so instructed. That on the whole 
the course of instruction has been healthy, is, we think, manifest 
from the decline of those ruder and more violent methods which 
characterized the older unions. The unionists have become 
educated. The education is peculiar, no doubt. It has little to 
do with books, with arithmetic, with Mr. Clay’s and Lord 
Lyttleton’s tests. But it is wholesome education, nevertheless ; 
for the reflective faculties, in the cultivation of which education 
mainly consists, have beyond doubt been stimulated by the 
contest between labour and capital. 

Again, the machinery of these unions has, to some extent, 
compensated for that exclusion from political rights, which the 
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legislation of the present year has taken away. It is an adage 
as old as Homer, that the first day of slavery takes half his 
manhood from the slave. “In modern societies, exclusion from 
political rights is the equivalent of ancient slavery. As we have 
already stated, unrepresented interests are neglected interests. 
Mr. Mill traces the origin of those laws which are so unfair to 
women, to the fact that women have no effectual voice in politics. 
We are not quite convinced that he is right, but we are quite 
certain that unrepresented males are practically out of the pro- 
tection of that legislative action which pretends to do justice to 
all Englishmen, but which merely decides between such litigants 
as are represented by counsel in the ‘ High Court of Parliament.’ 
The artizans owe their courage, their agitation for Parlia- 
mentary representation, and we may add, the success of their 
measures on behalf of Reform to the unions. As Darius said 
to the conspirator at Susa, ‘They have stitched the shoe, and 
‘ the Government has put it on.’ 

The same training, as it has aided the artizans in achieving 
their political independence, by raising their hopes and their 
powers above the dull, brutish life of the agricultural labourer , 
will make them far less ‘ dangerous’—to adopt a term once freely 
employed about them—in the forthcoming parliamentary re- 
volution. That they will make their voice heard, may be taken 
for certain. The Conservative working men’s association, it is 
true, may be something better than an impudent myth. They 
may, it is possible, advocate the continuance of the Derby- 
Disraeli party in office. They may believe that the sudden 
conversion of the Tory party to household suffrage with checks, 
and subsequently to household suffrage without checks, after 
one Tory leader had advocated in 1866 civil war in preference 
to Reform, and another had welcomed the vision of the Thames 
running with blood, rather than an infusion of moderate 
democracy are guarantees of that capacity for interpreting the 
present, and anticipating the future, which has hitherto been 
conceived to be the distinguishing characteristics of a statesman. 
But of this we may be sure, they will no longer submit to 
unfair laws; and they will either take care that the same 
generosity of interpretation should be put on penal statutes, 
when workmen as well as masters are made amenable to criminal 
jurisdiction, or they will insist on equal severity. Restraint of 
trade, and conspiracy will, we are persuaded, be defined anew, 
either by Parliament or by judges. 

Taking as we do, a guarded view of the positions maintained 
by the unionists, and one which is, on the whole, adverse to 
their continuance, we are nevertheless confident that the solu- 
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tion of the questions involved in these positions will be 
judiciously attempted, and on the whole, satisfactorily settled, 
in the reformed Parliament. Hitherto the House of Commons 
has been open to landowners, capitalists, legal, military, and 
naval adventurers ; at last the artizans will get a hearing. If 
they send some of their own order, or some of their known 
advocates into the House, they must be heard. But they must 
also hear. The claims of trades’ unions will not be admitted 
without debate, and in our opinion, in a Parliament which 
must busy itself primarily with the economical aspects of 
every claim and every interest, and can handle sentimental 
and social matters only slightly and almost under protest, the 
result of that debate cannot be doubtful. It is one thing to 
emancipate labour, and put all classes of society on an even 
footing, it ig another thing to formalise protection and pro- 
tective regulations, anew. 

We shall probably, when the question is brought before 
Parliament, see much the same results as have been witnessed 
in the case of the Malt-tax. Provincial reputations have been 
achieved on this silly question. Tenant-farmers have upset the 
arrangements entered into by the leading county families, and 
have dared to be independent on this subject. They have at 
last sent a representative farmer to plead their cause. States- 
men who profess to be financiers have dangled the bauble of 
the repeal of this tax before the fascinated eyes of their tenantry, 
and have gained golden opinions and substantial support by the 
expedient, But the whole affair has been a fiasco. It is 
doubtful whether one man in the House believes in the 
possibility of the repeal. It is certain that few believe in the 
expediency of such a measure. The case of trades’ unions is 
stronger, and the debate on the subject will be no doubt more 
interesting and more protracted ; but we are persuaded that were 
the unionists far sharper at the hustings than they can reason- 
ably be expected to be, the settlement will be adjourned sine die. 

We have already protracted this paper beyond our pro- 
posed limits. It will not be possible in the present number 
to deal with the interesting and important question which 
lies beyond it. Granting that these expedients towards im- 
proving the condition of labour are fallacious or unfair, what 
is the remedy which shall be substituted for them? The 
general answer is co-operation. But of this there are many 
kinds, from the socialism of Lasalle and Proudhon, to the part- 
nerships of M. Schulze-Delitzsch. To our minds the latter is 
the best expedient, or, as the case may suit, the system of 
M. Laclaire, alluded to by Mr. Millin the second volume of his 
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apa economy, and introduced into England by Mr. Briggs, 
r. Greening and others. Here, again, we must refer our readers 
to the admirable memoir of Mr. Morier,—the really valuable 
part of the ‘Correspondence with her Majesty’s Missions 
Abroad.’ 

Meanwhile, it would be well if the better educated classes of the 
community would take pains to inform themselves of the thoughts 
and habits of working men. They would be met willingly and 
candidly. At all times such information has its value; at 
present its acquisition is an imperative necessity. Very soon 
the impure election agent, and the parliamentary adventurer, 
the pander, and the seducer will be at work. It would be well 
if the ground were to some extent occupied by men who are 
willing to give conscientious and statesmanlike attention to 
these great social problems. Such labours are greatly needed. 
When they are given, we are certain that workmen will freely 
debate with those who differ from them as to their policy, 
though they may agree with them in their ends, and will refuse 
to listen to the charmer’s voice, though he may be a noble 
demagogue or an aristocratic adventurer. 
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HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND TRAVELS. 


The Early Years of His Royal Highness the Prince Consort. 
Compiled under the direction of Her Majesty the Queen, by 
Lieut.-General the Hon. C.Grey. London: Smith, Elder, 
& Co. 1867. 


Though the majority of English people speak with affectionate interest 
of their beloved Sovereign, and converse over the fragments of informa- 
tion which infiltrate from Court circles to ever-widening groups of greedy 
listeners, till the country curate in his quiet cottage, and the clerk at the 
provincial bank, and even Hodge behind the mill, have a pretty strong 
opinion of the happiness of a royal marriage, and the wisdom of a royal 
purchase, and the splendour of a royal dress; yet for the most part 
nothing is known about these distinguished personages. ‘They move, to 
the common eye, attired in such a paraphernalia of splendour, they are so 
incessantly surrounded with a et so of forms and ceremonial, and are 
so seldom seen by the people without their majesty full blown upon them, 
that it is difficult to believe that they are human beings, with the com- 
mon fears, hopes, appetites, dangers of their kind. The actual law- 
making and executive of English government are anything but fascinating 
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or ornamental. It is well that our laws and liberties, our power and 
majesty, should have persons and ceremonial in which to express them- 
selves. No emotion, at least no strong sentiment, is inspired by an 
abstraction, still less by the humdrum of a Government office, or the red 
tape of Downing Street or Westminster Hall. Consequently the per- 
son of the Sovereign,—to say nothing of her duties and vast social 
influence, of the profound respect which is at least apparently paid her, 
and ‘all the divinity that doth hedge a king,’—forms, after all, in these 
days when the schoolmaster is abroad, and enlightened philosophers, and 
strong political parties are our real rulers, an important element in the 
patriotism of England. It is a somewhat curious question how far 
this attractive volume will tend to increase or diminish this feeling. A 
hundred years hence it will be scanned by all who wish to know any- 
thing of the domestic history of the good Queen Victoria, or to lift the 
veil of that renowned widowhood which will then be told as a fascinating 
romance ; but at the present moment every reader of these memorials 
is more impressed with the simple, strong, elemental emotions which 
underlie and permeate them, than with the royalties to which they 
belong. The Prince himself is an engaging, loveable boy, unconscious 
of his high rank and splendid destiny, fond of fun and innocent frolic, 
dutiful, affectionate, tender-hearted. We hear him whimper, and we 
see him nod. The important matters of whooping cough and measles 
are gravely discussed; warm-hearted grandmammas exhibit their pro- 
verbial attachment to their children’s children; while tutors, schooling, 
and College differ but slightly from those of other youths in much humbler 
stations. Our beloved and honoured Queen has condescended to reveal 
herself here as the unaffected, warm-hearted girl. We read in these 
pages the dear ‘old, old story,’ of which we all fancy we know something ; 
of love and its requital, of the wedding breakfast, the marriage settle- 
ment, of one long honeymoon, of rapturous and ever-deepening affection, 
and even of the transformation of the princely bridegroom into the loving 
nurse, at the birth of his first-born. ie fact, the pee iter a of the inci- 
dents gives the book its charm; the simple domestic habits and life 
which it reveals will make it comprehensible and acceptable in the 
humblest English home. The Queen has not calculated ill on the affec- 
tion of her subjects, when after inaugurating many ‘ Albert Memorials’ 
she has made her husband one of the Penates of the domestic hearth. 
After the innumerable excerpts from these pages, with which many a 
daily, weekly, and monthly journal has enriched itself, it were superfluous 
that we should gratify our taste by quoting the morceaux choisis with 
which our readers are already as familiar as we are ourselves. We shall, 
therefore, refrain from any attempt to restate the leading events of the 
Prince Consort’s early years, and restrict our notice to a record of some 
of the impressions left upon our own minds by the perusal of the volume. 
The interesting genealogical details necessary to an understanding of 
the narrative which follows, together with the reminiscences of King 
Leopold, throw some curious side-lights on contineal olitics, and on 
the complicated dynastic relations of the remarkable House, which, 
while occupying the ducal thrones of the Ernestine branch of the great 
Saxon family, has stood in such close proximity to half the crowned 
heads of Europe. This familiarity and multiform relationship with 
most of the ducal, regal, and imperial thrones of Europe, may have done 
something, though by no means everything, to account for the utter 
absence from the mind of our ‘blameless Prince’ of any awkward con- 
sciousness of his high rank, or of undue elation at his splendid _—— 
MM 
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It must have been the tradition of his house, the commonplace of his 
nursery, that he would have to ally himself to some royal dame, and 
why not to the lovely ‘Mayflower,’ who was presumptive heiress to the 
throne of the greatest empire in the world. His uncle Leopold had 
done a similar thing when he was a youth, and his aunt Kent might 
have been Queen of England. It was not possible for Ernest, as here- 
ditary Prince of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, to make this magnificent match ; 
but why should not his fair cousin Victoria think of him? Still, 
though this may do something to explain the —— with which 
this great event was accepted by the family of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, it 
augments the interest with which the dullest mind reads the delightful 
domestic gossip which prepared the way for the true loves of Victoria 
and Albert. bert’s separation from his happy home, and the more 
than ample amends for all he had lost, which he found in the unbounded 
confidence, the unstinted and royal affection lavished on him by his 
bride, become, when read in the light of these genealogical details the 
integral elements of a homely family history. 

One of the most interesting features of these early years is the love 
of Albert and Ernest for each other. It is said that the love of two 
brothers is sometimes the purest and strongest affection known on 
earth. When circumstances, congenial temperaments, similar a 
and some supplemental faculties and energies combine to bring and 
keep two weethane near to each other’s side for many years, few affec- 
tions can ‘stick more closely,’ or intertwine more inextricably around 
the heart of hearts ; and we are not surprised to read of the enthusiasm 
with which Albert speaks of Ernest, or that ‘Ernest adores dearest 
Albert,’ or that their first separation was like ‘tearing body and soul 
asunder.’ And when Ernest having for a while remained behind in the 
English Court, and become, in Albert’s eyes, the representative of ali 
the precious thoughts of home, of Rosenau, and Ketschenburg and 
Coburg, of many a jovial tour, many a practical joke, and many a 
silent tear, of a happy childhood and a brilliant youth, it was not 
strange that his departure should have been bitter enough to dim all 
the lustre of Windsor. Who that reads the memorial will not fall in 
love with the two dear grandmammas? There was the Duchess of 
Saxe-Coburg—the mother of Leopold and of the Duchess of Kent—so 

enial, so proud of her darlings, so eager to see them, so loth to part 
am them, so ready with her admirable advice, so abundant in her 
affection, so devout in her expressions, writing such chatty letters to her 
daughter Kent, and mye rom infancy the flame which was to make 
the royal hearthstone of — a beacon to the nations. At her 
death, the stepmother of poor Princess Louise, the Dowager Duchess of 
Gotha, the step-grandmother of Albert and Ernest, almost takes the 
place of our Queen’s grandmother of Coburg in the affection of the 
young princes, is as eager and as glad to relate their good behaviour, 
and exults over all their prosperity in such beautiful fashion, that we 
feel profoundly grateful for this addition to the gallery of historic 
portraits, of one who by her quiet gracious influence must have had 
much to do in moulding the character of the lamented Prince. The 
portrait of Herz Florschiitz, the tutor, is quietly and gravely drawn; 
and the reverence and respect ever paid to him by the Prince shows 
how admirably he must have done his work. He reminds us, by his 
unobtrusive influence and strong common sense, of the beautiful career 
of Carl Ritter, the geographer, who devoted so many years of his life 
to tutorial duties at Frankfort. 
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_ The character of the Prince, however, is the main thing which our 
good Queen wishes us to understand. As far as the present portion of 
the work extends, executed with such skill and delicate manipulation of 
letters, memoranda, and diaries, by Lieut.-Col. Grey, the elements onl 
of the character are revealed, and only the beginning of Albert’s public 
life pourtrayed ; the seeds of his real greatness are only budding; stillin 
these early days there is great symmetry and beauty of character, much 
self-conquest, self-restraint, and self-forgetfulness. Pure and simple in 
his tastes, sedate beyond his years, in the matters which chiefly inte- 
rested him ;—‘ La belle danseuse l’attend, le savant l’occupe,’ he was 
clearly the light and joy of every family circle which he visited ; affec- 
tionate in his manner, doing good silently and unostentatiously, enjoying 
harmless fun, proficient as an artist, and successful as a student. He 
travelled with his eyes open ; was athletic and brave, and gifted with tact 
and great discernment of character. He learned to think for himself, 
to obtain all the possible advice which was within his reach, and then 
accustomed himself to decide in entire independence of all opinions, and 
to abide irrevocably by his own decision of what it was right to do. 

Neither elated b pros rity, nor cast down by mortification ; wonder- 
fully self-possessed in the most difficult circumstances ; able to pene- 
trate behind the most unpromising appearance, to estimate the causes 
of things, aud appraise the meaning of hostile decisions in Parliament 
or elsewhere ; cool and collected in the midst of personal peril; un- 
seathed by party jealousies, and holding himself aloof from party con- 
flict ; the subject of the Queen, and yet her husband and lord; the 
confidential adviser of the Crown, without its honor or the rewards of 
gratitude ; he appears throughout almost too faultless, and to have fairly 
won for himself the illustrious title of ‘Albert the Good.’ 

It is, perhaps, too soon after his death, too much in the presence of 
the distinguished men who took part in the discussions, to apportion 
praise or blame to the actors in the irritating debates in Parliament and 
the Council Chamber, by which Albert’s income, household, and pre- 
cedence were finally determined; yet it is evident from the narrative 
that these cabals and vexations brought out the unusual moral 
serenity and lofty philosophic tone of the Prince’s mind. He 
saw through the opposition, and felt the pulse of the English people 
at once. tt was too obvious throughout his life, that the great nobles 
of England did not relish his rank and high social position; that 
the classes who make the most noise and the most display, and have 
therefore, so large a hand in the construction of what is called popularity, 
looked coldly or silently on his varied excellences; and would have 
preferred some one whose character had been less ——- if 
not disfigured by the features of which they are themselves peculiarly 
conscious. 

As this volume does not bring the memorials beyond the birth of the 
Princess Royal, our own national history is scarcely entered upon; nor 
can the proofs be given of the excellent counsel which the Prince rendered 
to the Queen and her ministers in times of national difficulty, nor an 
explanation be afforded of the miserable misunderstanding from whic 
once or twice he so unrighteously and silently suffered; but proof is 
given of many manly, noble, generous qualities; and few can read 
without emotion the record of his departure from his own country, amid 
the almost hysteric grief of his family and friends, who allowed the 
sense of their own loss to conceal for awhile the brilliance of his new 
life; or the simple narrative of the personal dangers which befel both 
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himself and the Queen in the early days of their wedded life. The 
charming little touch of how he rehearsed his first English speech to his 
adoring wife will go to the heart of hundreds of public speakers, who 
have guarded their own little secret very jealously ; and the enthusiastic 
affection which he inspired towards himself in all who knew him, but 
most obviously in her who gave him all her heart, will now be 
sympathized in by millions. There appears, with all its many charming 
qualities, some redundance and unnecessary repetition of trifling cir- 
cumstances or traits of juvenile character in this volume, while there is 
reticence about one thing, which was, perhaps, deemed too sacred for 
exposure. We learn little or nothing of the nature or quality of either 
the intellectual or religious life of the Prince. We are repeatedly told 
of his great acquirements and his mental acuteness, of the extent of 
his literary research, and the strength and firmness of his Protestant 
faith; and we are assured that he witnessed a brave and God-fearing 
confession at the solemn hour of his Confirmation; but we are never let 
into the secret of his intellectual status or religious opinions. It will be 
Leno 9 interesting if, in subsequent volumes, we are permitted to 


estimate these integral elements of his manhood by the publication of 
any papers which ~ aval light upon either the one or the other. 


Emanuel Swedenborg. His Life and Writings. By Wi.11aM 


Wuirz. 2 vols. London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 
1867. 


Heroism; or, God our Father, Omnipotent, Omniscient, Omni- 


present. By Horace Fiery, B.A. London: Longmans. 
1867. 


Mr. White has, unquestionably, conferred service on those who, 
having a dim conception of Emanuel Swedenborg, of his life, writings, 
opinions, and modern representatives, and not daring to broach the 
formidable folios and quartos in which the mystical learning and 
inspired twaddle of this overrated, but unique, individual are con- 
tained, yet desire to obtain in a short time a reliable and trustworthy 
account of the strange claims put forth by himself, and his followers. 
Our author is not a blind partizan of his teaching and ideal, nor does 
he either ask for him the recognition of the scientific world, or give to 
him credit for philosophic previsions of modern discoveries in the region 
of pure science or applied physics: he tries to hold the balance even 
between excited friends and indifferent foes. He even affects a tone 
of supercilious sympathy with those who may scorn the ravings of 
the seer, and he seems, at times, willing to put himself into the 
ge of the doubter, that he may by any means gain some; still, he 

done good service. We are convinced that most people having 
been led on by Mr. White’s amusing and dexterous sympathy with his 
reader, and his honest enthusiasm for his hero, to see thus much of 
Swedenborg’s inner life and grotesque assumptions, will come to the con- 
clusion never to read another line of his ‘ Arcana Celestia,’ his ‘ Heaven 
and Hell,’ his ‘ Conjugal Love,’ his ‘ Science of Correspondence,’ or even 
his ‘ True Christian Religion.’ More than enough is given, to prove the 
utterly untrustworthy character of his methods, and the valuelessness of 
his speculations. If there were no powerful proofs at hand of the im- 
portance of sound and verifiable intuition ; we should feel that no vindi- 
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cation of the empiric psychology could be more sweeping than the 
disclosure here made of intuition gone delirious, and become dogmatic. 
The care with which Mr. White has collected from multitudinous 
rubbish heaps, what he, a cultivated and sympathising disciple thinks 
most characteristic of the genius and revelation of the sage, the 
elaboration of his references to the voluminous productions of Swe- 
denborg; the diligence with which he has classified these, and seized 
in earlier or later writings the hints of ideas more fully developed, 
or most emphatically denied at other epochs; and the genial, vigorous 
English in which he has presented his translation and his comments, 
are all worthy of praise. It is, moreover, interesting to ponder any 
of the peculiarities or abnormal conditions of elevated or conspicuous 
minds, as illustrative of the influence they have exerted upon their 
contemporaries ; but the effect of this work will, unquestionably, be a 
new emotion of wonder at the gullibility of fine intellects; and the 
small and diseased beginnings of many world-wide influences. We 
can accept the phenomena of Swedenborgianism as a powerful protest 
against the philosophy which repudiates consciousness as a guide to 
metaphysical verity, and a vivid embodiment of the tendency which 
runs counter to modern scientific scepticism ; but the same tendency 
has received analogous assistance from all the Spiritualists of America, 
and is thus found in most unworthy, as well as in very noble fellowship. 

The sketch of Jasper Svedborg forms an amusing introduction to 
these volumes. There is a quaintness, a simplicity of faith, an eye to 
the main chance, an obstinacy, a worldliness, and a silly vanity com- 
bined in him, which are curiously reproduced in the life and history of 
his more notorious son. There was a stereotyped formalism in the 
Lutheran Church which had crushed the aspirations and maimed the 
spirit of some of its noblest sons, and which must have lent to the 
= revival considerable attraction for a mind like that of young 

manuel Swedenborg. 

In his early life, we find that a routine of official duties and scientific 
pursuits, as well as silent meditation on the mysteries of nature, and 
shrewd applications of an imperfect science to the arts, occupied his 
chief energies and made him a voluminous author. The philosophy of 
Wolff seemed to him to give a rational interpretation of the universe, 
and the metaphysical principles of that philosopher, he believed to be 
based on a sound foundation. One of Swedenborg’s earliest works, was 
a short treatise on the ‘ Infinite,’ in which he embodied the metaphysics 
and ontology of Wolff. His spirit, however, was groping in the bowels 
of the earth, and the second and third folios of his ‘Opera Philosophica,’ 
printed in 1733, were devoted to ‘ Metallurgy.’ At this period of his 
mental development, though his results differ fundamentally from those 
at which he afterwards arrived, he pursued the most vicious method of 
discovering truth, namely, that of unverifiable assumption, and extrava- 
gant dogmatism. The series of pure speculations on which he then 
pretended to account for the universe, was ultimately given up by him, 
and as our author admits, ‘he catches the soul in the net of the finite 
‘ and material, and discourses over it geometrically and mechanically.’ 
There was no philosophical depth and little ingenuity in these theories, 
which are scarcely more than bald and threadbare assumptions. In his 
search after the soul, he was neither wiser nor more successful: his 
anatomical investigations, instigated by the desire to finger the soul, 
—judged by the laws of sound observation—were unscientific, and he fell 
back on those intangible, metaphysical entities called the ‘ animal spirits,’ 
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as the region where the soul might be hiding itself. His doctrine abo 
the three different kinds of blood; his identification of the ‘ anim 
‘ spirits,’ with the awra of the universe, and of the red globules of blood 
with the universal element of salt, are altogether too fanciful to claim 
attention. In the prospectus, however, of his ‘Animal Kingdom,’ he 


made a great advance towards realising the immateriality of the soul, 


and began to rise out of his hazardous and unsustained hypotheses. If 
he had died at the age of fifty-five, there would have been an end to his 
reputation. His scientific labours would have been forgotten, and his 

d speculations buried with him. Then there was neither scepticism 
nor faith in his soul; his religious life was utterly torpid, and his moral 
nature far from saintly ; while his tendencies were in the direction of 
rationalism, and an extreme and sensual form of the old Monarchian 
doctrine of the Trinity. 

At this period, however, he underwent a most astounding change, of 
which his own ecstatic diary affords the strange, wild, incomprehensible 
record. Mr. White admits, that to the uninitiated, this unique produc- 
tion reads like the imbecile ravings of a madman, but he urges that such 
an impression would not throw any ‘light’ on the abundant interviews 
which this eccentric being is believed to have had with the eternal world, 
and clearly supposes that some truth, some objective reality, was under- 
lying the strange hallucination. After vindicating at some length by 
plausible ad hominem sallies, his right to give the very sounding names 
of reality and divinity to certain abnormal conditions of consciousness, 
he says, we ‘shall proceed to speak of Swedenborg’s intercourse with 
* the unseen world, just as if we were relating his travels to Holland or 
‘England.’ Then, from the 1500 pages of this diary, Mr. White quotes 
enough of the amphibious existence of his hero, in two worlds of nature 
and spirit, to satisfy any lover of the marvellous. The ineffable absurdity 
of these voluminous extracts, if they are treated as anything but a psyco- 
logical phenomenon, or the morbid and often filthy dreams of a delirious 
fancy, is most conspicuous, though in saying so, we must be content to 
encounter the sweeping charge of our author, that by such an opinion 
we are proved to be ‘boors, and absolutely ignorant of the mysterious 
‘inner world of mind.’ The ‘Arcana Celestia,’ laboriously printed in 
eight volumes for-our behoof, is recommended to our ‘ common sense ’ as 
the best interpreter of the mysteries of Swedenborg and Scripture. 
There too, are all kinds of rough guesses at possible universes, dreams 
of creation, and modes of existence or retribution which are produced 
simply by the tyrannous fancy of one enthusiast ; and specimens are 
given by our author of the curious results which his allegorical and 
morbid interpretation of Holy Scripture will produce, exceeding in ex- 
travagance and daring anything that has seen the light between the days 
of Plato and of Ernest de Bunsen. Large space is devoted to his 

uestionable and gross ideas on the relation of the sexes to each other. 
‘hese are of a kind which would sap all public decency, and might 
produce most perilous consequences if only partially acted upon, by 
men of licentious dispositions. They are recorded under protest by 
our author, and are condemned even by him as powerless to remedy 
the miserable practical evils which now flow out of the abuse of the 
sexual passions and relationship. It would be great exaggeration to say 
that there is nothing in Swedenborg worth knowing; that his gorgeous 
dream of Paradise, and of the intercommunion now possible between 
the seen and unseen worlds is only a dream. It may, on the con- 
trary, indicate a direction in, which truth shall one day be realized, 
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yand denote part of the process, by which the new heavens and new earth 
shall supervene upon those which are waxing old, and ready to be 
burned up. Many penetrating glances were thrown by him a 
human life, on Christian Churches, and dogmatic theology. The Sabellian 
hypothesis of the Trinity was galvanised into life, by his vigorous dog- 
matism. A sect has perpetuated his name, and its converts have often 
displayed the eagerness of propagandists for their bran-new faith; 
but we thank Mr. White for em dispelled so much of the glamour 
which invested the name of Swedenborg, and involuntarily shown us the 
essential weakness and incredible folly of the founder of these opinions. 
It is a marvellous fact that England and America should each at the pre- 
sent dey contain more than 4,000 individuals, who can accept the inspira- 
tion of Swedenborg as a trustworty supplement and a sound Hermeneutic 
of Holy Scripture. Among them are men of cultured powers and profound 
acquaintance with modern science and Biblical literature, by some of whom 
huge and self-denying efforts are made to diffuse the savour of his name. 
The personal opinion of such contemporaries as John Wesley and William 
Law, is abundantly justified from the writings thus forced upon our 
consideration. Swedenborgianism will be hereafter classed with Irvingism 
and Mormonism, and with some other attempts made in the new world 
to solve the mystery of the Universe, and to reconstruct society. Mean- 
while, we see the effect of the teaching of this extraordinary man, in such 
a production as that mentioned at the head of this article by Mr. Horace 
Field, who, while not openly acknowledging himself as a disciple of 
Swedenborg, has yet made considerable use of the doctrine of corre- 
—- between the spiritual and material world, and of the 
ogmas touching the Divine attributes and future retribution. The 
depth, fervour, and religious earnestness of this work inspire respect 
and sympathy, The writer evidently throbs and thrills with the agony 
of human life, and with the almost intolerable mystery that it is out 
of Christ and His salvation; but his conception of Christ, of law, and 
of the degree to which the omnipotence, omnipresence, and omniscience 
of Eternal Love swallow up all other personality, lands him in, the most 
extreme Pantheism and Fatalism that we have ever read. The book is 
not to be argued with any more than was Feuerbach’s Essence of 
Christianity. It might be supposed that the author had first been well 
nigh driven to madness by Manisha doubts, and then had suddenly 
conjured them all away, by transforming Ahriman into a shadow of 
Ormuzd, and after the fashion of the Brahmins, deifying as Infinite Love, 
the power of illusion. On Mr. Field’s theory consciousness is the greatest 
cheat, the sanctions of moral law the greatest humbug, and the Omni- 
potent the greatest deceiver in the universe. To us, the most inexplicable 
uzzle is, that he has not renounced his New Testament and accepted the 
‘ig- Veda as his Bible. 


Lives of Indian Officers. Tlustrative of the History of the Civil 
and Military Services of India. By Jonn Witx1am Kaye. 
2 vols. London: A. Strahan & Co. 


Mr. Kaye possesses many special qualifications for the work that he 
has now accomplished. As a cadet, an artillery officer, and an employé, 
he was for many years resident in India. He was a contributor to Indian 
periodical literature, the founder and editor of the Calcutta Review, and 
therefore accustomed to a keen observation and estimate of political 
events. He devoted himself to the study of the history of lodis ; the 
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results of which have been his ‘ History of the War in Affghanistan,’ his 
‘ History of the Sepoy War,’ his ‘ Life of Lord Metcalf,’ &. He was 
mre: acquainted with almost all the subjects of his biographies, and 
20 had the confidence of their respective representatives, so as to have 
had placed at his disposal such correspondence and private papers as 
were necessary, if his sketches were to have any value. For many years 
-he has been gathering from original sources information respecting both 
the public services and the private lives of most of his heroes; the result 
of which were ‘many large manuscript volumes, full of personal corre- 
* spondence, biographical notes,’ &c. The memoirs in the second volume, 
therefore, are all written from original materials ae by relatives or 
friends; while those of the first are all of them enriched by some original 
matter similarly placed at Mr. Kaye’s disposal. Mr. Kaye’s, moreover, is 
a practised me 4 skilful pen. His styleis clear and elegant ; his judgment 
sound, and well-regulated. While he has his own decided opinions on 
Indian politics, he refuses to lend himself to either of the furious polemical 
- parties who usually debate them; he inspires our confidence by his 
manifest endeavour to judge every matter not according to foregone 
conclusions, but according to its own merits. And then he is a devout 
man, entering into full and wholesome a with the religious 
elements which gave such beauty and dignity to the characters of men 
like Arthur Conolly, D’Arcy Todd, Sir Henry Lawrence, and others. A 
man’s religious principles are the most powerful motives of his actions, 
whatever his sphere of life; and for a biographer to scorn or ignore 
these, or not to be in perfect personal sympathy with them, is neither to 
understand his life nor to present it- These qualifications have enabled 
Mr. Kaye to produce a dozen biographies, which are a valuable contri- 
bution, not only to Indian history, but to general literature. They 
originated in a series of papers on our ‘Indian Heroes,’ contributed to 
Good Words. These were necessarily restricted in magnitude, and 
popular in character. They were, however, the basis of this larger 
undertaking. The lives have been almost wholly re-written, and addi- 
tions have eal made to them ‘considerably exceeding in extent the 
‘ whole of the original sketches,’ and occupying some fifteen months of 
additional research, so that what were at first mere outlines, now 
claim to be finished portraits. 

The men selected are, as far as was possible, representative men. Mr. 
Kaye takes credit for himself that the three nationalities, English, 
Scotch, and Irish, have impartially supplied his examples—a merit which 
we hold very cheap. We are wearied of the assiduous and inordinate 
provincialism which attaches importance to such considerations, and we 
should greatly regret it if we thought that a more worthy name had been 

assed over in deference to it. Surely the time has come when it should 
sufficient for any native of the United Kingdom that he is a Briton. 
Again, Mr. Kaye tells us that he has drawn his examples from all the 
. three great presidential divisions of India, which is equally unimportant 
to us. What difference does it make whether a man does a great deed 
in Middlesex or East Lothian P—it is the deed and not the locality that 
we are concerned about. Somewhat more important is it that every 
branch of our Indian service has furnished its representative heroes, 
and that some of the most illustrious of them belonged to the civil 
service. 

As Mr. Kaye has arranged his memoirs in chronological sequence, 
and as many of them were in some parts of their career contemporaries, 
his work may fairly be regarded as a biographical history of India during 
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the last century. It has indeed been impracticable for Mr. Kaye to 
draw a clear boundary line between the provinces of history and bio- 
graphy. The history of a dependent empire like India is necessarily, 
to a large extent, the history of the statesmen who govern it, the diplo- 
matists who determine its conditions, and the warriors who establish 
them—to us especially the history of India must be the history of our 
rule in it—and that contributes the chief biographical elements of the 
men who rule it. Only, in history, the individual recedes, and the 
national event comes into the foreground—the individual is subordinate 
to it. In biography it is the reverse—the public event is subordinate to 
the individual. Mr. Kaye has admirably maintained this distinction. 
We are necessarily told of the course of political events—but only so far 
as they bring out and illustrate the characters of the chief actors. 
History, moreover, gains much from the side lights which biography 
throws upon it. It is striking, almost startling, to see how much historical 
events of the greatest magnitude depend upon the ability, character, and 
even mood of individual men. 

The scenes and circumstances of Mr. Kaye’s heroes being necessarily 
very similar, there is, perhaps, a sense of sameness in the repetition of 
their individual careers; nor do we think Mr. Kaye has always succeeded 
so much as he might have done in presenting their marked individualities. 
There is no mistaking the difference between men like Sir Charles Met- 
calfe and Sir Henry Lawrence—calm, self-contained, sagacious, and mild; 
and men like Neill and Nicholson—impetuous, fiery, intuitive, seeing 
at a glance the thing to be done, impatient—almost insubordinate—if 
restrained from doing it, and when permitted, bursting like a thunder- 
crash upon the enemy. But subtler traits of character are not brought 
out, perhaps the necessary condition of Indian life furnished no illustra- 
tions of them; possibly, Mr. Kaye is too uniformly eulogistic. 

It is not a servers to criticize with any detail a dozen different bio- 
graphies, much less the different political events in which their heroes 
were actors. We can only say that after the first volume, which is devoted 
to the older heroes of our Indian Empire—Lord Cornwallis, Sir J. 
Malcolm, Mountstuart Elphinstone, the Rev. H. Martyn (of most uncom- 
fortable goodness), and Sir C. Metcalf, successively governor of India, 
Jamaica, and Canada—the modern lives resolve themselves entirely into 
two series. In the terrible tragedyof our Affghan expeditions, Alexander 
Burnes, Arthur Conolly, Eldred Pottinger, and D’Arcy Todd were 
actors ; of these the first two were massacred, and Todd fell in the battle 
of Ferozshuhur. 

In the still more terrible tragedy of the Sepoy Rebellion, Sir Henry 
Lawrence, General Neill, and General Nicholson were actors and martyrs ; 
the latter, in his dauntless and rash courage, his —— purpose, his 
contempt for difficulties, and his grand physique, more like a hero of 
Grecian mythology than a modern Englishman. No wonder that he was 
westhignad by the natives as ‘Nikkul Seyn.’ He was, perhaps, the greatest 
soldier that has appeared in our Indian army, Wellington excepted ; and 
had he lived, al circumstances favoured, would have ieft the greatest 
military name. Mr. Kaye has successfully shown that whatever the 
faults of the Old Company’s administration, it produced a race of grand 
heroic men, for which it would be difficult to find a parallel. As English- 
men, we are proud of the high level of wisdom, courage, and goodness 
which our Indian service thus exhibits. It is something for the natives 
of India to have before them such examples of noble-hearted greatness ; 
and many might be added to Mr. Kaye’s selection. 
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Mr. ss a has done his work well. His admirably written and pictu- 
resque volumes will take a permanent place in our literature; they make 
us familiar with the achievements of men of whom we in England know 
too little ; incidentally, they furnish a valuable contribution towards the 
solution of some of the great problems of our government of India, and 
they are full of the inspiration which, received into genial and generous 
ovale, fill them with great purposes, and lead to heroic lives. They should 
have a place in every family library, and be among the prize books of 
every public school. 


Histoire de la Restauration. Par M. Louris pe Caste. 
Tome X. Paris: Michel Lévy. 1867. 


Histoire du Gouvernement Parlementaire. Par M. DuvercIer 
pE Havuranng. Tome VII. Paris: Michel Lévy. 1867. 


Mémoires pour servir &V histoire de mon Temps. Tome VIII. Par 
Guizor. Paris: Michel Lévy. 1867. 


We have pny Sage nae the earlier volumes of two of these important 
works. That of M. de Viel Castel has received the highest literary 
honour which the French Academy confers, i.e., the great prize of 
10,000 francs, instituted by Baron Gobert, for the best work on the 
national history. It has been observed, with no less humour than 
truth, that M. de Viel Castel seems like posterity herself uttering her 
final judgments. He has all her calm impartiality, her somewhat cold 
justice; he appears also to possess her wealth of information, which he 

as drawn from all sources, not those only that are commonly accessible, 
but many also which are contained within the limited circle of private 
memoirs. The inspiring sentiment of the history is a strong love of 
liberty ; but dramatic and picturesque elements are altogether wanting 
in this uniformly calm narration. The new volume comprehends only 
one year of the history of the Restoration (1821 to 1822), but it is a most 
important year, during which the monarchical and priestly reaction 
assumed a definite form under the ministry of M. de Villéle. The 
debates upon the law of the press in 1822, will be read with special 
interest in France on the eve of that session of the legislative body in 
which the same discussion is to be renewed—as though the world had 
remained stationary during the last vy eee years. 

The seventh volume of the history of Parliamentary Government, by 
M. Duvergier de Hauranne, is devoted to the conclusion of the reign 


. of Louis XVIII., and to the anomalous commencement of that of 


Charles X., who, after having, to the great admiration of France, 
abolished the censorship, entered resolutely on a course of reaction, the 
issue of which was to be the overthrow of the eldest branch of the 
Bourbon family. M. Duvergier de Hauranne, like the author noticed 
above, has derived much of his information from sources unknown to the 
public. His narrative is more animated than that of M. de Viel Castel, 
and not at all less impartial. He has treated history in the tone that 
befits it, never firing it the attractions belonging to the controversies 
current in his day. His lively spirit, disposed to be by turns sharp and 
emcee is somewhat under repression in this great work, which 

ill prove a monument of a high order, raised to the honour of free 
institutions. One part of the volume is especially worthy of notice, 
i.e., that which is devoted to the fatal influence of the congregation—a 
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kind of secret society of ultramontane catholicism, which had possessed 
itself of all the avenues to power, and which, by the antipathy that it 
excited in France, effectually contributed to the fall of the dynasty. 
Our contemporary history has been farther enriched this year by the 
eighth volume of M. Guizot’s ‘ Mémoires,’ with which this important work 
is concluded. We cannot too much admire the vigour displayed by this 
illustrious writer, at an age when the most eloquent voices ordinarily 
cease to make themselves heard. Never has M. Guizot shown greater 
strength of mind or force of style than since he closed his eightieth year. 
This beautiful old age, the crown of a pure life, that has been disturbed 
by political storms alone, must command universal respect. M. Guizot 
devotes his latest but still unimpaired powers to the defence of Christ- 
ianity, and of parliamentary government. The volume just published 
treats of the Spanish marriages, and the events which followed the acces- 
sion of Pius IX., up to the Revolution of 1848. It will fill an important 
lace among the documents of this remarkable epoch of the national 
histo , when asudden storm burst over a régime, which had appeared 
to be in full prosperity, no premonitory symptoms having awakened fears 
of the coming catastrophe. It was certain, however, that the vessel had 
a leak somewhere. So slight a cause could never have produced the 
result, had not the system of July 1830, been afflicted with an internal 
unsoundness. This, however, M. Guizot does not tell us. Our own 
opinion is, that the régime which he regrets, and which he so grandly 
describes, was too content with negative virtues, and knew not how to 
give an impulse to the public mind. Oil was wanting to the lamp, and 
therefore it was extinguished at the first breath. That which we cannot 
too much admire in the ‘ Mémoires’ is the author’s calm confidence in 
the future of liberty. But to what, indeed, should we trust in the 
world if not to this, more especially when we see the results that 
follow the government of an individual, and the rocks on which are 
wrecked the nations that are under its control P 


The Family Pen. Memorials, Biographical and Literary, of the 
Taylor Family, of Ongar. Edited by the Rev. Isaac 
Taytor, M.A. London: Jackson, Walford, & Hodder. 


Although the great bulk of the matter these volumes contain has 
appeared previously in other forms, there is fair justification for re- 
publishing both what was out of print, and what has only hitherto seen 
the light in the pages of periodicals. The first volume is biographical, 
including three compositions:—‘ The Family Pen,’ one of the latest 
productions of Isaac Taylor, of Stamford Rivers; a very brief memoir 
of his father, by the Editor,—the precursor of a more extended ‘ Life,’ 
now in preparation ; and a revised edition of the ‘Memoirs and Cor- 
respondence of Jane Taylor,’ which was originally published in 1825. 
The last composition occupies nearly five-sixths of the volume; and is 
of considerable interest, not only as concerning a lady, whose writings 
have stood high in the favour of the young for fifty or sixty years, but 
also as giving an insight into the Nonconforming life, both social and 
literary, of a generation passed away. Engraving was the hereditary 
family profession; and, with other branches of art, was practised by 
three generations, even by those members of the family who distin- 

uished themselves in‘literature. Justly does the most eminent of the 

aylors modestly boast that the family pen has been ‘ moist with ink 
‘ destined for the eye of the compositor,’ for more than eighty years. 
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From a table, in which no mention is made of Charles Taylor, the 
learned and laborious editor of ‘Calmet,’ we find that no fewer than 
ninety separate works have proceeded from the pen of nine of this most 
literary clan ! 

Biographies, even so recent as these, remind us how rapidly times 
change, and their conditions and circumstances become antiquated. It 
is droll to read of the Taylors, then living at Colchester, making pro- 
vision for a retreat to a remote Suffolk village, in case of the invasion 
of the French, who were expected, in 1808, to land on the Essex coast! 
But so it was: a house was partially furnished, and a portion of the 
family transferred ; that, in the worst contingency, the household of the 
Dissenting minister might be removed from the scene of danger. Isaac 
Taylor's testimony to the intellectual character of the last generation of 
Nonconformists, is worth quoting. He says: ‘It is certain that fifty 
‘ years ago, there existed a feeling in, and among, the larger congre- 
‘ gations (perhaps, the smaller also) throughout the midland counties, 
‘which made it a golden time for a popular religious writer,—and 
* especially for a female writer. There was intelligence, there were 
¢ bite of reading, there was the listening to noted preachers—Robert 
‘ Hall, the prince of them—which, altogether, raised some of these 
* societies to a level, as to thought, taste, and knowledge, which no 
‘ other religious communions of the time had reached. . . . Some 
‘very small dissenting congregations, in obscure towns, might then 
‘have been named, within which as many books were annually read, 
‘as would have sufficed for satisfying the intellectual hunger and 
‘ thirst of the “Clergy, Nobility, and Gentry” of a county, for seven 
years.’ 

Of the contents of the second volume, little need be said. It is 
pleasant to meet, after the lapse of peng | years, with such favourites 
of our childhood, as ‘How it strikes a Stranger,’ and ‘Complaints of 
the Dying Year.’ The long story, by Jeffreys Taylor, though evincing 
cleverness and humour, is not a pleasant story to read. The poetry 
in the volume is poor, with the exception of Jane Taylor’s graceful 
* Remonstrance to Time.’ 

We may be permitted to express a hope that the Editor, in his forth- 
coming life of the distinguished author of ‘ Ancient Christianity,’ will 
follow, if possible, the example of his father, in the memoir of Jane 
Taylor, allowing the subject of the biography to speak largely for 
himself, by means of his own letters and other documents from his 
industrious pen. 


Memoir of Thomas Drummond, R.E., F.R.A.S., Under Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 1835—1840. By Joun 
F. McLennan, M.A. Edinburgh: Edmonston & Douglas. 


Mr. Drummond was the scion ot an ancient but impoverished family. 
His mother, left a widow with four children and an embarrassed estate, 
which ultimately produced about £120 a year, had of course great 
difficulties in providing for her family. She settled at Musselburgh, 
where Thomas received his earlier education, and where unhappily he 
had a harsh schoolmaster, much given to favouritism. He was, how- 
ever, fortunate enough to interest Professor Jardine, who undertook to 
give him lessons, and afterwards gladdened the mother by saying, ‘ John 
* Wilson and your Tom are the cleverest boys I ever had under my charge.’ 
After attending classes in Edinburgh University he received, through the 
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influence of friends, a cadetship at Woolwich, whither he went in 1813. 
The bullying system made this at first extremely irksome to him—he 
was, moreover, half starved; but some family friends and his own 
remarkable abilities, especially in mathematics, secured his rapid pro- 
gress. At his first examination he stood first on the mathematical list, 
and second in the academy ; and in 1815 he received an appointment to 
the Royal Engineers. He invented a pontoon, which was not at first 
regarded with favour, and he had serious thoughts of going to the bar. 
He was, however, appointed to the Ordnance survey, and found himself 
engaged in congenial occupation. For some years he was employed in 
the triangulation of the three kingdoms, and in connection with this work 
his inventive genius hit upon the two great scientific discoveries with 
which his name is connected, viz., the Drummond Light, and the Helio- 
stat, an apparatus for the continuous reflection of the sun’s rays from 
point to point. To scientific men, the account of these discoveries, and 
of the experiments that preceded them, which Mr. McLennan gives, will 
be read with great interest. His reputation as a devoted officer and an 
accomplished scientific man was now established. He exhibited his light 
to the King, and dined with him at Brighton. The versatile and inqui- 
sitive mind of Lord Brougham, then Chancellor, sought acquaintance 
with the discoverer, who was invited to dine with the former at Bellen- 
den Ker’s, and to exhibit his light. ‘The Chancellor was in great spirits, 
‘and talked the whole time. After returning to the drawing-room I 
‘displayed the light, at which they expressed great admiration, though 
‘the Chancelior seemed greatly afraid of his eye, and could hardly be 
‘ persuaded to look at it. I spied him, however, peeping at a corner, and 
‘immediately turned the reflector full upon him; but he fled instanter.’ 
Drummond was appointed to the Boun a“ Commission of the Reform 
Bill of 1832, and placed at its head. This brought him into connection 
with political life, and furnished occasion for the development of his great 
political abilities. It led to his abandonment of chemistry and mathe- 
matics. He became private secretary to Lord Althorp, then Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, had a pension conferred upon him, and was made 
Under Secretary for Ireland, under Lord Mulgrave. He ‘ Discovered’ the 
classic formula of aristocratic obligation, ‘ Property has its duties as well 
as its rights,’ which occurs in a letter to the Tipperary magistrates ; 
which excited great attention at the time, as one of several very able 
state papers which proceeded from Mr. Drummond’s pen. He devised 
various schemes for the improvement of Ireland; won a high reputation 
for statesmanlike sagacity and administrative ability, and died of over- 
work—almost his last words being ‘I die for Ireland,’—at the early age 
of forty-three. His death was regarded by all parties as a national loss. 
Mr. Drummond was one of those men who singularly combine great 
ability and great perseverance with high public feeling. Whatever he 
devoted himself to, he was sure of more than the success of ordin 
men. In congenial pursuits he invariably attained pre-eminence. His 
mechanical genius exhibited itself in early childhood. Whatever went 
wrong, ‘ from the roasting-jack upwards, the appeal was to Tommy to put 
‘it right.’ His determination was shown when he left Edinburgh for 
Woolwich. Taking his University certificates, he threw them into the 
fire, saying, ‘If I do not earn a better character than that, I don’t deserve 
it.’ Had he continued his devotion to science, he would doubtless have 
taken a high place among the discoverers of his age; and had his life 
been spared, Ireland might have been delivered from many of her present 
difficulties. Myx. McLennan has done his work well; notwithstanding a 
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certain ponderousness of style and manner, his good sense and intelli- 
gence bring out very satisfactorily the salient points in the character and 
career of a very remarkable man. 


The Life of Cari Ritter, late Professor of Geography in the 
University of Berlin. By W. L. Gage, Editor of ‘ Ritter’s 
‘Sinaitic Peninsula and Palestine,’ &c. London and 
Edinburgh : William Blackwood & Sons. 


Mr. Gage is singularly well-fitted for the difficult task he has under- 
taken. He combines a large acquaintance with the theme of Ritter’s 
work, with a reverence almost filial and quite enthusiastic for the map. 
He has shown avery commendable reticence and unusual power of con- 
densation in the compilation of this very interesting volume, which is 
eminently successful in realizing its author’s purpose, that of creating 
a kindly and tender, if not intense, interest in the great teacher whose 
moral influence and Christian life have done so much for the intellec- 
tualism of Germany. We cannot in this brief notice, discriminate the 
work of Ritter from that of Humboldt, or the theory of Ritter from 
that of Buckle ; but we think Mr. Gage would Par had pardoned, if 
he had devoted a chapter or two to the elucidation of some of the 
distinctive geographical principles, on which Ritter laid such heavy 
stress. Our author has, however, contented himself with presenting to 
us a series of brilliant sketches of the life-work of his hero, and is more 
anxious to portray the building up of his intellectual and moral life, than 
the development of his fundamental ideas. The record of the self-culture 
involved in Ritter’s self-sacrificing devotion to the interests of his young 
pupils at Frankfort, is of profound interest to every student and to 
every teacher. The delicate hints afforded of his private life and many 
friendships, the various allusions and partial analysis given of that 
magnum opus which may have been the prototype of dear old Mr. Caxton’s 
laborious ideal, and the fine heartfelt testimony to Ritter’s sincere appre- 
ciation of Evangelic truth, give the volume a specific charm, and secure 
our best commendation. The perusal of the 240 pages into which Mr. Gage 
has skilfully compressed his work, leaves upon our minds the impression 
with which he concludes it: ‘ Such lives as Bunsen’s, Mendelssohn’s, 
‘ Perthe’s and Ritter’s, cannot be spent in vain; and in Germany, just 
* as it would be in England or America, they are all the more influen- 
‘ tial for not being professionally ecclesiastical. What the strength of 
* Tennyson is to England, and the purity of Longfellow is to America, 
‘ the avowed recognition of Christianity in Ritter, a man of science, is 
‘ to Germany ; and only those who have closely watched the influence of 
‘ such men on their age, know how unspeakably great it is.’ In treating 
elsewhere of recent explorations in Palestine, considerable reference is 
made to the portion of the Erdkunde which Mr. Gage has himself 
translated for the Messrs. Clark. 


Memoirs of William Edmondstoun Aytoun, D.C.L. By Tuko- 
porE Martin. With an Appendix. London and Edin- 
BURGH: William Blackwood and Sons. 


The identity of style, feeling, and tone, as well as of sentiment, which 
sometimes pervades a literary staff, is a curious psychological phenomenon. 
The ‘ Rejected Addresses’ of Horace and James Smith show how easily 
the trick of any one great writer may be caught by a clever littérateur ; 
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but it is not so easy for a number of men to discipline their individual 
peculiarities into conformity with an ideal style, so that concerning an 
given article it may confidently be said that is the article, not of Smit 
nor Brown, but of the Times, the Spectator, the Saturday Review, or 
Blackwood ; and yet a Scotchman is not more manifest in his nationality, 
nor a certain class of writers in their belongings. It is, we suppose, a 
trick not difficult to catch, if one tries; but it is surprising that so many 
very clever men should try, and so successfully as in some degree to merge 
their individuality in it. 7 

We all know the Blackwood style; it is peculiar not only to High 
Toryism,—but it is passionate, rollicking, sentimental, audacious, savage 
—not only affecting, but apparently really believing in the Jacobitism 
of the past and the Protectionism of the present. ary Stuart, Charles 
II., Claverhouse, and Archbishop Sharpe are its historical heroes; 
the Duke of Wellington, the Duke of Richmond, Lord George Bentinck, 
and Mr. Disraeli are its political leaders. Itself in the midst of an 
enlightened, liberal, and almost radical population, that refuses to return 
to Parliament a single helper of the good cause, it is intensely and 
rabidly Tory. In the midst of a Presbyterian faith, hating prelacy, and 
even in its narrowest sections falling very far short of its intolerance, it 
shouts and throws up its cap for Church and King more loudly and madl 
than even the old Quarterly itself. Like neophytes within the Church, this 
auxiliary without it is more fervent, more extreme, more rabid, than the 
whole English press, the whole bench of bishops, or the whole of the 
‘Church Union.’ It is a curious — and is as entertaining as 
Punch. It is curious, too, that, from Scott to Aytoun, so many of the 
literary men of Scotland should, in such striking contrast with their 
brethren in England, have so given themselves up to high Toryism. Is 
it one of the tetientioen of that ‘note of provincialism’ of which Matthew 
Arnold speaks? Certainly it is a strange anachronism, and indicates a 


melancholy obtuseness to the growth of enlightened principles and. 


beliefs. Galileo would fare badly with gentlemen in whose eyes neither 
Cobden nor Gladstone can find favour. While Tories in England yield 
to convictions sooner or later, or appear to do so, Tories in Scotland 
never do. When we would for awhile see how modern experiences can 
be grafted upon medieval principles, we go not to the Standard, or 
the Quarterly, but to Blackwood. Aytoun may be regarded as about 
the last of the school, an occasional Blackwood—raving or two notwith-. 
standing. Professor Wilson was its Corypheus—and Lockhart, and 
Hogg, and Hamilton, and Alison its chorus. 

Aytoun, however, was by far the least gifted of his brotherhood: there 
is more of fervour in his fury, more. glitter in his lightning. An able, 
clever littérateur, throwing off sparkling sketches and epigrammatic 
verses, he will take no permanent place in British literature. His more 
ambitious attempts, both in poetry and fiction, were failures. ‘ Bothwell’ 
is an unreadable monologue ; ‘ Norman Sinclair’ falls between the two 
stools of autobiography and fiction, and has been already quietly con- 
signed to the trunk-maker’s. His ‘ Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers,’ his best 
work, are a watery imitation of Macaulay’s ‘ Lays of Ancient Rome,’ 
redeemed neither by inspirations of moral heroism or of poetical genius. 
Some of his magazine trifles are sparkling and amusing, and evince con- 
siderable powers of humour and satire, but not one of them has left 
its mark, or secured an existence more permanent than that of ordinary 
serial literature; better than most, they are not fro enough to enter 
into the circle of things which men will not willingly let die. Asa 
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political writer, Aytoun was an anachronism, a lingering believer in old 
pagan faiths which have been superseded by a higher religion. — 
anatics will now render to a ‘hitigste woman like Mary Stuart suc 


aes worship as Aytoun rendered, or resent the more enlightened, © 


ealthy reprobation of a man like Thackeray. It needs the glamour of 


a genius like Scott’s to make even a sentimental admiration of the Stuarts } 


and their principles endurable. As men now judge, they are a treason 
against the rights of man. Aytoun’s life was uneventful. The son of a 
Scottish advocate, he followed his father’s profession, not very success- 
fully, gave himself chiefly to literature, became Professor of Rhetoric in 
the University of Edinburgh, was rewarded by Lord Derby for his advo- 
eacy of Tory principles with the shrievalty of Orkney, married the 
daughter of Professor Wilson, secured the esteem of all who knew him 


as an accomplished honourable man, lived the life of a hard-working } 


literary man, and died greatly respected, but leaving no conscious blauk 
beyond his own social circle. 

r. Martin was his personal friend, and writes his memoir with deli- 
eacy and good taste, but he seems sorely to have felt the lack of materials 
wherewith to eke out a volume, much more a hero. One-half the volume, 
therefore, consists of extracts or analyses of Aytoun’s works, several 

ieces being given in their entireness. Mr. Martin would have done 
etter had he chosen a smaller canvas. Neither the history nor the 


writings of Aytoun awaken much interest. We feel for him a kindly but } 


somewhat languid esteem—nothing more. He was clever and showy— 
not great. 


Histoire de la Terreur. Par Mortimer Ternaux. 
volume. Paris: Michel Lévy. 1866. 

Memoires inédits de Pétion, Bazot et Barbaroux publiés. Par 
C. Daunan. Paris: Henri Plon, imprimeur. 1866. 

Le tribunal révolutionnaire de Paris ouvrage composé d’apreés les 
documents originaux. Par CAMPARDON. 


The French Revolution is continually being made the subject of 


assiduous researches. After a few grand histories, all more or less 
founded on preconceived ideas and animated by a party spirit, after the 
philosophical treatises of a De Tocqueville and a Quinet, and innume- 
rable private memoirs, we are still daily witnessing the appearance of 
new attempts to bring to light either some one hero in the great conflict, 
some particular turn in the drama, or some special side of the history 
which is to be looked at apart from the rest, that it may be seen in 
stronger relief. And this search, extensive, minute, and persistent as 
it is, must result in a very complete acquaintance with an epoch truly 
unique in the annals of the modern world, in which good and evil alike 
assumed gigantic proportions. We may have more to say about it 
another time. We must now content ourselves with drawing attention 
to some of the more recent works upon this inexhaustible subject. 

The unedited memoirs of Pétion, followed by those of Bazot and 


Barbaroux, immediately succeeded a complete edition of the memoirs of | 


Madame Roland. In the latter, we find her painting a life-like portrait 
of the bloated figure of the famous Pétion—King Pétion as he was 
called in the Royalist camp, on account of his noisy popularity. In 
spite of the prominent part which he acted among the Girondist party, 
he never rose above mediocrity, and his self-indulgence was carried 
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to a most insane extreme. This tribune, who made so much noise, 
was in reality a villain, entirely self-engrossed, and believing that, like 
a tragedy queen, he drew all hearts after him. In proof of this, 
witness that fragment in his memoirs in which he imagines that the 
Princess Elizabeth had been captivated by his rubicund face as seen in 
the carriage in which he was bringing the king back from Varennes. 
His tragical end hardly saves him from an immortality of ridicule. 
Bazot and Barbaroux afford us much more that is interesting than does 
this old Girondist mayor. 

Le tribunal révolutionnaire de Paris is a most curious book. The 
author transports us to the sittings of that terrible tribunal created by 
the Gironde, in the vain hope that it would be moderated by the influence 
of the Montagnards, but which became for above three years the con- 
stant purveyor for the guillotine. This was legalized murder. The 
iniquity of these cruel judges, the creatures of Robespierre, appears all 
the more odious, because veiled under the hypocrisy of legal forms. The 


learned archeologist has neglected nothing that could = minute pre-, 
Cc 


cision to his narrative. The wheels of the bloody machine roll day b 
day within our view. The hateful farce of the mock trials, and still 
more mock deliberations, is fully set forth. The illustrious victims— 
from Queen Marie Antoinette to the Girondists; from Charlotte 
Corday to Danton and Camille Desmoulins, pass one by one before our 
eyes. The file of cases, which were all judged without being pleaded, is 
dug up from the dust to which it had been consigned. The terror of 
the Revolution equalled the Inquisition in the summary violence of its 
proceedings. Nothing can be more salutary than a book such as this, 
at a time when Jacobinism finds bold apologists who venture to assert 
that all that was done in the interest of demagogy deserves our 
admiration. 

DT Histoire de la Terreur, by M. Mortimer Ternaux, is not, like the 
work just noticed, a simple monograph. It is an immense repertory of 
the whole revolutionary period, remarkable especially for the numerous 
unedited documents of which the learned historian has availed himself. 
This is not history in grand costume presenting some great period as a 
whole, illuminated by general notions; it is rather anecdotal history, 
detailed, complete, inexorably exact. M. Mortimer Ternaux is the 
Bénédictine of the French Revolution ; its most conscientious and in- 
telligent annalist. It has been given him already to rectify more than 
one accredited error, and to bring some important facts into their true 
light. He has not been satisfied with official documents, which are too 
often but authorized lies, especially during times of fierce party 
strife. He has also laid under contribution all the journals, great and 
small, of the period, the annals of clubs, and the archives of that famous 
corporation in Paris which held the Convention in check, and often 
imposed on it its own arbitrary will. The volume which M. Mortimer 
Ternaux devotes to the massacres of September has produced a great 
sensation, for in it he brings into strong light that frightfal crime which 
was the St. Bartholomew of demagogy. He shows us the pretended 
judges of the people, ‘their feet bathed in blood, and their hands in 
* their pockets,’ that is to say, at once robbers and assassins. The whole 
trial of Louis XVI. is contained in the fifth and last volume: we await 
the following one with impatience. This history of the Terreur is a most 
important work, indispensable to all who would thoroughly understand 
our great revolutionary drama. 
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Auguste et sa Famille. Par Bruit. Paris. 1867. 


M. Beulé, Secretary to the Academy of Fine Arts, gave, during the 
past winter, a course of lectures upon ‘ Augustus and his Family,’ which 
produced a very great sensation. These lectures he has just now pub- 
lished. A keen erudition is pressed into the service of strong political 
feeling, for the portraits traced by the author with a masters hand 
belong rather to the present than the past. A professed treatise on 
antiquity is turned into a cutting and effective pamphlet of the day— 
Inde ore. Hence the success of the book, at a time when the friends of 
liberty are attacked on all sides, and with every variety of weapon. 


POLITICS, SCIENCE, AND ART. 


Life and Work at the Great Pyramid during the months of 
January, February, March, and April, 1865 ; with a Discus- 
sion of the Facts <Ascertained. By C. Piazzi Smyrtu, 
F.R.8.8S. L. and E. 3vols. Edinburgh: Edmonston and 
Douglas. 


If the good of a man’s work were limited by his purposes, we should 
look upon the time, money, and labour spent by a man like Professor 
Smyth upon these three big volumes, with something of dismay ; but the 
facts which the patient investigation of a philosopher determines are not 
necessarily connected with the theories whieh are deduced from them. 
Professor Smyth has made a substantial addition to our knowledge of 
these famous structures; and making allowance for the slight obliquity 
of vision which his foregone conclusions manifestly caused, his three 
volumes are a noble cyclopedia of Pyramid facts and figures. His book ~ 
contributes more to an accurate knowledge of the structure and history 
of the Pyramids, especially of the largest, than all other books put 
together. He is perfectly justified in affirming that his patient and 
minute examination has resulted ‘altogether in a greater number of | 
‘ original and scientific observations of the Great Pyramid being obtained 
: a brought home than had ever been accumulated before.’ 

The facility and entireness with which even minds of a high order, 
great in scientific requirement, and acute in scientific perception, sur- 
render themselves to crotchets or fancies, is one of the phenomena 
of our nature, which is as unaccountable as it is indubitable. The 
power to discover and analyse facts, and to determine their scien- 
tific value, is a faculty very different from that which estimates their 
evidential bearing and value. Judicial — is not always found 
in conjunction with even eminent analytical power; when, for instance, 
a strong emotional temperament is religious, the judgment of facts 
that have a possible bearing upon religious questions is often un- 
consciously and powerfully influenced. Professor Smyth affords a 
remarkable illustration of the way in which even a shinier may 
surrender himself to a religious idea, and permit it to guide all his 
researches, and influence all his conclusions. It is not often that so 
much acute observation, so much intellectual ingenuity, and so much 
self-denying labour, are connected with a theory so fanciful, and with 
inferences so rash. Written by inferior men, books like the two which 
he has devoted to the Great Pyramid would simply provoke laughter; 
written by a man so learned and scientific as Mr. Smyth, they excite 
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wonder. Like the ingenious interpretations of the Sinaitic inscriptions 
by Mr. Forster, Mr. Smyth’s interpretation of the Great Pyramid, 
although founded on scientific observations infinitely more acute and 
patient, must be set down as the dream of a religious enthusiast. It is 
not enough that his theory is not easily disproved. This is the case with 
many theories that are nevertheless indubitably false: for instance, it is 
not easy to disprove the negro theory that all men were created black, or 
to refute the argument that among negroes you never meet with blue 
eyes and light hair, while among whites you often meet with black eyes 
and dark hair, presumably traces of original blackness. Neither is 
mere coincidence proof. Remarkable, therefore, as the scientific 
measurements and facts of the great Pyramid may be, the leap from 
these to their supernatural inspiration, as Divine standards of cosmical 
weight and measure, is a tremendous one, and demands very conclusive 
positive proof. 

We feel all the more bound to repudiate the rash inferences of men 
like Mr. Forster and Professor Smyth in favour of revealed religion, 
inasmuch as we sternly refuse to admit analogous inferences of men 
like Dr. Darwin, Mr. Tyndale, and others, in contravention of it. We 
do not for a moment impugn the scientific character or the ascer- 
tained facts of any of these gentlemen. A man of such learning and 
power of observation as the Astronomer Royal of Scotland demands 
ar tful hearing for whatever he may say, and implicit credence 
for whatever facts he may affirm as having himself conclusively ascer- 
tained. But scientific facts are one thing, theological inferences from 
them are another ; with the latter only we presume to deal. 

From the very nature of the case, Professor Smyth’s theory is a pure 
hypothesis. No record of the Great Pyramid, of the Bible, or of an 
authenticated revelation, affirms its inspiration. Professor Smyth's 
conclusions rest solely upon his personal conviction that the coincidences 
between the admeasurements of the Great Pyramid and certain cosmical 

uantities are so extraordinary that it is impossible for them to be 
ortuitous ; in legendary times, the devil would have been credited with 
them ; with more devoutness, but equal gratuitousness, Professor Smyth 
attributes them to Jehovah; and he thus brings mathematics and mysti- 
cism, archeology and theology into strange and unexpected conjunction. 
The intense belief of the Professor’s former book, ‘Our Inheritance in 
the Great Pyramid,’ prepared us for the conclusions of this. We 
expected, before we opened it, to find every additional fact contributing 
to the startling theory, or, as in the case of the new discoveries connected 
with the porphyry coffer, ingeniously shown to be not incompatible with 
it. The common characteristic of true science is, that it encounters 
ee which, for awhile, sorely perplex and seem to contradict it, 

ut which ultimately yield to advancing knowledge, and become the most 
powerful attestations. Had Professor Smyth’s book left us one or two 
of these intractable phenomena, we might have had more faith: his 
ingenuity makes his proofs too facile. 

Generally speaking, the theory is that the dimensions of the Great 

ramid were suggested and controlled in a supernatural way ; so that just 
as the Bible furnishes mankind with a Divine standard of religious faith, 
the Great Pyramid furnishes a Divine standard of measure. The author, 
or rather chief formulator of this theory, is the late Mr. John Taylor, of 
Kensington, who, in. 1859, published a volume entitled ‘ The Great 
Pyramid; why was it built, and who built it?’ Mr. Taylor was a 
bookish recluse, one of those ingenious men who are always squaring 
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circles. He speculated on the authorship of Junius ; on Greek Particles, 
in which he fancied some important theological principles were to be 
found; on the Number of the Beast; on Currency Questions, &c., the 
enumeration of itself sufficiently indicating the bias of his mind. Only 
he was a deeply religious man, and instead of his speculations leading 
him to wild theories of scepticism, they led him to wild theories of belief. 

Mr. Taylor imbued Professor Smyth with his theory of the Great 
Pyramid, and laid it upon him in a dying injunction, that he should 
prosecute further investigations in order to its establishment. 

Provided, therefore, with instruments of accuracy and power, greater 
than had previously been employed, including a carefully constructed 
clinometer for taking the inclination of the passages, and the famous 
Playfair alt-azimuth instrument for testing the angles of the structure, 
the Professor, with great enthusiasm and diligence, self-denial and scien- 
tific care, set himself to work to examine and measure every accessible 
part of the Pyramid. These volumes record the result. 

It is to be regretted that restrictions imposed by the authorities, the 
inevitable difficulties caused by oriental supineness and ignorance, and the 
limitation of the Professor's time and resources, prevented the examina- 
tion being so thorough and complete as could have been desired. Still 
avast amount of interesting information has been gathered. ‘The 
* portion newly added,’ says the Professor, ‘amounts to a larger mass of 
: Potemid detail than was ever before discussed in a serious manner.’ 

‘Lhe first volume, although singularly rough and careless in style, 
gives an interesting account of the expedition; of the negotiations for 
the accomplishment of its purposes; of domestic accommodation and 
habits of the Professor and his wife during their sojourn for two months 
in an old tomb; of his troubles with the Arabs; and of his annoyances 
from vociferous and dust-raising tourists. We have read the latter with 
some compunctions, for we ourselves were un!ortunate enough to disturb 
him in the application of his clinometer in the Grand Gallery. The only 
reparation we can make is to bear witness to the courteous and philo- 
sophic patience with which he bore our interruption and replied to our 
questions. Asa simple narrative of Egyptian travel, this volume will 
amply repay perusal. The second volume is entirely filled with admeasure- 
ments, linear and angular, geometrical and astronomical, measures of 
heat, &c. “The third volume sums up the results, and deduces inferences ; 
= contributes also an important chapter of notes on Great Pyramid 

istory. 

Concerning the admeasurements, we will only say—first, that from the 
necessary conditions of the case, the broken condition of the Pyramid 
especially, stripped of its casing-stones, and piled round its base with 
drifted sand, the result of even the most painstaking science must 
necessarily be indeterminate and vague, as indeed is proved by the 

= discrepancies of the most competent and conscientious observers. 
ow, as Professor Smyth’s theories depend in the first instance upon 
the nicest accuracy of admeasurement, even to two or three places 
of decimals, and as he has sometimes to reconcile conflicting admeasure- 
ments by striking a mean, the basis upon which his theory of inspired 
measures rests is, to say the least, perilously precarious. Next, while 
Professor Smyth's scientific competence and good faith are equally beyond 
all reasonable doubt, his 4 priori conviction is so enthusiastic, not to say 
fanatical, that it is impossible to avoid the suspicion of unconscious bias 
even in the determination of angles. And, further, that even on the 
assumption of perfect accuracy in the admeasurements, the theory is not 
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only not demonstrated. but is contradicted in important particulars by 
the figures themselves. 

The entire Pyramid theory advocated by Professor Smyth assumes 
that its builders had an accurate knowledge of the earth’s axis of rota- 
tion, of the earth’s mean density, and of its mean temperature. Now, 
whatever the dimensions of the Pyramid, we have no possibility of 
testing their correspondence to the earth’s polar axis, inasmuch as the 
latter never has and never can be accurately measured—it can only be 
inferred from surface admeasurements and observations; and these so 
vary, that Professor Smyth is driven to take a mean, which he fixes at 
500,500,000 English inches. It is hardly necessary to say that a mean of 
conflicting admeasurements is a very vague result of supernatural inspira~ 
tion, and a very rude scientific basis for a metrical standard. The theory 
rests upon the assumption that the vertical height of the Pyramid is to 
the perimeter of its base as is the radius of a circle to its circumference. 

.The first condition of proof, therefore, is the determination of the exact 
height and base of the Pyramid. We should have expected that to 
this Professor Smyth would bend his first and most earnest attention. 
He appears, however, to have done but little towards this end, the accumu- 
lated sand being the great difficulty. At length, owing to the unexpected 
aid of Messrs. Aiton and Inglis, who brought a number of navvies, 
employed upon the Suez Canal, ‘the original corner sockets’ still 
bearing chisel marks, ‘clearly cut in the solid and monotholite rock of 
‘ the hill,’ were laid bare. Two of these sockets had been uncovered by 
the French in 1799; the other two ‘ had never been} seen by mortal eye 
‘ for the last 4,000 years at least.’ 

Professor Smyth was furnished with the results of Mr. Inglis’s ad- 
measurements; but instead of exact identity, the lengths of the four 
sides, from socket to socket, are respectively 9,120; 9,114; 9,102; and 
9,102 British inches: total, 36,438. The sockets, moreover, are not 
upon the same horizontal level, the south-eastern being 13°6 inches below 
the north-eastern, the north-western 4°2 inches, and the south-western 
5°6 inches above it; it is necessary, therefore, again to take a mean 
level for the sockets; this gives a vertical height of 5,857 inches: the 
proportion, therefore, will stand thus : 

5,857 : 36,438 :: 1: 6221 

The exact proportion of the radius of a circle to its circumference is as 
unity is to 6°28318; no very close approximation to identity for the pur- 
pose demanded. And yet. inasmuch as, according to Sir John Herschel, 
the Egyptians had no differential calculus, Professor Smyth not unrea- 
conihlg regards the discovery of these proportions by the Egyptian 
builders as very extraordinary. 

The next interesting fact is the determination of the standard of length 
employed in the construction of the Great Pyramid. Professor Smyth 
somewhat arbitrarily selects 366 as a probable divisor for the circumfer- 
ence of a circle, the analogy supposed—it being, disregarding fractions, 
the number of days in a year. He applies this divisor, or in his cor- 
rected estimate 365-25, to the dimensions of the Pyramid ; the result of 
which gives 25°03 British inches; a multiple which not only records the 
number of days in a year, but which is equal to one five-millionth of 
the earth’s axis of rotation as above determined. ‘This, then, was the 
grand cosmical standard linear measure of the Great Pyramid, and 
it nearly corresponds to the sacred cubit of the Jews, and was the 
standard measure of Noah’s ark. For practical purposes, this smaller 
measure was again divided inte twenty-four units, each of which closely 
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approximates to our English inch, i.e., 1:00099, or one-five-hundred- 
millionth of the earth’s axis of rotation. Thus we arrive at the 
inspired British inch, which is a Divine entrustment; the irreligious- 
ness of the French metrical system consisting in the profane attempt 
to substitute a unit of length, which is not a component part of the 
earth’s axis of rotation, but the one-ten-millionth of a quadrant of the 
earth’s circumference. Why a measure derived from the earth’s cir- 
cumference should be more irreligious than one derived from its axis 
of rotation, we are not told; but surely this again is a very rough and 
occult process for determining so delicate a standard as that of measure. 
Similarly the theory of measures of weight and capacity is laid down— 
‘ This theory is, shortly, as regards the kind of standards now under dis- 
* cussion, that a cubic space is to be formed with its sides having a length 
* equal to the one-ten-millionth of the earth’s axis of rotation, or fifty 
‘pyramid inches. A tenth part of such space—12,500 cubic inches 
: a eeably with the Coptic interpretation of the name of Pyramid) [ pyr 
* “ division,” and met“ ten” ] is then to be filled with matter of the mean 
* density or specific gravity of the earth as a whole. In which case, such 
‘a mass will form the grand weight standard of the Pyramid; while the 
‘ space occupied by an equal weight of pure water, at a given temperature, 
*‘ will form the grand capacity standard of the Great Kyrenia, or, as we 
‘ believe, will represent, and be represented by the cubic contents of the 
* hollow of the coffer,’ i.e., of the porphyry coffer in the king’s chamber. 
The first requisite, therefore, is to determine the mean density and the 
mean temperature /f the earth. The next is to determine the exact dimen- 
sions of the porphyry coffer, which the uninitiated profanely designate a 
sarcophagus. ‘hs to the earth’s mean density, it is well known that the 
highest authorities differ, Professor Airy fixing it as high as 6565 times 
that of water, and Sir Henry James as low as 5°316; Mr. Bailey at 
5°675. How would Professor Smyth reconcile the difference between 
Airy’s last memoir and Newton’s extraordinary guess—if guess it may 
be called? ‘It is,’ he says, ‘so exceedingly dificult to man, that 
* modern science is hardly sure of being right in the units’ place of it ; 
‘and is quite incompetent as yet to speak positively of its tenths, 
‘ hundredths, or thousandths’ (vol. iii. p. 158). So he is guilty of a 
huge petitio principii, and says, ‘hundreds of years may pass awa 
* before even the best philosophers will have determined from the earth, 
‘what a very moderate man may determine from the coffer; and he 
therefore arbitrarily fixes upon 5°70, that being the number requisite 
for his theory. Equally undetermined is the earth’s mean temperature. 
The theory requires 68° Fahrenheit, ‘five cubic inches of matter of 
‘the density of 5°70 at the temperature of 68° Fahrenheit, that being 
‘one-fifth the interval between the freezing and boiling point of water.’ 
But is there no difference between the temperature required by the 
theory and the temperature determined by the facts? The lowest 
temperature of Professor Smyth’s own residence in Egypt during four 
winter months was 743°. The next question is the dimensions of the 
porphyry coffer. It is admitted that in other Pyramids the corre- 
| acon. coffer in the central chamber is a sarcophagus, intended for 
e mummy of the king whose monument it is. Their ordinary con- 
struction is a rectangular box with grooves on three sides, the fourth 
side my | level with them, for the admission of a sliding lid, and 
with pin-holes for fixing the same. The coffer in the Great Pyramid, 
it was contended, could not have been a a inasmuch as no 
such grooves or pin-holes were to be traced in it. No former explorers, 
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except Vyse and Perring, seem to have noticed the indications of an 
actual groove in the coffer. It is indicated in the illustrations to their 
great work; but no remark upon it is made in the letter-press. Trust- 
ing to the descriptions and drawings of the French savans, who seem 
hate aimed at pictures beautiful in execution and striking in effect, 
rather than at accuracy of detail, Professor Smyth, in his former 
book, insisted upon the wonderful workmanship of this famous coffer. 
He described it as a lidless box, with sides of equal height, depth, 
and thickness throughout, ‘a rectangular figure of pure mathematical 
‘form,’ or, as Greaves describes it, ‘ two cubes finely set together, and 
‘ hollowed within.’ In harmony with the structural Ae of ‘ fives,’ this 
lidless coffer was a five-sided vessel, and could not have been otherwise. 
‘ That is at once an explanation why all the searching of all the nations 
‘ of the world during the last five hundred years has never been able to 
‘ find that coffer’s fancied lid. A lid would have been a sixth side.’ 

What must then have been Professor Smyth’s surprise and con- 
sternation on discovering a ‘feature, which appeared at first of most 
‘revolutionary character, viz., the western side of the coffer is, 
‘ through almost its entire length, rather lower than the other three ; 
‘and these have grooves inside, or the remains of grooves once 
*eut into them, about an inch or two below their summits, and on 
‘a level with the western edge; in fact, to admit a sliding sarco- 
‘phagus cover or lid; and there were the remains of three fixing 
‘ pin-holes on the western side for fastening such cover into its place’ 
(vol. i. p. 85). We do not wonder that he adds, ‘the import of all this 
* struck us almost dumb for atime.’ A less enthusiastic theorist would have 
had his dreams dispelled by such an untoward fact. Not so the redoubt- 
able Professor. If facts. will not sustain his theory, his theory must 
interpret the facts. So he at once sets himself to work to demonstrate 
that the original state of the coffer has been altered by the cutting 
of the ledge, which ‘ modification must have been worked in the coffer 
‘in the course of the present century!’ But Professor Smyth is 
encouraged and reassured by finding that when the coffer is measured, 
as if the ledge had never been cut away, its cubical contents are 
71,317 Pyramid inches, only 1-1000th more than the theory demands. 
We wish, however, that instead of ‘Pyramid’ inches he had given us 
the result in British inches. The dimensions finally determined by 
Professor Smyth, after allowance for the groove, chipping away of 
edges, irregularities of angles, &c., are, in British inches, length, 77-93 ; 
breadth, 26°73; depth, 34°34, or in Pyramid inches 77°85, 26-70, and 
34°31 respectively, which give as the cubic contents 71,317 Pyramid 
inches. The ‘ a _— * result in Pyramid inches (we wish 
Professor Smyth had worked out the result in British inches) being 
71,250. This, again, is a very rough process, conducting to a 
very vague result. And yet thus we derive our English ‘ Quarter,’ 
—- as four English ‘ Quarters’ make exactly the contents of the 
coffer. 

In addition to these standards of linear measure, to be found in the 
base and height of the Pyramid, and of heat, rg and weight 
to be found in the porphyry coffer, we are taught to find standards 
of time in the Grand Gallery. In the whole structure, indeed, we are 
called upon to read evidence that the builders or designers had an 
extraordinary acquaintance with sundry profound problems, which 
modern science ‘es only so far solved as to show how much nearer 
to an accurate solution of them the master-builders of the Pyramid 
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had come. So perfect is their work in the eye of this modern philo- 
sopher, that he can account for it only by supposing them to have 
been supernaturally inspired by God, and that the Great Pyramid was 
intended by God to be a monumental metrological standard for the 
world. ‘ The Great Pyramid actually is a containing case or setting 
‘ for a grandly complete system of metrology—adapted to everything con- 
‘nected with size, weight, heat, angle, and time—all on one admirable and 
* uniform system of referring to the most influential and wide-spreading 
‘ features in nature for the value of its standards ; and expressing these in 
‘ the neatest and most convenient arithmetical forms of one constant order 
* of numbers.’ Upon the nations of the world, therefore, rests the religious 
responsibility of maintaining these measures, and inasmuch as our British 
inch the most nearly + prem aee to the Pyramid unit, we are so far the 
most religiously faithful among the nations. 

It will, we think, be felt that for an inspired standard there throughout 
is an unaccountable margin of uncertain admeasurements, and that for 
practical uses the standard is by no means so available as religious 
obligation demands. With an inspiration that has needed 4,000 years and 
so much philosophical ingenuity for its discovery, Britain has some 
excuse for the slight heterodoxy of its inch. And we can hardly see how 
any nation can be held responsible for its metrological faith that does 
not possess a savant like Professor Smyth to expound it. 

Not content with this general argument from design, Professor Smyth 
attempts Scriptural corroboration of it, in a way that startles and shocks 
us. The Old Testament writers, it appears, manifest a remarkable 
interest in the Great Pyramid. Job xxxviii. 4, 7, marginally corrected, 
alludes to the Great Pyramid, its foundation-stone, the stretching of the 
line, the sinking of the sockets, &c., being types of the building of the 
earth. The rest we prefer stating in Professor Smyth’s own words, 
‘When that top corner-stone, emphatically the corner-stone, is laid, 
‘the building is thereby finished, its symmetry perfected, and in com- 
‘ memoration thereof, “the morning stars sang together, and all the 
‘sons of God shouted for joy.” Or, as in Zechariah iv. 7, where it is 
‘ said that the “ bringing out the head-stone of the great mountain was 
* greeted with shoutings, Grace, grace unto it.”’ 

Thus David, Psalm exviii. 22 and 23, ‘The stone which the builders 
‘ refused, is become the head-stone of the corner. This is the Lord’s 
‘ doing, and it is marvellous in our eyes.’ 


Social Duties ; Considered with reference to the Organization of 
Effort in Works of Benevolence and Public Utility. By a 
‘Man of Business.’ London: Macmillan. 


Mr. Rathbone, the author of this volume, thinks that the disintegration 
of classes in English society is proceeding very rapidly and disastrously, 
and he contrasts the relations of rich and poor, employers and employed, 
as they were two or three generations since and as they are now, much 
to the arenes, 4 of the latter. The difference itself can hardly be ques- 
tioned ; but first, Mr. Rathbone seems tw us scarcely to appreciate its inevi- 
tableness, and to eo social blame simply because there has been social 
change. It is not the fault of employers that population and commerce 
have increased so enormously as to render impossible the personal know- 
ledge and kindliness of former times ; and next, although this is no doubt 
an element of change to be regretted per se, it has compensations which 
Mr. Rathbone does not take into account. Very few persons looking at 
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the condition of the labouring and even pauper classes as a whole, and 
remembering the ignorance, serfdom, and vice of former times, would 
venture to say that they were better then than now. There can be but 
little doubt that both absolutely and relatively the social and moral condi- 
tion of the lower classes in their entireness has vastly improved. With 
Mr. Rathbone’s affirmations of shortcoming we perfectly agree; there 
can be no doubt that the wealthier classes do fall very far short of their 

ractical obligations, and that the just claims of benevolence are very 
inadequately responded to. This is what preachers have ever been 
telling us; and it is as true as that men fall short in all religious 
obligations ; but again we should hesitate to admit an unfavourable 
comparison with former times, notwithstanding Mr. Rathbone’s aflirma- 
tion that our charities have not kept pace with the 75 per cent. increase 
of income during the last twenty years. A bold statement of this kind 
proves very little; it needs examining in the light not only of political 
economy, but of what can never be known, the changing forms of public 
and private benefaction. We are disposed to think that even relatively 
more is done in the way of charitable contributions and effort, than at 
any previous period of our history. Still there is abundant need for all 
the stimulus that Mr. Rathbone’s rebuke and appeal can apply. We 
are very far from doing what we ought to do; the hard selfishness of 
thousands is as godless and unchristian as it was in the apostle James’ 
time. 

Mr. Rathbone, too, is doubtless right in what he says about the 
inadequacy of both mere organization and mere individual bene- 
volence. There are, no doubt, great ‘confusion, waste, and demoraliza- 
* tion’ mixed with ‘ our present system of disconnected and unsystematic 
‘ charities ;) and Mr. Rathbone rightly judges that if organization and 
private benevolence were brought into more systematic co-operation, 
there would be great economy of our present philanthropic agency, and 
a much more adequate degree of it; but where would this not have 
been true? This is the remedy that he suggests :—an organization of 
charity in every locality ; a central charitable association, with affiliated 
agencies administered by — charitable individuals. But is not 
this what benevolence has been aiming at for centuries, and realizing 
with more or less success P—organizations of almost every type, not only 
sustained by the hberality of the benevolent, but administered by their 
care; often, no doubt, becoming mechanical and official ; some of them, 
as Mr. Gladstone has told us, needing radical reform. But such will 
ever be the case with human things; and the kind of co-operation that 
Mr. Rathbone recommends—a vast charitable association, supported by 
voluntary contributions, and administered by philanthropic individuals— 
would inevitably follow the same law. Neither Governments nor 
philanthropy can organize benevolence in this way. Let us have as 
much of concerted effort as circumstances render practicable, and 
there is abundant room for exhortations to more of it, such as those 
of Mr. Rathbone ; but such an organization as he proposes is not only 
impracticable, but, unless the human nature of even benevolent people 
could be sustained at the very highest point of wisdom, meekness, and 
vitality, it would be a semi-mechanical and official ministration, infinitely 
less effective than the self-moved, albeit sometimes blundering im- 
ag which now so largely prompt private benevolence. Mr. Rathbone 

as demonstrated simply, the necessary imperfections of all human good- 
uess. If benevolence were large and perfect, as it might be, and as the 
law of Christ demands that it should be, mere poverty, as distin- 
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guished from vice and the wey that springs therefrom, would well- 
ae cease. One-half of benevolence consists in a men to be 
independent of the other half, a side of the question which Mr. Rath- 
bone has not touched. His little book, indeed, starts a dozen great 


social problems which would demand volumes for their discussion, - 


We do not think that he has contributed to their economic solu- 
tion, but he has done what is more important,—he has powerfully 
appealed to great principles of benevolence, and has uncompromisingly 
rebuked the demon of selfishness which still needs to be cast out. A 
all, it is the heart of benevolence rather than its science that needs 
inculcating ; and Mr. Rathbone’s earnest and large-hearted little book 
will help to generate both a larger and a wiser charity. 


A Handy-book of Meteorology. By ALexanpER Bucnan, M.A., 
Secretary of the Scottish Meteorological Society. Crown 
8vo. Edinburgh & London: W. Blackwood & Sons. 


The weather is a subject of such daily interest to all Englishmen, that 
it is not to be wondered at that the subject of meteorology is a popular 
one. This popularity has, however, exercised an injurious effect upon 
its study as a science; for many who could barely afford to buy an 
instrument have set themselves up as observers worthy of credit, and 
published observations, regardless of the accuracy of their instruments and 
of other delicate considerations indispensable to experimental validity. 
The consequence has been, the accumulation of a mass of observations 
having no relation to each other, and of little or no value. To remedy 
this state of things, and to obtain from various quarters a series of 
observations, taken with reliable ‘nstruments and under similar condi- 
tions, meteorological societies have been established in England, Scot- 
land, and elsewhere, and a series of books have been issued from the 
press intended to guide observers, and to introduce some uniformity of 

ractice in taking observations. One of the best of these books is 
Mr. Buchan’s. His chapters on radiation and atmospheric phenomena 

enerally are particularly full and interesting. The book abounds with 
Fints to observers which are clearly and concisely given, and the remarks 
on the frequent inaccuracy of thermometers, and the necessity for their 
being tested by standard instruments, and also on the importance of 
resolving mean temperatures into the extremes of which they are com- 
posed, are deserving of great attention. Nothing is more misleading 
than the usual statement of the mean temperature of places. Let us 
take an example given by Mr. Buchan; Madrid and Mentone had during 
September, 1865, the same mean temperature; but the real climates of 
the two places were very different, for the daily maximum temperature 
at Madrid was on an average 86° 2’, while at Mentone it was only 77° 6, 
and the minimum was 59° 5’ at Madrid, whilst at Mentone it was as 
high as 68°. Further, in the same country and in the same month, but 
in different years, the same mean temperatures when resolved into their 
extremes represent very different things. The importance of attention 
to this matter in choosing a residence for invalids is incalculable. The 
greatest defect in Mr. Buchan’s book—which we trust he will remedy in 
a future edition—is a want of fulness in the descriptions of instruments, 
and in the directions for their use. Mr. Buchan says truly, that in 
this country few even of the educated classes are able to read from a 
vernier, but he does not tell them how to do it, neither does he tell us 
how to use the sympiesometer. Sykes’s thermometer—the most common 
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registering thermometer in the country—is not mentioned, which it 
should have been, were it only to —_ out its defects. Neither is any- 
thing said respecting the proper diameter of the rain gauge, a subject 
at the present moment of considerable controversy. We also think some 
further remarks should be made on the aneroid barometer—the pocket 
form of which is now so qeasesliy in use—and a summary given of the 
rules by which the height of mountains and other elevations may be 
determined. The term meteorology as defined by Mr. Buchan, ‘is now 
‘ restricted to that department of natural philosophy, which treats of the 
‘ multifarious phenomena of the atmosphere that relate to weather and 
‘ climate, their relations to each other, and the laws to which they are 
‘subservient.’ It is greatly to be regretted that some name more 
expressive of what it signifies cannot be given to this science. The idea 
that meteoric phenomena have anything to do with the modifications of 
the atmosphere as regards temperature or weather, has been almost dis- 
sipated ; and the study of these bodies, which are supposed from recent 
observations made by Professor Adams, to be of a cometary or planetary 
nature, is now taken up by astronomers to whose department of science 
it evidently belongs. r. Buchan’s dissertation on the isothermal lines, 
and his explanations and charts of the areas and direction of the recorded 
storms of later years, his exhibition of their correlation with electrical 
phenomena, and of the basis thus afforded for moderate forecasts of such 
phenomena, are judicious and concise. 


The Globe Atlas. An Atlas of the European States in Forty- 
Five Maps on a Uniform Scale and Projection: with 
Plans of London and Paris. London: Macmillan & Co. 


In the series of works which Messrs. Macmillan are publishing under 
this general title, they have combined portableness with scholarly 
accuracy and typographical beauty, to a degree that is almost unpre- 
cedented. Happily they are not alone in employing the highest 
available Pe om ip in the preparation of the most elementary 
educational works; but their exquiste taste and large resources secure 
an artistic result which puts them almost beyond competition. This 
little atlas will be an invaluable boon for the school, the desk, or the 
traveller's portmanteau. While it will not enable either wholly to 
dispense with larger works, it will often save the labour of reference to 
the latter. More than 10,000 places are indicated in it. The uniform 
scale upon which it is constructed will be very useful for the deter- 
mination of relative positions, and the Alphabetical Index will facilitate 
a ready reference to places. The maps are executed with great boldness 
and clearness by Stanford, whose name in connection with that of the 
publishers will be a sufficient guarantee both for accuracy and com- 
plete information. 


POETRY, FICTION, AND BELLES LETTRES. 

The Last Chronicle of Barset. By Anruony Trottorz. With 
Illustrations by H. Tuomas. 2 vols. London: 
Smith, Elder, & Co. 

Lotta Schmidt, and other Stories. By Antuony TROLLOPE. 
London: Alexander Strahan. 


If we can believe Mr. Trollope, the last news from the Cathedral-close 
of Barchester has now reached us. The quaint old towers, the palace, 
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the scene of so many clerical intrigues and counterplots, the deanery, the 
vicarage of Plumstead Episcopi, the Framley parsonage, the archdeacon’s 
cellar of old port and first-class Margaux, Hogglestock, and Lufton Chase, 
and Chaldicotes, the great and somal house at Allington, Hiram Hospital, 
and we suppose even the gilded saloons of the Marchioness of Hartletop 
and Lady easeee Palliser, are now fading away into the land of dreams, 
and are to have no more of the living interest which springs from the idea 
that their voluminous and agreeable chronicler is still weaving out of 
his prolific brain the incidents which have conferred upon them almost 
the reality of contemporary history. Indeed, many of the characters are 
ositively extinguished. The lovely, pure, unselfish, venerable Warden 
0 at length breathed his last, and we think the chronicler is not over- 
rating his own creation or his portrait when he says that the city of 
Barchester ‘ never knew asweeter gentleman or a better Christian.’ e 
radual decay of his physical energies and withdrawment from him of 
his simple pleasures, coupled with the exquisite preservation and quick- 
ening of his moral sensibility and placid trust in God, and charity with 
all mankind, his sweet unworldliness and quiet rest, are described by 
successive touches and carefully-wrought incidents which reveal a deep 
sympathy with goodness, and display an artistic finish which make us 
peas that Mr. ‘Trollope should have crowded his scenes with so many 
unlovely people, and introduced us to so much society which is positively 
disagreeable. Mrs. Provdie, the virago of the episcopal throne, the evil 
genius of the imbecile and vacillating prelate, the obtrusive, narrow- 
minded and unscrupulous leader of the Low Church clique, has at last, 
after wearying us quite long enough with her offensive intrusion on her 
husband’s duties and authority, succumbed to her own spleen and the 
over-strain of her revolting resolve to persecute a godly clergyman, and 
‘will never scold the bishop or any one else again.’ Lily Dale has 
retired as a premature old maid to her small house in peace. The lon, 
warfare of poor old Mr. Crawley with the evil arrangements of Provi- 
dence by which poor perpetual curates are starved, seems in a fair way 
of cessation. Mark Robarts has had his say and sown his wild oats, and 
really seems now to be a very well-meaning, middle-aged, good-natured 
fellow, with no probable opportunity of terrifying his wife by extravagant 
expenditure. Miss Dunstable, alias Mrs. Thorne, has about done and 
said her parts, and they have been breezy and smart and generous, and 
in a measure vulgar too; and having followed dear, warm-hearted Eleanor 
Harding through her two married lives, we can now part with her affec- 
tionately. She did a kind, inconsiderate thing when she gave Mr. Crawley 
that cheque of Lord Lufton’s, and said nothing about it—but it was just 
like her dear self; and the way she hurried home posthaste from Venice to 
Barchester, when she found the perilous consequences of her good nature, 
was just as impulsive as the impetuosity with which she gave the Rev. 
Mr. Slope a box on the ear. The old Archdeacon Grantly is perhaps the 
best-drawn character in this series of connected stories, and as he belongs 
to a past generation, and the next generation to ours will believe such a 
icture to border on gross caricature, it is nearly time for him to with- 
draw from contemporary observation. Did, however, any representative 
of the Liberation Society, any extreme political Dissenter, any tract issu- 
ing from a Winchester press, ever succeed in exhibiting the vulnerable 
points of our National Establishment, or the miserable weakness of the 
clerical order, as an order, so successfully as Mr. Trollope has done ? 
With the exception of Mr. Harding and the Dean of Barchester, Dr. 
Arabin, how execrable is the style of man, how deplorable the type of 
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character, how utterly unspiritual the ecclesiastical motive and govern- 
ment which he has portrayed! The particular interest of ‘The Last 
Chronicle of Barset’ is all made to turn on the defective memory of a 
poor, over-worked incumbent, who cannot tell how he beeame possessed 
of a cheque which he had cashed and used for his own purposes. The 
mental struggle through which the good man passes is vehement and 
agonizing, and the secret is delayed till nearly the end of thesecond volume. 
At length he seems to believe that he must have stolen it, and judgment 
seems to be going against him. Surrounded with such friends, and seeing 
the fierce uprightness of the man,—the pride of his poverty, and his 
almost repulsive refusal of well-meant kindness,—no reader can get up 
much interest as to the result ; and the elaborate means taken to prove 
his innocence and demonstrate it to a willing world, seem to us tedious 
and somewhat inartistic. There is not a hundredth part of the power 
with which Mr. Trollope depicted the parallel and contrasted scenes in 
‘Orley Farm,’ where Lady Mason’s real forgery of her husband’s will 
is made so long to look like innocence, and at length to take the reader 
with genuine surprise. The love-story of Grace Crawley and Captain 
Grantly is sweetly and tenderly done; but the whole of the London life, 
the painting of Jael and Sisera, the life and suicide of Dobbs Broughton, 
the preposterous love-making of Mdlle. Desmoulins, and other uninter- 
esting matter connected with Conway Dalrymple and Johuny Eames, 
might have been omitted with advantage. There does not seem to be 
anything more than a smart and lively reproduction of rather improbable 
circumstances in the life of a not very interesting set of people, to give 
them currency or popularity. When Mr. Trollope is pacing Barchester- 
close, or coming into quarters with Mrs. Proudie or the Archdeacon, or 
discussing foxes and county politics with the party assembled at the 
Duke of Omnium’s, or when he is describing a simple-minded, high- 
principled girl, conquering her passion by her holier love or by another 
passion, he is uncommonly happy. He has given us an inimitable series 
of pictures, which reveal the haut-ton of English country life and the 
gossip of a cathedral town, and the reveries of some sweet damsels’ 
boudoirs ; but he has done nothing towards an exposition of the ten- 
dencies of modern society or of the » Herat springs of human action. He 
writes most excellent English, though he seldom approaches eloquence. 
He neither wearies nor charms us either by descriptions of scenery or 
of persons, but he leaves a very deep impression of the reality and 
verisimilitude of many of his persone, who are unquestionable men, 
women, and children. May he now devote his high and varied powers 
to some themes quite worthy of him, and be preserved from the hesins- 
tion of French romance, towards which some of the scenes even in this 
volume, as well as in ‘Can you Forgive Her?’ lead one -to fear he is 
tending. Mr. Trollope does not entrance us with a lofty ideal, like 
Mrs. Craik, nor expose our selfishness, and lash it with whips of 
scorpions’ tails, drawing blood and leaving anguish with every blow, as 
Thackeray did; nor has he the delicate finish of his cousin’s style, nor 
the dreamy sweetness and instructive spirit of George Macdonald; but 
he has filled an important place in our lighter literature, and introduced 
us to a group of personages as real and characteristic as those which 
Dickens has created, and with much more flesh and blood in them. 
Under the title of ‘ Lotta Schmidt,’ Mr. Trollope has gathered into a 
volume nine or ten stories contributed to ‘Good Words’ and other 
magazines. They are of the slightest texture, and his peculiar genius 
as a story-teller hardly suits a tale of thirty or forty-pages. He is as 
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realistic and matter-of-fact as De Foe—he has no roaring fun, no epigram- 
matic sentences, no my adventures. He requires, therefore, a larger 
canvas on which to work out in quiet persistence his unrivalled pictures 
of the genial commonplaces of fife. Still, a story-teller of his great 
powers can hardly write the slightest sketch without betraying a 
master’s hand; and these tales exhibit a wonderful versatility of 
knowledge, and an almost equal familiarity with German, Italian, 
American, Irish, and English life. Take them for what they are—the 
trifles of a great master—they are interesting enough: his hand is 
SS , and few will open the volume without reading the 
whole of it. 


The Huguenot Family. By Saran Tyrier, author of “ Citoy- 
enne Jacqueline.” 3 Vols. London: Hurst & Blackett. 

The Diamond Rose: a Life of Love and Duty. By Saran 
Tyrter. London: Alexander Strahan. 


Miss Tytler has deepened and confirmed the impressions made by her 
‘ Citoyenne Jacqueline,’ of her conscientiousness, skill, and power as a 
literary artist. Her art is to her, manifestly, a serious thing, not to be 
desecrated by unworthy purposes, flimsy plots, or flippant dialogue ; 
every character, every scene, every sentence is the result of careful 
study. Her colours are chosen with almost fastidious taste, and laid on 
with most considerate skill. Nothing is crude, slovenly, or superficial. 
Whatever the effect, it is the best that she can produce. Miss Tytler is 
not one of those fluent writers who desecrate literature by either careless 
forms or unworthy feelings. She is earnest, thoughtful, and pure, ever 
seeking to subordinate her art to high and noble purposes. Fiction has 
come to be so largely the form of imaginative literature, and the vehicle 
of moral sentiment, that we are most thankful for the high uses to which 
it is put by writers like Miss Tytler. It is easy for those who are im- 
patient of all mies to nurture religious feeling, to complain of ‘dis- 
guised sermons,’ and it is difficult for all writers of fiction who write with 
earnest purpose to avoid prosing sometimes. This imperfection is not 
more characteristic of religious writers than it is of philosophers, 
moralists, or art-writers. Bulwer, Thackeray, George Macdonald, George 
Eliot are all guilty of it; which is simply saying that their art-power is 
not perfect. Miss Tytler is sometimes a little dull; moralizing does 
sometimes run into excess. We could wish more dramatic motion and 
vividness in her story. There is sometimes, too, a certain indefiniteness 
both in incident and dialogue, which needs more of the supplementing 
power of imagination than every reader is willing or able to exert. Her 
transitions are sometimes abrupt, her conceptions imperfectly presented. 
We do not get near enough, or become familiar enough with her charac- 
ters. Her pictures are ‘after’ Albert Durer,—intense and realistic, but 
stern and suggestive rather than patiently detailed. We are some time 
before we become acquainted with her characters; they are acquaint- 
ances seen from the outside, not friends into whose confidence we are 
admitted. Yolande, for instance, in the ‘Huguenot Family,’ is almost a 
stranger to us to the last. We are told that she is good, and we believe 
it; but we are not made by dramatic presentation to see and feel her 
goodness as we might. e are never brought perfectly en rapport 
with her, nor with any other character of the tale, Grand’mére perhaps 
excepted, and she only in degree ; but from beginning to end the work 
is genuine, wholesome, and great. Its verisinailitede is perfect; every 
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character is strongly individualised and discriminated, and is full of 
originality, substance, and vitality. The dialogue is forcible and piquant. 
There is, perhaps, somewhat of exaggeration in the tale; whether it be 
the Norfolk villagers, the worldly family at the castle, the Methodist 
family at the Mall, or the strange group that make up the French 
residents at Shottery Cottage, the colouring is a little overdone. 

The back ground of her story is the Huguenot persecutions of the last 
century, which drove so many French families into exile. The family of 
Monsieur Dupuy, consisting of himself and his wife, Philippina. His 
mother, the Grand’mére, and his daughter Yolande have settled in 
Norfolk, at the village of Sedge Pond. Here they come in contact with 
the rector’s family—a type of the mogerate churchism of the last century 
—with the Rolle’s of the castle, a type of its coarse, proud, dissolute 
aristocratic life, and with the Gage’s of the Mall, a type of fervent, 
godly, unselfish, and somewhat fanatical young Methodism—Squire 
Gage and John Wesley having been at college together. In contrast with 
these, the French family presents a type of Huguenot Protestantism, 
wonderfully real and vivid, especially in the beautiful character of 
Grand’mére. These various groups of character are idealized represen- 
tations of great truthfulness and skill, the little incident that there is 
being cleverly introduced to bring out the distinctive traits of each, and 
to prevent the too rapid and inartistic absorption of one by the other. 
The failures and imperfection of even the greatest goodness are skilfully 
shown in the mistakes of Grand’mére and the quasi fanaticism of Squire 
Gage. Miss Tytler has the rare gift of harmonising defect and excel- 
lence in the same character, and of tempering public and domestic events 
into one homogeneous narrative. Although the plot is slight, the manage- 
ment of it is very masterly ; the gentle goodness of Grand’mére is very 
charming, and in the most simple and natural way rises to the heroic 
when occasion demands. Notwithstanding a certain shadowiness of 
delineation at the first, a certain abruptness of transition, and slowness 
of motion, Miss Tytler has written a story of great originality and 
power. Some of its pictures are painful, and some of the reflections 
suggested by them very sad; but it is full of deep and broad truth, of 
teachings of life, of movements of passion, of varied workings of human 
nature, and of wise and truthful interpretations of history, which 
only profound observation could recognise, and great artistic power 
delineate. 

The scene of the ‘Diamond Rose’ is laid in Edinburgh, in Jacobite 
times,—in times, too, when men like George Heriot and _women like 
Lady Somerville laid the foundations of magnificent hospitals ; in one 
or other of these the principal characters in the tale were residents. 
The tale conducts us through the scenes of the Jacobite rising in 1715, 
which helps its development. It is a housebold story, which runs amid 
great events like a burn in a deepravine. Its literary characteristics are 
the same as in the ‘Huguenot Family.’ Miss Tytler is as true and indi- 
vidual in her delineation of Scottish as of French life, and she never 
loses her hold of the scarlet thread of firm faith in God and goodness 
which guides her through the tangle of human events and passions. 
Euphanie is finely delineated, as is also Mark, and the development of 
the love between them is managed with exquisite art and delicacy; but 
throughout there is a certain severity of character and colour, a cold, 
clear light of the north, which chills while it charms. All Miss Tytler’s 
books are tonics rather than syrups: they have a fine rough taste to the 
palate, like good claret. As such, they are grateful to all who are wise, 
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rs gg to such as anxiously watch the swelling tide of “modern 
ction. 


M. de Camors. Par Ocrave Feuitter. Paris: Michel Lévy. 
1867. 


L’ Idéal au Village. Par Anpré Lis. Paris: Hachette. 1867. 


We have to notice, among recent works of imagination, two that are 
distinguished by a philosophical tendency and by a carefulness of style 
which is but too rare in the present day. The books represent radically 
opposite views. ‘M. de Camors’ ig from the eloquent pen of a member 
of the French Academy ; distinguished rather by grace than by force, 
and carrying delicacy of sentiment and of language to a refinement 
bordering on affectation. He is the novel-writer of aristocratic societ 
which loves half-tints, and takes delight in a kind of religious worldli- 
ness. He stands forth as a defender of the altar, but the church in 
which he kneels is rather an ornamented chapel than a cathedral ; it 
savours of the boudoir more than of the sanctuary,—the incense has a 
perfume of the saloon. M. Feuillet has, however, shown more energy 

is usual with him in this his latest novel. He undertakes to 
describe an atheist consistent with himself, making sport of every moral 
law,—a sort of savage of civilized society, a red-handed corsair, without 
principles or beliefs, ready to betray a friend or a woman no less than an 
opinion, and finding in reality nothing but despair in that course in 
ahish he had thought to run from one triumph to another. We have 
here an attempt at reaction against the tendencies of the day. But for 
the task to be successful it should have appeared that M. de Camors’ 
faults and misfortunes preceeded directly from his system of ideas. 
Failing this, he is but one adventurer among many others. Moral 
logic is wanting to this story, which is otherwise animated and pathetic, 
while some of the feminine characters are admirably drawn. But the 
mere design of the author was enough to ensure for his book an immense 
success, so much are the minds of men now engaged with questions of 
this particular order. 

I’fdéal au Village is a vigorous work, strongly imbued with the 
democratic spirit. It is designed to illustrate a theory the very reverse 
of M. Feuillet’s, i.c., that a pure morality is possible without faith in 
God. The author is a woman, the widow of an outlawed representative 
of the people, of so noble a heart and mind, that by her earlier works 
she won a high standing among novel-writers. Her genius is much 
more vigorous and manly than that of the academician: it is free from 
everything vague or misty—all colour and energy—failing now and then 
in delicacy, but full of point and passion. André Tbs echoes the sentiments 
of a whole world of earnest and serious persons, sworn enemies to religion, 
and desiring to _— that whatever is taken from it—is gained to morality. 
This view stands out on every page of the book, which contains very 
beautiful scenes, and affords glimpses of an ideal, high indeed, but 
cold and abstract, narrow, and impossible of realization. The absence 
of God is felt continually, since the human soul in its greatest troubles 
ever turns spontaneously towards Him. A useful teaching thus comes 
out of the book for those who believe in God. Certain is it, however, 
that works of this character are signs of the times, revealing one of the 
strongest and most dangerous tendencies of democratic society. 
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The Curate’s Discipline. By Mrs. Emoart. 3 vols. London: 
Hurst & Blackett. 


Whatever the cause, the tide of clerical novels has set in with peculiar 
force. It may be from the increased religiousness of modern life; or is it 
that there is more of dramatic interest and passion in the ch urch itself? 
However this may be, Mr. Trollope has furnished us with an entire gal- 
le of well-to-do clergymen, to whom quaint, heroic, godly Mr. Crawley, 
is but a foil. Mrs. Oliphant has essayed the pourtrayal of provincial Non- 
conformity, while George Eliot has given us some incomparable portraits 
of both Episcopalian and Nonconformist clergymen ; and now Mrs. Eiloart 
enters the lists to show us some of the conflicts of modern church thought 
and life, especially in its relations to some of the better aspects of Dis- 
sent. If, as we presume, this is her first work, she may be heartily con- 
gratulated upon her success ; for while she can hardly be compared with 
either of the great masters of modern fiction. that we have mentioned,— 
while she falls far short of the wonderful artistic realism of Trollope, of 
the Shakespearian insight and dramatic power of George Eliot, and of 
the thoughtful observation of Mrs. Oliphant—she writes with a robust 
common sense and a power of truthful and individual character-drawing 
which are very promising. The book is not without artistic defects, 
some of them the mere result of an unpractised hand, others perhaps of 
defective power. It contains touches of shrewd observation, of uncon- 
- ventional truth, and of clever characterization which will lead us to 
anticipate her next work with interest, and to read it with attention. 

The title is hardly a happy one. It is not so much the Curate as the 
man whose discipline is exhibited. Philip Wendell is introduced as a 
High Church curate, having exalted notions and uncompromising pur- 
poses concerning his church ; but he is a noble, truthful, generous man, 
and these are not proof against the practical goodness of Mr. Thynne, 
the Nonconformist minister, and of Mrs. Marchdale, the bright, clever, 
benevolent wife of the wealthy Nonconformist banker, and against the 
perplexing problems that the claims and distractions of his own church 
present. ite therefore resigns his curacy, and undergoes his discipline 
as a literary man. Mrs. Marehdale is admirably delineated—many of 
us have known one such woman at least—fair, forty, and generous, with 
a wonderful gift of innocent feminine diplomacy, battling the supercilious 
rector and his wife at every turn, winning over one and another of his 
allies until she is mistress of the situation and the acknowledged head of 
society at Elmsley, notwithstanding that she goes tochapel. Mr.Thyune, 
the gentle, learned, and godly Dissenting minister, is a sketch rather 
than a portrait—well-conceived but not adequately wrought out. John 
Thornleigh and his sister, Miss Becky ; Clarice; and above all, Magdalene 
the heroine, are characters well conceived, individualized, and developed. 
Mrs. Eiloart gives no intimation of her own ecclesiastical creed, but she 
has presented by far the most natural and truthful delineation of modern. 
Nonconformity that we have seen in recent fiction. She is evidently 
familiar with ‘Menceitbeniiah life as its better families exhibit it. We 
cordially recommend her book : it is conceived with great common sens», 
written with considerable power, and imbued with an excellent spirit. 


Which will Triumph? .A Novel. In 3 vols. By A. B. Le 
Geyt. London: T.Cautley Newby. 


We wish we could commend this book, but it is simply rubbish, made 
up of improbable incident, sickly sentiment, and bad —s The 
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first sentence may serve as a specimen. ‘We see an open casement ; 
‘we mark the moonlight glancing athwart that casement, and we hear 
‘a sigh! Who has not heard of, or perchance—oh, conscious reader !— 
‘ been guilty of, one of these so-called follies ? ’ 


The Danvers’ Papers. AnInvention. By the Author of ‘The 
‘Heir of Redclyffe.’ London: Macmillan & Co. 


Miss Yonge has cunningly chosen a word descriptive of her charming 
little book, which, according to its former or its more recent usage, may 
mean either a discovery or a creation. We are left to guess, therefore, 
whether her tale has any historical foundation in old family documents, 
or whether she ‘ made it all out of her own head.’ In either case the 
result is ve leasant ; some descendants of the American Danvers 
visit the Eng ish or rather the Irish representatives of the original stock, 
and with the curiosity concerning family ancestry, so characteristic of 
cousin Jonathan, induce Sir Bernard Danvers of Castle Ballymore to 
rummage his muniment room, where he finds family correspondence and 
other documents, out of which this history of the first emigration to 
America in the time of the Monmouth rebellion, is compiled. The 
opening is a little dull, but our interest warms up as the individuality of 
the different personages becomes defined, and we find ourselves absorbed 
in a fresh and charming story, in which the incidents of the national 
rebellion are cleverly combined with those of domestic incongruity. 
Lady Penelope Barnard—a fastidious, frail, and somewhat fanatical 
Puritan lady—is without much consideration of her personal preferences, 
married to Sir Thomas Danvers, a coarse, drinking, Godless cavalier. 
The domestic interest turns upon the mutual repugnance caused by 
these incongruities, aggravated as they are by the Civil War, in which 
the wife takes one side and the husband the other. The process which 
leads to the issue is the skilful exhibition of various influences which 
disclose to husband and wife reciprocally the really excellent qualities of 
each, so that the provoking passivity of the martyr-wife, and the coarse 
brutality of the irritated husband, are charmed away. The wife is 
carried off from her Somerset residence to Ireland, to save her from the 
consequences of her political partisanship and the bloody assize of 
Jeffreys. Then comes the invasion of William, and the Battle of the 
Boyne, in which the husband is wounded, and afterwards outlawed, and 
in his extremity is tended in his hiding place by his wife. Both 
ultimately escape to Virginia. The story is slight and brief; but it is 
written with great skill and beauty. 


Semele ; or, The Spirit of Beauty. A Venetian Tale. By the 
Rev. J. D. Mereweatuer, B.A. Oxon., English Chaplain 
at Venice. London: Rivingtons. 


This book is a singular cross betwixt a Guide Book and a Romance; 
and like all such age it is not so good as either. ‘Semele’ is the 
remarkable daughter of an English father and an Italian mother, in 
whose history the elements of a good romance are contained. Her 
nature, lacks the element of sensual passion, and her reading has fed her 
morbid imagination with strange Rosicrucian fires; and Manfred-like, 
she invokes the Spirit of Beauty in the presence of the Yung Frau. 
In vain he tells her that his visible appearance will be her destruction. 
At length he makes a compromise with her infatuation by promising to 
manifest himself to her in Venice. Thither she hastens, and hoping 
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that something will ‘turn up,’ the soft-hearted spirit proposes to be 
her guide through the City of the Lagunes. The bulk of the volume 
consists of a record of what she saw under his guidance ; and through 
this cumbrous machinery Mr. Mereweather contrives to bring in a vast 
amount of topographical, antiquarian, historical, and legendary lore, 
which, of course, is beyond all question as to its quality, in virtue of the 
infailibility of her spiritual cicerone. We suspect, however, that the 
Spirit gets his information from Mr. Mereweather; and as we soon 
come to feel this, we feel him to be somewhat of a bore, and finally skip 
the pages where he intrudes, more especially the magniloquent dialogue. 
His residence as English Chaplain at Venice has afforded Mr. Mere- 
weather the opportunity of picking up a great deal of interesting infor- 
mation about Venice. We should be glad to walk—yes, walk—the 
streets of Venice with him, on condition that he restricted himself to 
lawful communications, and left ‘ Semele’ to slumber quietly in the sad 
lunatie’s grave to which her Spirit consigned her. 


French Classics. A Selection of Plays by Cornette, Moire 
and Racine. Edited, with English notes, by Gustave 
Masson, B.A. Vol. I. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 


The text of the French dramatists as much needs critical editing as 
that of Shakspere. Messrs. Hachette, therefore, are bringing out a 
complete series of the great writers of France, from which M. Masson 
reprints Corneille’s ‘Cinna.’ Moliére’s ‘ Les Femmes Savantes’ is printed 
from the admirable text of M. Charles Louandre. Both plays are 


wee ae | edited and annotated. Fontenelle’s ‘ Life of Corneille’ is pre- 


fixed to the former—to the latter, a notice of the comedy, taken from M. 
Taschereau’s ‘ Histoire de laVie et des Ouvrages de Moliére ;’ a biography 
is —— in a subsequent volume. 

M. Masson is the accomplished French master of Harrow. He will 
render a great service to English schools, and pupils of the French 
language, by the publication of a selection of French masterpieces such 
as he contemplates, and of which this scholarly little volume is the first 
instalment. 


New Poems. By Marruzw Arnotp. London: Macmillan & Co. 


Whether Mr. Arnold writes prose or poetry, he bestows upon his work 
a loving care and an exquisite finish. In this respect Tennyson alone 
among living writers can be compared with him—only Mr. Arnoid has 
not the nervous strength—the suffused intensity, not often breaking out 
into flame, but always felt as heat—which in Tennyson overpowers the 
feeling of artistic care. In Mr. Arnold no feeling is ever in the ascend- 
ant. He never wholly loses his self-consciougmess, and never therefore 
permits us to lose ours; we follow him curiously, often admiringly, but 
always with the sense that he is accomplishing an artistic feat. He has 
been called‘ The Poet of Culture ;’ and the culture has been somewhat 
overdone ; it gives a statuesque coldness to his verses, it determines his 
allusions, it curbs his passion, and it infects his poetic sentiment with an 
undue spirit of criticism. Not only is Mr. Arnold always self-posszssed; 
he is always on the judgment seat ; always reasoning against things as 
they are; sometimes with a lofty contempt, sometimes with an irrepressible 
pugnacity. The artistic hand is ever in excess of the impulsive heart. 

Mr. Arnold is the ‘ Ecclesiastes’ of modern poets. Upon no volume 
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of poetry that we know could we more fitly write ‘ vanitas vanitatum.’ 
se but one mood ; and that expresses neither satisfaction nor hope ; 
it is as the wailing wind, when nature is disquieted by a coming storm. 
Neither modern culture, nor manliness, nor religiousness can afford him 
the slightest satisfaction ; whatever the vein of life that he essays, whatever 
the strain in which he sings it, he sobs himself into the same unvarying 
low moan of disappointment and pain. There is no affectation in all 
this—the strain is too uniform, and too intense to be simulated If there 
be not the characteristic carelessness and abandon of grief, it is because 
his instinctive artistic feeling is too strong, and his taste too dainty to 
render it possible. He is a geuuine poet; always a gentleman, and a 
scholar, but always in evening dress, and on a mission of condolence. 
We regret that a poetical genius, so true and so fine as his, should not 
go out into the sunshine, permit sunlight to gladden it, and forest breezes 
to freshen it. What a relief it would be to meet Mr. Arnold in a shoot- 
ing jacket, and to see his ‘ laughter holding both its sides.’ 
oth in his philosophy and his religiousness there is an air of un- 
certainty, dissatisfaction, and gloom; sometimes,—as in the poem on 
‘ Growing Old,’ and the still more beautiful poem, ‘ A Wish,’—in which 
the poet expresses the supreme desire of a dying hour—he does not rise 
a hair breadth above the old Pagan level; even the religion of Christ 
—_ no word of faith or hope, or joy. Tolook on uature is his highest 
wish. 
‘There let me gaze, till I become 
In soul with what I gaze on wed! 
To feel the universe my home ; 
To have before my mind—instead 
‘ Of the sick room, the mortal strife, 
The turmoil for a little breath— 
The pure eternal course of life, 
Not bee combatings with death. 
‘Thus feeling, gazing, let me grow 
Composed, refreshed, ennobled, clear ; 
Then willing, let my spirit go 
To work or wait elsewhere or here!’ 
That is all. It is unspeakably sad. A Christian should surely have 
higher recognitions and joys than these. Throughout the volume we 
hear the same monologue of uncertainty respecting the highest hopes of 
life ; no gleams of faith break through the melancholy darkness ; life is a 
mystery, a sadness, and a necessity. There is nothing for it but to 
—— it while we may, and leave it when we must. A poor, uncultured 
saintly man’s death-bed will teach us higher, profounder, and nobler 
lessons than all this philosophic culture. Paul, or Peter, or John would 
furnish thought for anot kind of dying wish and feeling. If this is 
what the philosophy of culture brings us, we prefer to die in the faith of 
a rude piety—the soul of greater things is in it. 

The volume contains some exquisite pieces, over which the thoughtful 
will meditate, and in which the esthetic will rejoice ; some of which have 
— before. The lines on Heine’s grave are perhaps the best, 

though here and there they give us asad jolt in rhythm. The verses on 
‘Rugby Chapel,’ are a touching and manly reminiscence of the noble 
father, whose great heart of faith and hope his accomplished son has not 
inherited. The stanzas written at the Grande Chartreuse are finely 
vonceived, and beautifully expressed. The activity and weariness of 
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modern life, yearning for the solitude and quiet against which, never- 

theless, conscience and duty and philosophy and piety, alike protest. 
The volume will sustain Mr. Arnold’s reputation as a richly-cultured 

poet—but its tone and philosophy of life are indescribably mournful. 


Poems. By Dora GreeNwe.t. London: A. Strahan. 


This is a volume of verse written by a lady mentally and ome | 
under the influence of Mrs. Browning, to whose memory it is dedicated, 
and to whose praise two sonnets, expressive of loving admiration, are 
devoted by her disciple. A high tone, not only moral, but Christian, 
with a Christianity of rare insight, pervades these poems. The poetry 
is almost without exception, poetry of the affections; love and patience 
triumphant over fate and circumstance and earth being the burden of 
this keenly feeling singer. Indeed, a sense of painful monotony steals 
over the reader, should he be masculine and active; but, doubtless, this 
high-strung ‘emotionalism,’ which is a drawback in the view of some, 
will be a commendation to others. We have also to complain of obscu- 
rity: it is seldom the case that imitators fail to copy the failings of 
their models; and here, though at a distance, our author follows in the 
Brownings’ steps. In the first part of ‘Liber Veritatum’ are passages 
which others than Lord Dundreary might object that ‘no fellah can 
understand!’ Oddly enough, the poems which please us most,—though 
in a different vein—are the first and the last of the collection. e 
regret to remark that the later poems are not, generally speaking, the 
best : it would have been well to omit the verses on ‘The Saturday 
Review,’ and those on the American war and the Lancashire and 
Coventry distress. 
The imagery of the following lines on ‘Rapture’ is very pleasing, 
and the language is concise and elegant :— 
‘ Light at the full of the harvest moon, 

Heart of the rose in the heart of June, 

Song of the bird when its song takes wing, 

Breath of the blossomed furze in spring, 

Kiss of the angel that comes when dreams 

Are more sweet than all sweetness that is or seems, 

Fire in the cloud of the opal burning, 

Fall of a footstep at eve returning, 

Clasp of a hand that thrills to the soul, 

Bliss of a spirit that wins its goal.’ 


Light after Darkness. Religious Poems, by Harrret BEEcHER 
Srowe. London: Sampson Low, Son, and Marston. 


It is very pleasant to be trusted with home thoughts, to be permitted 
to enter the inner sanctuary of the sorrows, and to feel the ecstatic 
thrill of the raptures of such a mind and heart as Mrs. Stowe possesses. 
We thank her sincerely for this volume, so sweet and tender in its 
musings, so conversant with death and the unseen, so satisfied with the 
infinite love that gilds the darkest cloud, so liberal in its sympathies, 
so wide and comprehensive in its hope for herself, and her lost ones, 
and for our poor humanity. Notwithstanding her Puritan blood, she 
has, like the greatest of all the Puritans, profound sympathy with the 
sublime associations of a universal Church, and even with the grotesque 
and gorgeous forms of so-called Catholic worship ; but her clear intellect 
pierces the many-coloured veil that hides the spiritual truth, and she 
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loves only the pure, and the strong, and the gracious. There is music 
in her rhythm, and sweetness in her diction, and her ‘ religious poems,’ 
though difficult to remember and preserve for use, yet soothe and 
satisfy the mind, and leave a calm, and happy, and devout feeling in 
their place. ‘The Hours of the Night’ are the treasures of this small 
collection, and the last of the series— 
‘ Still, still with Thee, when purple morning breaketh, 
When the bird waketh, and the shadows flee,’ 
is perhaps the most elevated and beautiful of the seven. 
he ring of Longfellow’s sweetest song pervades ‘The Day in the 
Pamfili Doria,’ and the music of silver bells chimes through the exqui- 
sitely-printed and chastely-illustrated volume. 


La Lyre Frangaise. By Gustave Masson. London: Mac- 
millan & Co. 1867. 


It is confessed by most men that song ranks among ‘the powers that 
be,’ and forms a considerable element in our complex civilization. It is, 
however, probable that the power of songs and ballads, like that of Pro- 
verbs, has been, of late years, reduced by a variety of causes. Printing, 
illustrated books, museums, excursion-trains, eet a constant stream of 
emigration have opened new fields of interest, and inspired the nation 
with broader sympathies. The social muse, whose attractions were 
enhanced by local tradition, home feeling, or national events, has been 
compelled to share the attention of the people with other and really 
formidable rivals. There is, however, an indefinable eharm in lyric 
compositions which no outward changes can entirely efface, and which 
justifies the sentiment of Keble, so applicable to his own sweet measures : 

* As for some dear familiar strain, 
Untired we ask, and ask again; 
Ever in its melodious store, 
Finding a spell unheard before.’ 


‘La + Frang¢aise’ is a judicious selection of songs from the trea- 
sures of French literature, and includes all those subjects which songs 
usually embrace. There are verses in which piety exults in the presence 
of ‘ the Father of Lights,’ as in A. Monod’s lines, entitled ‘Le Bonheur 
d’un Chrétien,’ and there are plaintive stanzas in which the persecuted 
Huguenot pours forth the ‘Complainte de l’Eglise affligée.’ Patriotism 
and war have their representatives. Béranger contributes only a few 
songs; which awakens regret that his fine lyric power should have been 
so little under the control of pure moral sentiment. The terrible ‘ Mar- 
seillaise,’ which fanned the revolutionary ardour of bygone days, and 
may yet come forth again to intensify the passions, and nerve the arms 
of the people, is given unabridged. The bacchanalian and love songs are 
radiant and ingenious. It is amusing to see how cleverly men can 
defend the pleasures of drinking; and while the love songs are free from 
taint, they describe very ingeniously the phenomena of that condition 
of life in which most readers have been, are, or desire to be. The 
satirical songs and epigrams have great spirit, and reflect the wit and 
follies of the times. Some of the latter are smart and pungent, and 
the unhappy victim, if he should hear of them, has no alternative but 
to hold his peace, and go about his business. We smile, at first, at the 
‘Epitaphe d'un Anglais 
‘Ci git Jean Rosbif, ecuyer, 
Qui se pendit pour se desennuyer,’ 
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but the mysterious and mournful frequency of suicide in our country, 
gives the epigram a ghastly aspect. 

The oak is marked by careful selection and pleasing variety; and, 
as it contains examples of the French language from Wace and Thibault, 
in the 12th and 13th centuries, down to Lamartine, it will gratify those 
who not only take an interest in the variety of human feeling, but in 
the changeful dress in which it is arrayed. The book is well printed, 
has a compact body of biographical and illustrative notes, and three 
indexes for convenient reference. 


Lancashire Songs. By Evw1xn Waveu. (London: Simpkin & Marshall.) 
Mr. Waugh sings in the Lancashire dialect. His songs, therefore, will 
chiefly interest those who speak it, and the etymologist. They ring, 
however, with the true spirit of poetry, and even to the imperfectly 
initiated are often instinct with beauty and pathos.— Poems. By Soputa 
Mary Ecxtry. (London: Longmans.) Mrs. Eckley lacks neither 
poetical feeling nor the art of putting rhymes together, but she fails in 
musical rhythm. If she does not feel the almost dislocating jolting of 
verses like the following—and there are many such—her case is hopeless. 

‘From false to true, from grief to joy, 
From inertness into life ; 
From bitterness into sweetness, 
In peace from out the strife.’ 


Her little book contains some pleasing pieces; they hardly reach the 
standard of poetry.— Shorn Relics. A. TRouvatLie. (London: Adams & 
Francis.) This little volume contains much cleverness, and some poetry. 
The author is a traveller who has seen much of the world, and who takes 
its good and ill with a good deal of good-humoured philosophy. He has 
outlived the age of sentiment, and becomes waggish and satirical. He 
laughs at folly, and rollicks along in merry, buoyant verse. He forgets, 
however, that even poetry that is bacchanalian or burlesque needs 
artistic care. His first piece is full of slovenly rhymes, ‘soar’ and 
‘ claw,’ ‘walks’ and ‘ corks,’ ‘draws’ and ‘scores,’ ‘ brim,’ ‘ within,’ and 
‘inspiriting,’ ‘hoards’ and ‘ gods,’ &c., are unequally yoked together. 
Whatever is worth doing at all—especially in verse making—is worth 
doing well.— Songs and Ballads. By Cuaries Swat. (London: Simpkin 
and Marshall.) A cheap collection of Mr. Swain’s charming songs, which 
are too well known to need characterizations of ours. Mr. Swain is the 
Dibdin of the home and the woodland. He carols like the lark, as musically 
and as clearly.—The Children of the Lake. By Epwarp Satespury. 
(London: John Murray.) Mr. Sallesbury has less robustness than refine- 
ment, less passion than delicacy. Blank verse demands more force than 
he can command. His somewhat refined poetical ear would give him 
greater success in rhyme. He tells the story of a transgressing man 
whom the wise and holy influence of a sister reclaims, and with tolerable 
success. Passages of graceful description, and of genuine poetic senti- 
ment, might easily be cited from it.—TZhe Poetical Works of Caroline 
Bowles Southey. Collected Edition. (William Blackwood & Sons.) 
The publishers have done well to bring together, in a portable and 
cheap form, the works of Mrs. Southey. Some of her pieces have taken 
a permanent place in our literature. The volume is clearly printed, and 
elegantly got up, and will take its place upon our shelf of household 

oets.— Themes and Translations. By Joun W. Montctatrr. (New York.) 

Ve have not before met with Mr. Montclair’s name, but the volume 
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before us to which it is prefixed is one of considerable poetical excellence ; 
it is natural, elegant, and musical; the versification skilful, and the 
taste refined. edo not imagine that Mr. Montclair will ever attain 
to greatness, but among minor minstrels he sings very melodiously ; 
the most cultured and fastidious may read his pieces with pleasure,— 
they are such as mere literary skill could not have produced ; the feeling 
of a genuine although not very powerful poetical faculty is in them. 
The translations from the German, especially, are well rendered. While 
easy and natural in their foreign garb, they retain somewhat of the 
flavour and feeling of their aboriginal forms; that is, they are true 
translations, not mere bald school exercises. We have read most 
of the pieces of Mr. Montclair’s volume with a good deal of pleasure. 
Night: a Poem. By Groner Gitrituan, M.A. (London: Jack- 
son, Walford, and Hodder.)— Bold as is Mr. Gilfillan’s venture in 

utting forth not only an epic as long as ‘ Paradise Lost,’ and in 
blank verse, but on a theme that Young had presumptively made his 
own, we cannot say that his success has not in some degree been 
justified. Mr. Gi has been daring enough to attempt an experi- 
mental answer to the question—whether another epic will ever be 
written, or, if written, read? Expanding Blanco White’s exquisite 
sonnet into a volume, he sings of the hidden glories, possibilities, and 
suggestions of night—‘ Night and God :'—the original solitude of God, 
and His creating processes; ‘Night and Man :’—his progress out of 
darkness into light; ‘Night: a Revealer to the Eye; ‘The Joys of 
Night,’ ‘ The Terrors of Night,’ ‘The Poets of Night :’ a characterization 
of those who have sung of night ;‘ The Children of Night :’—wild beasts, 
and birds, and dark-souled men ; ‘ Night lost in Day :’—a vision of mille- 
narianism and universal restoration, which the author tells us is to be 
understood only in a poetical sense. The poem has a high religious 
and ethical tone, intended to rebuke religious scepticism and practical 
godlessness. It is characterised by considerable strength and power 
of poetical conception and form ; sometimes its power degenerates into 
bombast, and its fancies — upon the fantastic. Those acquainted 


with Mr. Gilfillan’s prose will at once surmise both its excellencies and 
defects. 


THEOLOGY, PHILOSOPHY, AND PHILOLOGY. 


The Divinity of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. Eight Lec- 
tures preached before the University of Oxford, 1866, on the 
Foundation of the Rev. John Bampton. By Henry Parry 
Lippon, M.A. Rivingtons. 


It is not to be expected that a writer on this fundamental dogma of 
Catholic Christianity, who keeps steadily within the limits of a high and 
emphatic orthodoxy, will have any new arguments to advance, or an 
fresh light to pour upon its deepest mystery. Should he confine himse 
to the evidence which Holy Scripture itself supplies of the rank in the 
scale of Being occupied by our Divine Eeok and turn to Catholic 
Antiquity, Literature, Hymnody, and Symbols, with the intention of 
illustrating the teaching of Scripture, and defending them against the 
charge of innovation upon the recorded mind of inspired apostles ; should 
he then confine himself to the vindication of the enatiden, and leap 
from the Nicene Council to the Socinians of the seventeenth century, 
passing over the history of the doctrine between those two epochs, under 
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the conviction that every form of heresy which rejects the Nicene symbol 
is practically Humanitanian; further should he conclude his review by a 
sketch of the immense ethical importance of the doctrine, in all its integ- 
rity, we may be satisfied that he will not dazzle us by novelty, nor startle 
us by any original handling of the majestic theme. Such is the course 
adopted by Mr. Liddon in the volume before us. The several portions of 
the whole subject have all been treated elsewhere at greater length, and 
with more convincing power. Dr. Pye Smith marshalled with greater 
fulness the testimony of both the Old and the New Testaments to the 

erson of the Messiah. Bishop Bull, Dr. Burton, and pre-eminently Dr. 

orner, to say nothing of a multitude of other writers, have severally 
treated the historical aspects of the doctrine more exhaustively than Mr. 
Liddon has done, and, moreover, with careful adaptation to the anta- 
gonism of their respective times ; but our author has thrown the whole 
argument together with conspicuous ability and imposing eloquence. 
Conscious of the profound antagonism of what is called ‘ modern thought’ 
to the great dogma of the hypostatic union in one person of the two 
natures of God and man; alive to all the shiftings and plausibilities of 
scientific rationalism, to all the sensibility of historical A@stheticism, to 
the high tone of morality proclaimed by the enemies of dogma, and to 
the fascination of a mystic Pantheism, he boldly grasps the weapons of 
his adversaries, advances with knightly fairness into the lists, and with 
exquisite courtesy proceeds to dismantle and unhorse them. The various 
evidential questions which cannot be passed over sub silentio, or altogether 
assumed in his thesis—such, for instance, as the genuineness of the 
Fourth Gospel and its paraded discrepancy of teaching with the other 
three Gospels, and many other similar questions—are carefully re- 
argued and presented in clear and forcible language, while the whole 
volume is suffused with the glow of an almost passionate sense of 
the truth of his grand position. We shrink at times from the mighty 
rush of his rhetoric, and the audacious alternative to which he reduces 
the denier of the absolute Divinity of the Lord Jesus Christ. Apart 
from this grand underlying truth he disputes the moral excellence, 
or truthfulness, or self-sacrifice of the Man, who could perpetually tam- 
per with the prerogatives of the Supreme God, and combine so much self- 
assertion and vanity so much inflated and bombastic talk with lessons of 
humility and self-abnegation. With this dangerous be, he charges 
full tilt against M. Renan. He vindicates the justness of drawing logical 
inferences from admitted truths, and of compacting into formule and 
symbols, the acknowledged positions held by the Christian Church. He 
contrasts clearly the immense difference between the so-called develop- 
ment of doctrine achieved by the Nicene Fathers and the promulgation 
of the new dogma of the Immaculate Conception by the present Pope ; 
he contends that in the former case the Church only expressed in a 
symbol—which was adapted to the philosophical habits of the fourth cen- 
tury—the truth it had possessed and lived upon from the beginning ; and 
he practically justifies the conduct of the Church in making these defini- 
tions the starting and testing points of all subsequent controversies. Still 
it must not be supposed that he browbeats the enquirer with texts, or 
merely fences with a drawn sword, driving his opponent into the im- 
possible attitudes or corners from which the logical disputant can 
always escape. By far the most striking feature of these lectures, is 
the laudable effurt made to bring out the whole temper and spirit of 
the New ‘Testament, the ground-thought of Revelation, the constant 
element of Christianity everywhere, the pre-supposition of apostolic 
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addresses, the undertone of the earliest litanies and hymns, the reason 
of martyrdoms, the fire which lighted up the hearts of the thousands 
who died for Christ, and the direct arguments of the greatest and 
noblest of the men who founded the literature and organization of the 
Christian Church. One special aspect of a modern plausible tampering 
with heterodoxy, viz.:—the refusal to offer worship to the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and the attempt as made by Dr. Colenso and others, to show 
that the English Church does not sanction such worship, receives very 
considerable attention and dispassionate but overwhelming discomfiture ; 
and the accumulation of ante-Nicene evidence to the worship of the 
Lord Jesus as God, is most abundant. 

The author enumerates in his 8th Lecture, the great truths which are 
conserved by the dogma of the Divinity of our Lord, and thus vindicates 
the true idea of the Personality of God, the infallibility of Christ’s 
teaching,—which he shows to be compatible with the admitted limitation 
of the knowledge of His human soul—the atoning death, the perfect 
moral type and example of holy living, and, among other doctrines, the 
full sacramental efficacy of baptism and the Holy Communion to convey 
the grace of the Hol y irit, and the body and blood of the Lord Jesus 
to the members of His Church, urging that the disbelief of these sacra- 
mental dogmas leads up by infallible steps to the denial of the Divinity 
of the Lord. The only semblance of proof given for this latter position is 
the fact that Calvin’s pulpit at Geneva is now resounding with a Humani- 
tarian philosophy, instead of the Catholic faith touching the J)ivinity of 
the Christ. He represents the positions of Zwingle and Calvin on the sacra- 
mental controversy to be identical, and forgets the much higher ground 
taken by the Genevan Reformer than by the Zurich theologian. It is 
an unfair use to make of his own logical junctura, between the Divinity of 
Christ and the ‘ Real presence’ in the Eucharist, to throw out this 
— taunt against the Presbyterian and Congregational theologians of 

ritain and America, to say nothing of the Evangelical portion of the 
Church of England, who while with unwavering tenacity they hold in 
the fullest sense, the Nicene doctrine, as resting on abundant evidence 
of great variety, do yet repudiate as an utterly incomprehensible super- 
stition the dogma on which Mr. Liddon here descants. 

With much deference we venture on another word or two of criticism. 
It seems to us that Mr. Liddon, as a distinguished representative of the 
Church of England, should have taken some pains to explain the origin, 
history, and meaning of the creed commonly called the iileneilin, and to 
harmonise its alleged discrepancies with the Nicene symbol. He has, 
as we have already implied, omitted all references to the history of the 
doctrine after the Council of Nicwa, and contented himself with passing 
allusions tothe Nestorian, Monophysite, Monothelite, and other heresies. 
To our minds, these later controversies throw considerable light upon the 
attitude of the modern opponents of the cardinal doctrine of which Mr. 
Liddon is the able and ot and conscientious defender. He has, 
moreover, refused to touch the strange method in which modern German 
ony has striven to make the doctrine of the Church the vehicle 

‘or its own transcendental metaphysics. Baur is often quoted, but his 
theory is never exhibited. The use made of the doctrine by some 
modern Unitarians, who tell us that the hypothesis of the Deity of 
Christ covers the exact place where the truth lies of the relation of man 
to God, and that, viewed in some of its aspects, it begins to assume the 
character of ascientifically demonstrated verity, might have been brought 
forward in support of the natural arguments that exist for this great 
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dogma, which, we a with our author, is given and conserved in 
Divine Revelation alone. Still, everything that has been worthy the 
name of a human religion has striven in some way to realize the idea of 
the union of the Divine and human: the manifestation of God in the 
flesh, and the revelation of the Incarnate Logos, respond to the universal 

earning of the race, and are in part accredited by being such a response. 

owever, we do most heartily admire the wisdom, skill, and compre- 
hensiveness of this volume, and believe that it will take its place with 
the great classic efforts that the Divines of the Church of England have 
made to defend this citadel of our common faith. With a deep confidence 
in the Divinity of our Lord, and in the fact that that Divinity was the seat 
of his mysterious personality, every position connected with his work 
and rule and word, acquires a lofty importance, and we can bid defiance 
to the subtile atmosphere of unbelief which threatens to invalidate every 
Christian doctrine and organization. 


Geschichte der Protestantischen Theologie, besonders in Deutschland, 
nach ihrer prineipiellen Bewegung, and im yusammenhang mit 
dem religibsen, settlichen, und intellectuellen Leben betrachtet. 
(The History of Protestant Theology, especially in Germany, 
considered in its essential principles, and in connection with 
the religious, moral, and intellectual life.) By Dr. J. A. 
Dorner. Munich: Cotta. Berlin: Asher and Co. 1867. 


The above work forms one of a series published under the title 
‘ History of the Sciences in Germany,’ by the Historical Commission of 
the Royal Academy of Sciences in Munich, at the instance and with the 
assistance of the late King of Bavaria, Maximilian II. The task of 
writing the history of the several sciences has been entrusted to the 
most eminent men in the respective departments. These are divided 
into three great sections. The /irst includes Catholic Theology, Pro- 
testant Theology, Philosophy, Asthetics, Classical Philology, Germanic 
Philology, Oriental Philology; the second, History, the Science of War, 
Jurisprudence, Law of Nations, Political Economy, Agriculture, the 
Culture of Forests, and Geography; the third, Technology, Mathe- 
matics, Physics and Chemistry, Astronomy, Geology, Medicine, Zoology 
Botany, and Mineralogy. The several volumes will be well got up, and 
semasehine cheap—from 600 to 700 closely but clearly printed octavo 
pages for six to eight shillings. 

No man could have been found more competent to treat the important 
subject of the ‘ History of Protestant Theology’ than Professor Dorner 
of Berlin; for he is not only profoundly acquainted with the ins and outs 
of the region to be traversed, but he is also imbued with the true spirit 
of Protestantism, to a degree which is, alas! not so common as it ought 
to be, amongst the spiritual and intellectual descendants of Luther. 
Unlike too many of his countrymen, who have no sympathy with, and 
therefore no proper understanding of, forms of religious life and thought, 
that do not fit into the theories or schemes they have laboriously ‘ deve- 
loped’ in their smoky studies, he has an open eye for life everywhere ; and 
under the greatest extravagances, is able to discover principles or parts 
of principles that needed asserting. This capability and this openness 
arise too, be it distinctly observed, not from personal indifference or 
latitudinarianism, but from the inward living hold which he has, to a 
remarkable degree, on the very essence of Biblical, that is, of Protestant 
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Christianity. Indeed, one may lay it down as a rule, that he only can 
be truly free, open and unprejudiced, whom the Son has made free. 
The present treatise, which worthily ranks with his great work on the 
‘ History of the Development of the Doctrine of the Person of Christ,’ 
supplies ample evidence both of the learning, philosophical insight, and 
true Christian breadth of its author. 

We cannot pretend here to give anything like a fair account of the 
entire book, and shall therefore confine ourselves to indicating jirst, its 
general contents; secondly, its purpose ; and thirdly, one or two ideas 
of the very important fourth chapter of the second section. 

The First Book, entitled The Primitive Age of Protestantism, includes 
three main sections, treating respectively of the negative and positive 
preparations for the Evangelical Principle, or Reformation ; of the first 
unity and fundamental principles of the Reformation ; and of the period 
during which the two branches of the Reformation were engaged in 
forming their respective doctrinal systems (a.p. 1530—1619). The por- 
tions of the first Book, which treat of Luther, are profoundly interest- 
ing. Zwingle and Calvin are discussed in the latter part. The Second 
Book is entitled, The two Evangelical Confessions (Lutheran and Re- 
formed) in their separate existence, and the dissolution of the unit, 
of the principle of the Reformation (1620—1800). The sections whic 
treat of the Deistic period in England, are remarkably just and true. 
The main chapters are headed: The reign of rigid orthodoxy in the 
Reformed Church; the age of Deism; the reign of rigid orthodoxy in 
the Lutheran Church ; the commencement of opposition to this ortho- 
doxy; Protestant mysticism; Spener and the Pretistic movement; the 
Leibnitz-Wolff Phi osophy ; aay Fichte, and their contemporaries ; 
Rationalism and Spiritualism. The Third Book treats of the Regenera- 
tion of Evangelieal Theology in the nineteenth century. Here, again, 
there is an interesting review of the course taken by theological inquiry 
in England and America. We cannot, at this point, help expressing the 
wish that Professor Dorner, who has already so extensive an acquaint- 
ance with English Zheology—as, notwithstanding the depreciatory terms 
in which most German theologians speak of our productions in this line, 
we still venture to term it—would undertake to write a history of it. 
He would thus confer a great benefit, not-merely on the English speak- 
ing world, but also on his own country. 

hat is the purpose or aim of Dr. Dorner’s work? Those who seek 
in it the information usually to be found in such histories, will be dis- 
appointed. The corresponding history of Catholic Theology gives such 
information and little more. Dr. Dorner felt that to attempt to notice, 
even barely, all the principal works in the various branches of theology, 
would satisfy no one, least of all himself; and his judgment has been 
confirmed by Roman Catholics, in their notices of the history written by 
Dr. Werner. The former resolved, therefore, rather to aim at showing 
that Protestantism is a phenomenon for which a place and time had been 
prepared ; that it rests on one essential principle; that this essential 
principle runs through all its branches, and manifests itself in all its 
forms; and that the ehanges and conflicts that have ensued, have only 
tended to bring its fulness and vitality even more clearly to light; in a 
word, to narrate the history of Protestant Theology in such a way that 
it shall be also the history of the principle of Protestantism. We may 
add, what will already be pretty clear from the above statement, that 
Dr. Dorner’s treatise is, in the en of a history, also ayrand apology for 
Protestantism. 
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The fourth chapter of the second section is devoted to a consideration 
of the following three points:—1. The material aspect of the principle of 
the Reformation, or saving faith, in its relative independence. 2. The 
formal aspect of the evangelical principle, or the authority of Scripture 
in its independence of faith and the Church. 3. The inner connection 
between faith and Scripture. The subject of the chapter we may briefly 
describe as the relation between saving faith and the authority of the 
Bible. Is saving faith absolutely dependent, or not, on the prior recog- 
nition of the inspiration and infullibility of the Scriptures? . Perhaps no 
— touches more closely the very roots of Protestantism than this. 

hatever answer be returned, serious difficulties present themselves. 
If, with the majority of orthodox Protestants, we affirm the recognition 
of the infallible inspiration of the Bible to be a necessary condition of 
saving faith, Romanists retort, as Luther himself puts it, ‘ How are we 
‘to know what is God’s word, and what is true or false?’ For how few 
of us have either means, time, or ability, to undertake the learned 
investigations by which the genuineness, authenticity, and canonicity 
of the various books of Scripture are established ; apart from the possi- 
bility of our being called to account, ere the inquiry is concluded ! 
‘Wherefore we must rely on the Pope and the councils,’ i.e., on the 
Church, say Romanists. Again, the danger arises that, if a real or appa- 
rent discrepancy be discovered by one who has believed in Scripture 
infallibility, he should not merely reject the Bible as an authority, but 
also throw overboard everything concerning which it testifies. Nor is 
this a fancied danger. Perhaps the majority of the intelligent working 
men who have given up Christianity, have been led to do so solely by the 
detection of difficulties which, if real, would scarcely comport with the 
infallibility usually attributed to the canonical Scriptures. On the other 
hand, to make faith to a certain extent independent of the question of 
Scriptural infallibility, would seem to be opening the door to utter 
uncertainty and to subjective fancies. For in such a case, faith obviously 
must acquire a kind of authority of its own, and will consequently be 
warranted in sitting in judgment on the Bible. And yet how can faith 
be faith, if the Bible which teaches us what to believe is not infallible? 
Where is then our certainty? Luther, in his day, had to meet both 
classes of dangers ; how did he meet them? We shall be able to give 
only a very brief and somewhat unconnected summary of Dr. Dorner’s 
profoundly interesting exposé of Luther’s teachings on this subject. 

The content of the Word of God, that which it sets forth, in whatever 
form this may take place, commends itself by itself, and by ics indwelling 
Divine power, to the heart of man. It is true, the historical correctness 
of the testimony borne by the Church, or by the writings of the New 
Testament to Christ, must be taken for granted. Otherwise, faith 
would have no recognisable object whatever. This historical faith is the 
first form in which the Gospel is accepted; but this faith is not saving 
faith, and historical certainty is not the true certainty. Christ must 
Himself produce in us a certainty of an altogether different kind; He, 
Himself must accredit Himself to our souls by His Spirit, through the 
medium of the Word. Not without the W ord, as spiritualists desire ; but 
yet the effect is not produced by the Word alone. To teach that we 
must believe in Christ, on the authority of the Word—or what is the 
same thing, to teach that the Word by itself produces certainty—is 
essentially the error of the Romanists, who say that we owe all cer- 
tainty to the Church. Such a certainty would never lose a certain 
character of outwardness, of legality ; whereas the true Christian 
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must know so assuredly that God accepts him, that he can risk every- 
thing for it. ‘God Himself must speak to my heart,’ says Luther; 
‘ otherwise nothing is settled. I must have His word, and His word 
‘He alone can cause my heart to hear. The apostles preached the 
‘same word; it is preached also at the present day. But the arch- 
‘angel Gabriel from heaven might say it, and if God keeps silence, 
7 ave not heard it.’ At the same time, Luther warns us against 
supposing that this certainty is something we can make for ourselves, 
as though we only needed to conclude and decree ourselves to be God's 
children, in order to be really such, and have the assurance thereof. 
On the contrary, the subjective certainty he has in view is a work of the 
objective Spirit through the medium of the objective Gospel ; a work, 
however, differing from, though harmonizing with the testimony con- 
tained in the Gospel. Man thus knows that he is saved, and that Christ 
is his Saviour, not merely on hearsay, not merely on the authority of 
others, not even on the authority of the Scriptures, and not by a resolve 
of his own, but from experience, through the action of the objective Holy 
Spirit, and the healing virtue of the Word bringing us Christ. That 
which is at first a preliminary, trustful, hopeful acceptance, becomes a 
blessed certainty and an independent knowledge of Christ. Then, too, 
does the Holy Scripture—its content, receive its full and proper confirma- 
tion in our hearts; a Divine certainty of the truth of its content, is 
kindled by God through the enlightenment of His Spirit—a certainty 
infinitely higher than the authority of the Scriptures, which rests, after 
all, in the last instance, on our acceptance of the Church’s canon, and on 
our confidence in the correctness of the judgment pronounced by it 
regarding the Scripture. 

faith, however, according to Luther, does not merely bring the 
assurance of salvation; it brings much more. Through it we enter by 
degrees into possession of all Divine gifts and graces. Especially decided 
is its influence upon our intellectual life. ‘Faith has avery acute vision 
‘ —a blind and yet a clear knowledge; it judges all things, and because it 
‘ alone has the true knowledge of God and insight into the secrets of the 
‘ kingdom of God, it darkens the light of reason. Faith is the master, 
‘ judge, and rule of all doctrine and prophecy.’ Not that the authority 
of Scripture can be denied. On the contrary, Luther calls it the oapé 
Xpucrov, ‘ The Flesh of Christ,’ and says, ‘ Whosoever despises the written 
* documents regarding Christ, that is, the Scripture, removes one of the 
* foundations of the Church, and renders Christ unknowable—that is, 
‘does away with Christianity.’ God speaks to us alone through the 
Word. It is not a mere sign; but, as it were, the historical body in 
which His grace presents itself to us. It is the only source of our know- 
ledge of the pure Gospel as preached by the apostles of Christ ; the only 
norm and rule of which is Christian. Indeed, no man could have a 
stronger sense of the dignity and value of the Scriptures than the great 
German Reformer. 

How, then, does he reconcile the freedom and independence given to 
faith—a freedom and independence involving the exclusive right to 
interpret Scripture, the right to develope the of knowledge which 
it contains, and to criticise the canon formed by the Church, with the 
normal authority ascribed to the Bible? Three factors co-operate in 
the salvation of man,—the Holy Spirit, the Word, and Faith. Neither 
can do the work without the other. Hence the Word is as necessary to 
faith as faith is to the Word: each by its very nature requires the other. 
The apparent incompatibility of Luther’s two positions is lessened if not 
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removed, when we remember: 1. That when faith judges, it is not our 
natural reason, but reason stripped by faith, or rather by the Holy 
Spirit, of the irrationality which characterises it by nature. 2. Thatthe 
faith in us with its content has the same author as the Scriptures and 
their content, to wit, the Holy Spirit. Both contain the same Christ, 
and the one cannot contradict the other. The criticism conceded by 
Luther to faith is therefore, in reality, a criticism of Scripture by 
itself—that is, of the content of Scripture by itself. The canon of 
true faith is also the canon of the Scriptural canon. He who is 
the centre of the Scriptures, namely Christ, is the standard of 
canonicity ; and enlightened faith, having its root and subsistence in 
Christ, cannot possibly recognise a Scripture which does not give Christ 
the position the Holy Spirit has secured for Him in the heart of the 
Christian believer. In a word. Luther applied in the fullest sense the 
principle of the analogia fidei in its essential identity with the principle 
of the analogia sancte Scripture. 

But we must now dismiss Dr. Dorner’s profound and stirring work, 
recommending the whole of it,—more particularly the portions which 
treat of questions like the above—to the very careful and unprejudiced 
study of all who can read German. At a time like the present, when 
a certain acquaintance and sympathy with central questions is so widely 
diffused ; when, whether rightly or wrongly, vast numbers believe 
that the Bible presents difficulties incompatible with received views of 
inspiration, and yet wish to retain their hold on the great cardinal 
doctrines of Christianity ; and when on all hands men are demanding 
some higher certainty than that supplied by the ordinary evidences; it 
would be well if the subject of the section just briefly analysed were 
more frequently, more patiently, more thoroughly, and we venture to 
add, more candidly discussed than has hitherto been the case. We, for 
our part, are confident as to the result; for ‘truth, like a torch, the 
‘ more it’s shook, the more it shines.’ 


Essai sur la Rédemption. Par Epmonp pve PressensE. Mey- 
rueis. 1867. 


I’ Expiation de la Croix. Par Merrie p’Ausicné. Genéve. 
1867. 


La Sacrifice de Christ, son double aspect ; ou la Rédemption selon la 
Bible. Par E. Gnets. Genéve. 1867. 


Notes critiques sur Vouvrage de M. E. de Pressensé sur Jésus- 
Christ. Genéve. 1867. 


A very animated controversy has arisen in the bosom of Evangelical 
protestantism around M. de Pressensé’s ‘ Vie de Jésus,’ and the discus- 
sion has turned especially upon the doctrine of expiation. The author, 
anxious to dissipate any misunderstandings that may have arisen, has 
now published an essay on this great subject. He sets himself, first, to 
distinguish between the universal object of Christian faith, and the theo- 
logical definitions of the same. In his view, whoever admits that the 
sacrifice of Christ was not simply a declaration of Divine love, but that it 
made a real change in our relation towards God, by a satisfaction offered 
to His justice, stands on the corner-stone. The differences in theological 
definitions do not destroy the fundamental agreement, and no man has 
a right to transform any one of these into a revealed truth binding in 
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its obligation. M. de Pressensé demonstrates his thesis by a rapid 
sketch of the history of the doctrine, showing where the explanations 
of this great mystery have differed from one period to another. After 
having thus gained the right to set forth his own view, he enters on 
the subject itself, and justifies by further development the theory 
already presented in the ‘ Vie de Jésus.’ The essay concludes with an 
exegetical defence of his opinion. He fully admits the doctrine of 
substitution. Christ, according to his view, did really die for our 
offences, and was raised again for our justification. What he resolutely 
discards is the notion of a curse directly pronounced by the Father 
be the Son, wee | upon Jesus the punishment of hell; in 
which he is in accord with almost every English theologian of any note. 
It is on this point that the discussion has been carried on. The ‘ Notes 
Critiques’ add to the belief in a direct curse pronounced on the Lord 
Jesus, a defence of Gaussen’s theory of an absolute Thé stia. The 
discourse by M. Merle d’Aubigné is eloquent, but somewhat vague, not 
touching the real point under discussion. The pamphlet by M. Gneis 
allows that Jesus was never more loved by His Father than at the 
moment when He inflicted the curse upon Him. Searcely can we find 
any difference of opinion remaining after an admission such as this. 
The discussion on this important question is not yet near its close. 
No subject could better merit a profound investigation; and it is very 
essential that the controversy should be carried on with all freedom, 
theology and religion being no longer confounded with one another, 
and arguments being in all cases wudieeed to anathemas. 


The Family : its Duties, Joys, and Sorrows. By Count A. De 
GaspaRIn. Translated from the French. London: 
Jackson, Walford, & Hodder. 


Although the topic of Count de Gasparin’s treatise cannot lay claim 
to novelty, its treatment is characterised by much beauty and wisdom. 
The family itself is as old as the creation, and yet every new exhibition 
of loving, gentle, devout family life has a fresh charm to observers, and 
works a fresh spell upon them; so that every portraiture of family life 
will, in proportion to its excellence, be attractive. In the culture of life, 
not only do old duties need perpetual reiteration, but through changing 
circumstances they need fresh surroundings of caution and sanction. 
There are, too, periods when the sentiment of family life, its privilege, 
sanctity, and honour, falls into comparative abeyance; and there are 
characteristics of social life which threaten it with specific perils. It is 
needful, therefore, that its sanctions, its obligations, and its joys should 
be continually reproduced, and urged in the lights of contemporary con- 
ditions. That there is much very pure and beautiful family life in France 
we all learnt from the exquisite journals of Eugénie de Guérin, but we all 
know that there is also much that is otherwise ; and Count de Gasparin 
not only formally acknowledges the difference between the family life of 
England, Germany, and Switzerland, and that of France, but in a thou- 
sand ways of allusion and tone he makes us feel it. This, however, is 
but incidental, and the great bulk of his remarks are applicable wherever 
families are. His volume is one of a trio which he contemplates; the 
other two being ‘The History of the Family Institution,’ and ‘The 
Family, with Reference to the Social Question.’ These are intended to 
be more elaborate works than the one before us, which deals with the 
family and its constituent relationships in a beautiful spirit of devout 
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sentiment. The wisdom and benevolence of the Divine ordinance of the 
family are admirably set forth; the duties of its respective members 
are wisely inculcated ; its joys and sorrows are delicately and tenderly 
touched ; and through the whole there runs a thread of incidental but 
skilful vindication and commendation, over which are thrown a high- 
toned piety, a suffused charm of feeling, and an exquisite grace, which 
make the book as edifying as it is charming. It is a handbook for 
every household. 


The Fatherhood of God, and its relation to the Person and Work 
of Christ, and the Operations of the Holy Spirit. By C. H. H. 
Wricut, M.A., British Chaplain at Dresden. Edinburgh: 
T. and T. Clark. 


The controversy about the Fatherhood of God, as conducted between 
Drs. Candlish and Crawford, seems to us, as we have elsewhere said, 
to be something very like a logomachy, a question of definition. Dr. 
Candlish will scarcely deny that God treats men, even as sinners, with 
great patience, loving-kindness, and compassion, which one would be 
apt to consider very fatherly qualities; and Dr. Crawford allows that 

od is and must be swayed also by justice in his dealings, both with 
fallen and unfallen man; yet the former maintains that God is only 
the Father of believers, whilst the latter vindicates for men naturally 
the title of sons. Mr. Wright brings a new element into the subject. 
If we understand him aright, he teaches that wnfallen man, on 
the ground of his having a spirit (rvevya), was God’s son; that fallen 
man having lost the wvevya, and being now only body and soul, is not 
God’s son; and that believing man becomes again God’s son through 
the impartation to him by Christ of an immortal spirit. We do not 
agree with Mr. Wright if this be his view; but must allow that it 
is an ingenious mediation between the two Scottish combatants. His 
treatise discusses several points not alluded to, in the works above men- 
tioned; as, for example, The Tripartite Nature of Man, the Fall, 
Traducianism and Creationism, Natural Immortality, and Future 
Punishments. The various subjects are treated clearly, calmly, and 
judiciously, but he yields to Mr. Heard’s work on the Tripartite Nature 
of Man a degree of deference which, in spite of its acknowledged 
ingenuity, is to us quite inexplicable. 


The Church and the World: Essays on Questions of the Day 
in 1867. By Various Writers. Edited by the Rev. Orsy 
Surptey, M.A. London: Longmans. 1867. 


A first series of essays under this title appeared last year, and the 
marked success which it achieved has now called forth a companion 
volume, which, we fear, can be regarded only as another instance of the 
proverbial failure of continuations of successful works. 

The former series was rightly looked upon as a formal and semi- 
official manifesto of that party in the Church of England whose pro- 
ceedings have of late attracted so much attention—the ultra-Ritualists. 
The volume was received with almost as much warmth of hostile or 
friendly feeling as the notorioys volume of Essays and Reviews. It 
achieved the rare distinction of being presented to the Upper House of 
Convocation by a sympathizing bishop. A deluge of pamphlets and 
articles appeared in answer to the more prominent essays. a our- 
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selves, dangerous and erroneous as we deem their views, we warmly 
commended the tolerant spirit and good feeling of some of the writers, 
as well as their ability, and the literary merits ot their style. 

We regret that we are unable to pronounce the same verdict upon the 
present volume. It contains sixteen essays, none of them by writers 
who contributed to the earlier volume. To a great extent the same 
ground is traversed as before; the old topics, though now hackneyed, 
are once more discussed; but, speaking generally, with greater 
feebleness of argument, with increased narrowness of view and 
dogmatism of assertion, and with far less lucidity of expression. 
There are, it is true, two or three conspicuous exceptions ; but setting 
these aside, it might be deemed that the present volume has been 
compiled out of essays redeemed from the waste-paper basket of the 
editor, to which they had been consigned a year ago as unworthy of a 

lace in the original series. A natural concomitant of this inferior 
al of ability is a superior degree of intolerance, and also an 
incapacity for seeing matters from the standpoint of an opponent. If 
such a publication is to serve the purpose of the authors, its arguments 
should = addressed, not to the inner circle of illuminati, who are 
convinced already of the truth of the doctrines of the sect, but to the 
outer world of unbelievers, who yet remain to be converted. The 
two essays on Confession, and that on The Three Vows, are striking 
instances of this mistake. The essay on Latitudinarianism is even worse. 
The writer, Dr. Oldknow, at great length, and with considerable fairness, 
states, in the words of their most eminent writers, the views of those 
whom he denominates Latitudinarians, those who are in favour of a 
comprehensive church which permits considerable diversity of doctrine 
and practice in non-essentials. He then proceeds to reply to these 
arguments of his opponents. We are of opinion that there are few men, 
coming fresh to the consideration of the subject, who would not be 
converted to Latitudinarianism by the perusal of this paper ;—so feeble 
is the reply, and so forcible is Dr. Oldknow’s own recitation of the 
arguments which he attempts to controvert. 

everal of these essays are distinguished by a marked lack of literary 
skill. The style is frequently involved and obscure—the writers seem 
so unused to the handling of a pen as not to have acquired the power of 
giving clear expression to their thoughts. We may instance the essay 
on the Sacrament of Marriage, that on The Three Vows, and that on 
Private Confession and Absolution. If a writer would be read, the first 
condition is that he must be readable. 

Although this volume, for the most part, seldom rises above the level 
of mediocrity, we are glad to be able to point out two or three of the 
essays which are not inferior to those in the former series. Dr. Evans’ 
essay on Preachers and Preaching: the Pulpit and the Press, treats a 
hackneyed subject with considerable ability and freshness of thought. 
He considers that sermons might, with advantage to all parties, be made 
both fewer and shorter; he points out the unprofitableness of rhetoric, 
and urges the clergy to teach their people rather than to preach to 
them. Mr. Rumsey’s paper on Church Music also strikes us as one of 
the best in the volume. At this time, when the choral services of our 
Nonconforming churches are sensibly approximating towards the 
ancient Catholic models, this essay may be studied with advantage 
by a class of readers for whom it was certainly not intended by its 
author. We must also speak in terms of commendation of the Hon. 
Colin Lindsay’s essay on The Ritual Law of the Church of England. 
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Dealing with a difficult subject, it is clear, learned, and convincing. We 
think that the writer succeeds in demonstrating that in reviving the 
ancient vestments and ornaments, the ritualists, according to the law of 
the Church of England, are legally in the right, however far they may 
have misapprehended the spirit of the New Testament, or have outraged 
the dictates of expediency and common sense. Although inferior in 
merit to these three essays, those on Sisterhood Life, on The Curate 
Question, and on Symbolism, will all be read with interest; and more 
pay og noteworthy is the paper on Sisterhood Life, written as it is by 
a lady who has ample and varied practical knowledge of that which she 
describes. It is fall of good sense, stripping off the unreal sentimentalit 
and romance with which commviinal life is so frequently regarded, 
disposing of many popular fallacies, and showing the real strength of 
the movement as well as the real dangers and difficulties which beset 
those who are attempting to restore the conditions of the ccnobitic life 
in the English Church. 


La Conscience et la Foi. Par ArHanase CoquereL, Furs. Paris: 
Germer Bailliére. 1867. 


Le Christianisme Moderne—Etude sur Lessing. Par Ernest 
Fontanks. Paris: Germer Bailliére. 1867. 


These two recently published works furnish an exact reflection of the 

views of the radical party of French Protestantism, which seeks to inau- 
urate and consecrate, under the name of liberty, the most absolute 
octrinal anarchy. 

We must pone that the second book is, in language at any rate, 
incomparably more moderate than the first. We recognise in it the 
characteristics of the distinguished orator, who has always compelled the 
attention of his audience, by a style simple, bright, and animated, em- 
phatically French in its character, but lacking the depth and passion 
which make great thinkers and speakers powerful. Everywhere also 
we find a most sincere religious sentiment, and yet the logical result of 
the book would be the abandonment of Christianity as a revelation. 
M. Coquerel not merely makes conscience the criterion of truth, the 
main organ by which we grasp it in moral and religious subjects—so 
far we fully agree with him—but he also treats conscience as the only 
source from which truth is derived. It follows hence that man_is 
his own revelation; that he draws all truth from himself; that con- 
sequently he has no need of any Divine intervention. The super- 
natural vanishes altogether, and nothing remains but a vague theism. 
And yet even this theism is not traceable to unaided conscience, for 
the notions which M. Coquerel professes to derive from the human 
soul are all permeated with the influence of Christianity. They may 
have been foreseen by conscience, but not elaborated with precision, 
as is proved by the deficiencies of ancient philosophy. Conscience 
moreover needs something more than a theoretical revelation. It 
tells us of a fall and of sin. It demands a work of salvation, a 
redemption ; and as this redemption is a spontaneous manifestation of 
Divine love, a fact emanating from the Divine freedom, it must neces- 
sarily be the subject of a supernatural revelation. Jesus Christ came, 
not merely to bring to light, or to confirm that which was already ex- 
isting in the depths of conscience ; He came to reconcile humanity with 
God by a work which implies incarnation and redemption. This is what 
M. Coquerel denies; and therefore the conclusion from his book is the 
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uselessness of the supernatural, and consequently the abandonment of 
Christianity in its most characteristic features. But conscience demands 
more than is here supposed. It manifests not only a vague aspiration 
after God, but a fervent longing for pardon and eternal life. It 
requires the foolishness of the cross. As M. Charles Secrétan has 
admirably said, it is satisfied only by that which goes beyond it. All 
that it possesses of greatness and holiness is just this earnest aspiration 
after reconciliation. The school of M. Coquerel does a wrong to con- 
science no less than to revelation, for it is our true nature that craves 
for the supernatural. 

M. Fontanés, in his ‘ Christianisme Moderne,’ has not shown even as 
much moderation as M. Coquerel. Lessing is, in his view, the Luther of 
the new church of free thinkers. He accepts, with no sort of reserve, the 
negations of this great destroyer, who was for Germany a Voltaire grown 
serious, labouring passionately to remove the bases of supernatural 
Christianity, and to supply its place with a vague Deism. The author 
of this French work sums up his opinion with an explicitness that leaves 
nothing more to be demanded, when he says that Jesus Christ would not 
have been a Christian—meaning that He would not have admitted a 
religion of which He Himself should be the object, but that He desired 
simply to be first among His brethren, to show them how they should 
worship the one only God. ‘The point of the religious crisis through 
‘ which we are‘passing, he writes (p. 135),‘is no longer doubtful ; it consists 
‘in the question, ‘ Shall we have the Christian religion, or the religion of 
* Jesus Christ—the religion which yields worship to Jesus, or that which 
‘brings back men and Jesus alike to our heavenly Father?’ This, then, is 
clear: we are to have only an example—mediation is no more—Jesus has 
founded a school, and not achurch. It is of no use for the author to 
shelter himself under the name of Lessing while uttering a denial of all 
that has hitherto been held to constitute Christianity. Lessing, at any 
rate, was not a pastor; he did not read a form of words implying faith in 
the supernatural, nor did he preside at a table of communion. No 
flowers of rhetoric can avail to cover a position so false ; yet it is, unfor- 
tunately, the one now held, under the insidious name of liberty, by a 
conaiderable portion of the Reformed Church of France. Can we say that 
a Church which tolerates these anomalies has still any real existence? 
A book such as this by M. Fontanés must inevitably hasten a rupture, 
from which both honesty and truth will have everything to gain. 


Sermons from the Studio. 4 Maria S1preEg, with an Intro- 
duction by the Rev. T. W. Aveiinc. London: Jackson, 
Walford, & Hodder. 


This is a very charming little book. It consists of six art-sermons, 
each having for a text some great picture or statue, and consisting of a 
story connected therewith, mostly having an historical basis. Miss 
Sibree shows us that more things may serve for texts than verses of the 
Bible, and that sermons may be very evangelical and pathetic that are 
parabolic in form, and have the essence of their appeal in the experience 
of others. These little tales are admirably conceived and exquisitely 
written. Miss Sibree has not only added a very precious little book to 
the household library; she has given promise of another valuable writer 
in this department of religious literature. 
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Sermons. Par Epovarp Verny, Précédés d’une Notice Biogra- 
— et suivis de quelques Fragments d’Articles et de 
iscours. Paris: Grassart. 1867. 

This volume revives in the evangelical churches of France the memory 
of one of the most eminent men whom they possessed at the period of the 
religious awakening. Verny left a very deep impression on all those 
who had the privilege of knowing him. His great intellect, enriched 
with the most varied learning, was marked no less by force than by 
subtlety—his imagination was lively, his heart full of warmth. While he 
was an eminent — he was also the first of talkers—his conversation 
had incomparable richness, variety, and force. Indeed, conversation was 
to him the most perfect of instruments, and therefore he wrote but 
little. Never did he exhibit his powers more fully than when giving him- 
self up to those rapid improvisations of conversation in which he was 
always so wonderfully brilliant. What is especially remarkable about 
Verny is the way in which he passed through a grave theological crisis. 
He first received Christianity under the form of the strictest orthodoxy ; 
but the day came when this too narrow mould was broken, and there 
followed a sharp and melancholy struggle. Every question pressed at 
the same time upon his powerful intellect, but he never suffered doubt 
to invade his moral life. He stood firm on the rock of faith in God and 
in duty—never ceasing to Py though with a groaning spirit; and thus 
did he reconquer his belief. He came out of the crucible with a more 
ardent love for his Saviour—with a mind enlarged indeed, but subject to 
the Crucified Une. ‘Henceforth he knew how to hold out his hand to 
those who were assailed by a —_ such as that through which he had 
passed, and to point them to the Star of morning shining through their 
night of storm. The biography which precedes the Sermons brings 
before us the whole of this interesting e of Verny’s religious life. 
We may notice particularly a private ee which explains how im- 
possible it was that he should not at last arrive in port, the compass havin 
remained in his hands. The sermons which compose the volume a 
belong to the latter portion of his life. We might no doubt point out 
some deficiencies in these, but we cannot mistake the accents of a lively, 
sincere, and adoring faith, a holy love for Christ, and an explicit con- 
fession of fundamental truths. The discourses are remarkable for a 
happy combination of solid learning with edifying teachings. The 
exegesis and the logic are both consecrated to the service of conscience. 
The style is very beautiful, bright, and flowing. We regard the sermons, 

indeed, as models, constituting a complete course of practical homilies. 
No one will read without emotion the last and most beautiful of all, 
which, indeed, was not finished by Verny, for he fell down in the pulpit, 
as though struck by a thunderbolt. Thus he died—like a soldier falling 
in the breach. But though dead, he yet speaks—and this most valuable 
volume makes him seem to live again among us, with his manly elo- 
= his noble candour, his love of liberty, and his adoration for 
ist. 


Ante-Nicene Christian Library. Edited by Rev. ALEXANDER 
Roserts, D.D., and James Donatvson, LL.D. Vol. III. 
‘ Tatian, Theophilus, and the Clementine Recognitions;’ Vol. 
IV. ‘ Clement of Alexandria.’ Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 


These volumes complete the issue for 1867, and nobly redeem the pro- 
mise given by their accomplished editors, We are much pleased with 
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the translations. For the most part they present, in terse, clear English, 
these valuable fragments of antiquity. The instalment of Clement 
Alexandrinus, consisting of the Pedagogus and the Stromata, and the 
careful translation of the Recognitions of the pseudo-Clement of Rome, 
are an invaluable addition to the student’s library. If the whole of the 
Clementine literature is thus brought within the reach of those whose 
classical lore is rusting, our younger ministers may be placed in a much 
better position for handling the most subtle of all modern assaults on the 
New Testament. We cordially and earnestly desire continued pro- 
sperity to this valuable enterprise. 


The Apologetics of the Christian Faith. By the late WiLL1AM 
Heruerinoton, D.D., with an Introductory Notice by 
Avex. Durr, D.D., LL.D. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 


This goodly volume is warmly commended by Dr. Duff—we had 
almost said too warmly. Dr. Hetherington’s claims to respectful atten- 
tion are abundant and commanding; but the effort here made to gather 
the chief apologetic arguments into a moderate compass is hardly worthy 
of the late distinguished author’s great attainments. No part of the 
work appears to us equal to the demands of the present time. The 
difficulties raised by the Positivist school are not touched, in the treat- 
ment of the argument @ posteriori, or in the discussion of the polemic 
against miracles. Hume is answered once more; Strauss, nt Baur, 
and Rénan, are left unnoticed- The review and classification of moral 
systems are singularly confused and inexact, and the mode in which the 
Canon of Scripture is disposed of is superficial and hasty. The volume 
is a valuable introduction to the study of apologetics—more ought not 
to have been claimed for it. 


Christian Dogmatics : a Compendium of the Doctrines of Chris- 
tianity. By Dr. H. Marrensen, Bishop of Skeeland, 
Denmark. ‘Translated from the German by Rev. W. 
Urwickx, M.A. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 


We feel much indebted to Messrs. Clark for their introduction of this 
important compendium of orthodox theology from the pen of the learned 
Danish Bishop. It is, moreover, evangelical doctrine achieved by 
philosophical processes, and clothed in the technical phraseology so 
common to our Teutonic neighbours. There are the signs of profound 
and life-long meditation on the subject matter, though the classification 
is somewhat awkward and forced. Many of the philosophic dicta,,which 
pass current for placita among the more advanced schools of criticism, 
are here analyzed and refuted. Great learning is conspicuous through- 
out, though Dr. Martensen has not troubled us with bibliographical 
lu:nber. Every reader must rise from its perusal stronger, calmer, and 
ae not only for the fortunes of Christianity, but of dogmatical 
theo 


The Work of God in Every Age. By the Rev. W. Frocearr. 
London: Jackson, Walford, & Hodder. 


In this solidly-written and well-reasoned volume, Mr. Froggart, in a 
spirit at once philosophic and devout, traces the history of religious life 
—in its great social characteristics, that is—through every age. 

Having laid down the principle, that what is called a revival of religion 
is simply the re-animation of religious life where it does exist, and the 
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production of it where it does not, he shows, in a series of chapters in 
chronological sequence, the connection between the condition of religious 
life at different periods, and the movements of God’s providence ;_con- 
cluding with wise and urgent counsels for the requickening of the 
Church and the conversion of the world. The subject is too large and 
important to enter upon here, especially as Mr. Froggart’s book has 
reached us only just as we are going to press; but we very earnestly 
commend it to the serious and prayerful consideration of our readers. 


The Origin and History of the Books of the New Testament, both 
Canonica land Apocryphal, designed to show what the Bible is 
not, what it is, and how to useit. By Professor C. E. Stowe. 
London : Sampson Low, Son, andMa rston. 1867: 


Professor Stowe has crowded a fair amount of valuable information 
into this portable volume, which will be useful to those who have no 
more recondite and ample stores at hand. He has aimed at producing 
in a popular form, with plain, straightforward illustrations, drawn from 
well-known history and ordinary life, the chief arguments on which the 
authenticity of the various Books of the New Testament undoubtedly 
rests. He has given a very brief and uncritical biographical statement, 
concerning the hundred ecclesiastical writers, who refer in more or_less 
explicit terms to the Gospels, Epistles, and Apocalypse; and has cited, 
in a compendious form, the more valuable of these references. There 
is no recognition of the difficulties which beset many of these references, 
nor any appreciation of the more formidable questions raised by the 
school of so-called higher criticism. He may be said to ‘swear at 
‘large’ at theApocryphal Gospels, presenting a digest of the principal 
legends of which they are the loose and inartistic crystallization. He 
abridges Ebrard’s account of the chief reconstructions of the Evangelic 
history by Hegelian theologians, and launches against Strauss, Schenkel 
et id genus omne, that unmeasured abuse, which is too apt to beget in 
the reader an unwilling sympathy with those who are so dogmatically 
condemned. 

The Apocrypha of the Old Testament, and the steps by which the 
Council of Trent, in defiance of the acknowledged desivabilisy of securing 
unanimous consent of the Fathers, pledged the Church of Rome to the 
Septuagint Canon and the Latin Vulgate, are handled with some vigour. 
The difference between the scholarship of Mr. Westcott and Professor 
Stowe in dealing after a popular fashion with these difficult questions, 
is almost infinite, and we cannot anticipate with much hope or satisfac- 
tion the completion of his task, in the investigation of the Old Testament 
Scriptures. 

The contrast between the oracles and prophets of heathendom and 
the prophecies of the Bible is done with an utter disregard of all 
modern criticism on the subject, and does not leave a salutary impres- 
sion on our minds, either of clearness, candour, or knowledge of the 
subject. The general introduction is acutely written, and some valuable 
hints are given as to what the Bible is not; and those who require 
rough-and-ready weapons for hand-to-hand encounter with the outlyin 
skirmishers of the sceptical host, may perhaps, in some respects, fin 
Mr. Stowe’s book ‘as useful as Paley’s Evidences, and in others 
rather more so. 
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The Resurrection of Jesus Christ. With an Examination of the 
Speculations of Strauss in the ‘New Life of Jesus;’ and 
an Introductory view of the present position of Theological 
Inquiry in reference to the Existence of God, and the 
Miraculous Evidence of Christianity. By the late Roperr 


MacreuErson, D.D. Edinburgh and London: William 
Blackwood and Sons. 

Dr. Macpherson was Professor of Theology in the University of Aber- 
deen, and the first ten lectures in this volume were delivered, at the com- 
mencement of the past session, to his class. Six of them are general 
lectures on the Christian Evidence; only four are occupied with the 
Resurrection of Christ; the speculations of M. Rénan having induced 
Dr. Macpherson to enter fully into the Scripture narrative and its 
evidences. This hé does with great fulness, acuteness, and success. 
Probably, very few devout readers of the Bible know the difficulties 
which the various accounts of the four Gospels present. It is not 
difficult to establish by overwhelming proof the reality of the Resur- 
rection itself; but this is not all that needs to be done to vindicate 
and elucidate the Gospel history. We can only commend our readers 
to the patient and scholarly investigation of Dr. Macpherson. Five 
additional Lectures are devoted to the speculations of Strauss, and 
were prepared without any intention of being delivered in the Divinity 
Hall, but with a view to publication. They were finished only a few 
days before the death of the accomplished author. Dr. Macpherson 
rightly conceived that the whole question of Miracles should turn upon 
this the greatest of all the miracles; and, also, that the fallacies of the 
speculations of men like Baur, Rénan, and Strauss, are the most 
effectually exposed by the selection of some prominent part of their 
so-called critical treatment. We do not inten 


to disparage Dr. Mac- 
pherson’s disquisitions, when we say that it is no very difficult task to 


show how utterly uncritical such writers are, and how completely the 

set at defiance all ordinary principles of historical evidence. Muc 

more, however, than an answer to them is accomplished by an expo- 
sition and argument like Dr. Macpherson’s. he Resurrection of 
Christ underlies ali Christian dogma, and affects all Christian life. 
We can only regret that this masterly Apologetic is a posthumous work; 
it is, however, a noble memorial of an accomplished and gifted man. 


La Philosophie de Goéthe. Par M.Caro. Paris: Michel Lévy. 
1867. 


M. Caro is one of those among our young professors who have most 
boldly unfurled the banner of spiritualism at the Sorbonne. His book 
on‘ The Idea of God’ caused a great sensation. This new work, which has 
just been crowned by the French Academy, is a very beautiful study of 


the bold and practical pantheism of Goéthe, concluded by an eloquent 
refutation. 


Waymarks of Life. Addresses to young men on ‘Self-Respect,’ 


‘ Honest Doubt,’ ‘Moral Cowardice,’ ‘ True Freedom.’ By 
D. Gitxtson Watt, M.A. Maidstone: J. Brown. 


This unpretending pamphlet, with no London publisher’s name on the 
title-page, is one of many quiet indications of the high tone, both 
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intellectual and spiritual, which pervades our Congregational ministry. 
We doubt whether, save in exceptional cases, discourses like these could 
be either preached or appreciated among any other denomination of 
Christians in an ordinary country town. In a style fresh and quaint, 
with ample Scotticisms to betray the writer’s northern origin, Mr. Watt 
urges intelligent young men to a robustness and independence in the 
spiritual life, to which, we fear, few are found to aspire. These 
addresses are admirably suited for presentation to the better class of 
young workmen and shopmen, and to the valuable ‘ Christian Associa- 
tions, by which, we are persuaded, they will be welcomed. We hope to 
have from the author a similar volume doing justice to his powers, and 
executed with such care as would increase the a'ready marked attrac- 
tiveness of his style. 


Sermons Preached to English Congregations in India. By GroreGE 
Epwarp Lyncu Corton, D.D., Lord Bishop of Calcutta. (London: 
Maemillan & Co.)—This little volume is scarcely amenable to criticism. 
It is a posthumous selection from the sermons of the late excellent 
Bishop of Calcutta ; and not only was not revised, or intended by him 
for the press, but is avowedly put forth as a memento, rather than as a 
mere contribution to sermon literature. The sermons are neither very 
vigorous in thought, nor very fervid in feeling. They are, as the Editor 
_ says, ‘calm, persuasive teaching;’ but they are marked by fidelity to 


_)\ Evangelical truth, by an attractive catholicity of feeling, and by a fresh, 


simple, practical earnestness of purpose which gives them a great charm. 
In these feverish and polemical days, when materialism and mysticism 
seem to divide the Church, it is refreshing to read these sermons of a 
good, holy man, whose supreme solicitude it was to know nothing among 
men, but Jesus Christ and Him crucified. Essays and Discourses on 
Popular and Standard Themes. y Be W. Tozer, Minister of the 
Congregational Church, Dudley. (London: Elliot Stock.)\—We are 
at a loss to discover the distinction which Mr. Tozer would indicate, by 
calling one-half of these productions Essays, and the other half Dis- 
courses. All have texts, and the direct address and application of 
sermons. Mr. Tozer, we are sure, does not wish us to think that his 
sermons are essays, and his essays sermons. Mere difference of theme 
does not constitute the distinction that he would indicate: besides, one 
of the most rhetorical of these compositions, a popular sermon on 
‘ Buts,’ from the text, ‘ And-another said, Lord, I will follow thee,—but,’ 
—a treatment of Scripture from which we shrink very sensitively,—is 
entitled an ‘Essay.’ If this be an essay, what is a sermon? The 
volume really consists of twelve plain, sensible sermons on various 
important topics, characterised by a certain hardness and angularity of 
style, but also by great vigour, breadth, and pertinence. They are, 
without exception, robust, instructive, practical, and useful. The 
ministry, of which such discourses are specimens, must be of a 


superior order. Living unto God; or, Chapters in aid of the Christian 
Irfe. (London: Elliot Stock.)—A collection of eighteen short ser- 
mons by as many Baptist ministers—having as many diverse charac- 
teristics in their modes of thought and feeling—but all contributing 
some element to a complete manual of the Christian life. The sermons 
are not equal; but ‘where all are so good, it would be invidious 
to distinguish. The little volume may be cordially commended to all 
whose religious life seeks help in such publications. Blind People: 
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Their Works and Ways. With Sketches of the Lives7of some Famous 
Blind Men. By Rev. B. G. Jonns, M.A. (London: John Murray.)— 
There are the elements of many romances in Mr. Johns’ volume. The 
condition of the blind, in itself, has in it a peculiar pathos of appeal, to 
which none of us are insensible; while its rapid and manifest discipline 
of patience, and gentleness, and touching submissiveness, subdue us 
like childhood, and make us conscious of a kind of religion in a blind 
man’s sorrow. Mr. Johns details the methods employed for teaching 
the blind, chiefly at the Blind School, St. George’s-in-the-Fields, of 
which he is chaplain, with the almost marvellous results produced by 
them. He also furnishes a great deal of interesting statistical and 
other information concerning the blind generally, interspersing it with 
sketches and anecdotes of blind people, and of their marvellous attain- 
ments. All this is done in a very interesting and pleasant way; but 
Mr. Johns’ book is a miscellany rather than a construction. In more 
artistic hands it would have exceeded in interest any romance of the 
year. The Power of Zeal. By the Rev. Davip Kine, LL.D. With an 
Appendix. (London: James Nisbet & Co.)—Dr. King does not write 
with naturalness and ease; his style is too professional, and is too 
laboriously larded with Scripture phrases. There is, also, a roundabout- 
ness in it. It lacks directness, simplicity, and unconsciousness; but 
his spirit is devout and earnest, and he has been happy in the choice of 
his the ve ; his book is a protest against the easy, selfish religion of the 
age, and a loud, urgent call to zeal in the service of Christ, such as 
befits our Christian obligation, .and the momentous iess of Christian sal- 
vation. In various aspects, the power of zeal is set forth; especially its 
provocative power, in stimulating others to active service—members of 
the same church, churches of the same order. and denominations, one 
another. A more timely little book could hardly have been put forth; 
for the worldliness, selfishness, and lax morality of many religious 
people are enough to compel the reiteration of the inquiry, ‘ When the 
* Son of Man cometh, shall He find faith on the earth?’ The Nonsuch 
Professor in his Meridian Splendour ; or, the Singular Actions of 
Sanctified Christians laid open in Seven Sermons, at All-Hallows Church, 
London Wall. By Witttam Secxer. To which is added, ‘The Wed- 
ding Ring:’ a Sermon, &c. (London: Richard D. Dickenson.)—Mr. 
Dickenson reprints the edition of this work of Secker, put forth by the 
late Matthew Wilks, in which the latter says, ‘the editor has taken 
‘ the liberty to expunge some parts to re 8 others, and so to dispose 
‘ of the order of the whole work, as he has judged most conducive to 
‘good.’ The literary canons of the present day are diametrically 
opposed to such licence in an editor; and Mr. Dickenson would have 
done better to have reproduced Secker himself, with, perhaps, the 
occasional omission of a sentence. Secker was an author such as 
Matthew Wilks would delight in, and from whose flowers his own 
peculiar imagination would suck honey. He was quaint, sententious, 
and epigrammatic in the extreme ; his sentences, indeed, are put together 
with the elaborate ingenuity of a Chinese puzzle-maker ; but he is racy 
and pious, and abounds in penetrating good sense. The object of his 
little book is to show wherein Christian men should transcend other 
men. It is a clear, high-toned call to eminent holiness; and in these 
days of lax morality-its reprint is peculiarly timely. Later Lyrics of 
the Christian Church. (London: Adams.)—Another of the 
almost innumerable collections of devotional poetry that circulate 
among Christian homes, and minister more or less healthily to reli- 
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ious feeling. The poems are chosen almost exclusively from the 
ymn writers of the present generation, most of them still living. 
Three or four original pieces are printed with them. The selection is 
made with good taste and feeling. Preparing for Home. A series of 
Expository Discourses on the Fifth Chapter of the Second Epistle to 
the Corinthians. By JonarHan Watson. (London: Elliot Stock.)— 
The excellence of this little book is sufficiently attested by the fact 
that it has reached a third edition. It is an Evangelical, warm- 
hearted, and devotional exposition of one of the most suggestive and 
merge 3 portions of the New Testament. The Sermon on the 
Mount. Lectures delivered by Rev. Water C. Suiru, M.A. (Kdin- 
burgh: Edmonston and Douglas.)—Mr. Smith publishes these lectures 
just as they were delivered in his ordinary ministrations, that it 
may be clearly seen what is the heresy for which the Assembly 
of the Free Church of Scotland has arraigned him, and since the 
publication, censured him. ‘The heresy is simply that Christ has 
superseded the entire legislation of Moses by the legislation of the 
New Testament ; that, while the great principles of thesDecalogue not 
only remain in perpetual force, but are elevated and spiritualized by 
Christ, the Decalogue, as part of a legislative code for the Jewish 
nation, has been superseded by the legislative code of Christianity. If 
this be heresy, we have, we fear, in common with most of our English 
churches, been heretics all our lives; for we can see neither Scripture 
nor reason in auy other view. At the same time, we cannot approve all 
the expressions employed by Mr. Smith. The polemic spirit is strong 
upon him and makes him defiant and unguarded. For the rest, the 
sermons are sensible, vigorous, and practical. Memorials of a Departed 
Friend, consisting of Selections from her Letters. Second Edition. (Lon- 
don: Nisbet.)—Anony mous letters of a deceased Scottish lady, residing 
chiefly at Keppock, and familiar with Irving and the circle around him, 
before he came to London. The piety of the writer is somewhat 
mystic; but it is very fervent, tender, and beautiful. Out of Harness. 
Sketches, Narrative and Descriptive. By Tuomas Gururiz, D.D. 
(London: A. Strahan.)—Laid aside from the work of the pulpit, Dr. 
Guthrie sketches, in his own graphic way, scenes of Edinburgh life ; 
his former work in Edinburgh Ragged Schools; and his leisurely 
experiences in New Brighton, Paris, and elsewhere. A few miscellaneous 
papers on Winter, Autumn, a Wesleyan watch night, &c., make up a 
chatty and pleasant volume. Memorial of Noah Porter, D.D., late of 
Farmington, Conn. Comprising the discourses of Pres. T. D. Woolsey, 
Rev. Levi L. Paine, and Horace Bushnell, D.D., occasioned by his 
death. (Farmington, U.S.: A. S. 8S. Cowles.)—Dr. Porter was the 
venerable father of Professor Porter, of Yale College, who bears his 
name, and honourably stands in the succession of his sacred work. 
He died at the close of the last year, after having been pastor of the 
First Congregational Church of f armington for sixty years. He was a 
grand, patriarchal, godly man; the descendant of pious ancestors who 
had lived in Farmington since 1652, and who were among the first settlers 
of the town, and founders of the church. At his death he was the oldest 
minister in Connecticut. He was a man of great goodness and power. 
His ministry was as useful and honoured as it was lengthened; and he 
was carried to his grave beloved as only a good man and faithful 
minister can be. The Imprecatory Psalms. Six Lectures; with other 
discourses, delivered at Bacup, Lancashire. By the Rev. R. A. Berrram. 
(London: Elliot Stock.)\—Mr. Bertram has successfully shown that 
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the a inferences concerning the personal character and feel- 
ings of the authors of the Psalms which we call Imprecatory Psalms 
are utterly unwarranted; but we think he proves too much, when he 
affirms that there is no difference between the spirit of the Old Testa- 
ment and the spirit of the New. In every respect the New Testament 
is an advance upon the Old—in the spirituality of its interpretation of 
moral law, and in the breadth of its inculeations of brotherly love. 
The new commandment, both in conception and influence, far trans- 
cends the old. David never prays for them that despitefully use and 
persecute him. Only untenable theories of inspiration hinder the 
natural interpretations of the inferior spirit of even a David, and 
render necessary hypotheses which there is no evidence to support. 
Mr. Bertram says many true and excellent things; but he fails to 
meet the real difficulties of his thesis. Zhe Romish Doctrine of the 
Immaculate Conception Traced from its Source. By Dr. Epwarp 
Prevss, Berlin. ‘Translated by George Gladstone. (Edinburgh: T. and 
T. Clark.)—We noticed Dr. Preuss’s able work when originally pub- 
lished. We are glad to see it translated. The Teacher's Model and the 
Model Teacher ; or, Thoughts on the Educational Aspects of our Lord's 
Teaching. By Wrttiam H. Grose, B. Sc. F.G.S. (London: James 
Clarke.)—Mr. Groser identifies Christ’s work with that of religious 
teachers of the young, by pointing out their common characteristics. 
He then derives lessons from the characteristics of our Lord’s teachin 
for their guidance, a little overstrained, perhaps, in some points o 
application. The principle upon which he has laid hold is important 
and novel. ‘Teachers will do well to study it. A Shilling Book of New 
Testament History for National and Elementary Schools. By the Rev. 
G. F. Macrgar, WA. (London: Maemillan.)—Mr. Maclear’s Manuals 
are so well known, and are so admirable in their scholarly accuracy and 
simplicity, that it is unnecessary to do more than announce them. This, 
we presume, is an abridgment of his larger Class-Book of New Testa- 
ment History ; or, possibly, it is a cheap reprint of it. For school and 
family use, it is excellent. The Face of the King ; or, Seeing Jesus man’s 
greatest pleasure and Sa occupation. By the Rev. J. Hires 
Hircuins, F.R.S.L. (London: James Clarke and Co.)—A somewhat 
fanciful title to an excellent little book, setting forth the excellencies of 
Christ, and effects of our contemplation of them. Christ the Way, the 
Truth, and the Life. A Sermon preached in metas Arson May 8th, 
1867, before the directors and friends of the London Missionary Society, 
by James M‘Cosn, LL.D., D.D. (London: Jackson, Walford, and 
odder.)—One great excellence of Dr. M:Cosh’s sermon is its thorough 
missionary character. Its appeal on behalf of the heathen world is one 
of the most stirring we have heard for years. The sermon, otherwise, 
is good, sensible, and able. Miscellaneous Papers on Subjects relating 
to Wales. By Tuomas Rexs, D.D. (London: John Snow and Co.)— 
Dr. Rees has collected a dozen papers on miscellaneous subjects, 
mostly religious, contributed to various newspapers during the last 
fifteen years. He is well informed concerning the Nonconformity of 
Wales, and reiterates facts and statements too little known in England, 
which are as surprising as they are gratifying. We would direct 
attention, especially, to the ‘Letter to the Bishop of Llandaff, on 
Welsh Dissent,’ and to the Bishop’s candid reply to it; also, to the 
interesting papers on the Congregational Churches of Wales. Reflec- 
tions on the Relation of Recent Scientific Inquiries to the Received Teaching 
of Scripture. An Address delivered to the Edinburgh Young Men's 
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Christian Association. By James Moncrerrr, Esq. LL.D. (Edin- 
burgh: Edmonston and Douglas.)}—Mr. Moncreiff’s criticisms are 
chiefly directed to the two great works of Dr. Darwin, and. Sir C. 
Lyell. While disavowing all right to speak authoritatively on matters 
of science, he justly claims a right to speak on the value of evidence ; 
and from the ground of a cemctip-senahbened and intelligent orthodoxy, 
he defends the teachings of Scripture against the hasty assumptions of 
scientific hypothesis. All the indisputable facts of science sustain the 
statements of Scripture. The address is inevery way admirable. Manual 
Ag oe wee for the Writings of the New Testament. By J. J. Dorpss, 

.D., Professor of Theology, University of Utrecht. nslated from 
the Dutch by W. 8. Stremann, Jun. (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 1867.) 
—This little volume is a very valuable summary of the history and 
principles of sound exegesis of the New Testament. Ample and dis- 
criminating references are made to the literature of the subject, and 
valuable assistance is given to those who seek to explain Holy Scrip- 
ture, in such a manner as its authors would themselves have done. Dr. 
Doedes repudiates all duplex sensus in prophecy, as well as in didactic 
matter, or sacred poetry ; and while he classes all dogmatic interpre- 
tation of the Scripture as a whole—whether by Catholic or Protestant, 
as slavish bondage—he admits and urges the aid of dogmatic arrange- 
ment in reaching the mind of a particular author, and would make the 
general analogy of Paul’s teaching expound the difficult places where 
grammatical interpretation might land one in hopeless contradiction. The 
translation shows unmistakably that it has been effected on the other side 
of the Tweed. Numerous inaccuracies deface the English ; and in a pro- 
fessed translation of a Dutch work, it would have been better not to have 
left untranslated so many long passagesin the Latin and German languages. 
Remarkable, Facts ; Illustrative and Confirmatory of Different Portions 


of Holy Scripture. By the Rev. J. Lerrcuitp, D.D., with a Preface by 
a 


his Son. (London: Jackson, Walford, & Hodder.)—Shortly before his 
death, Dr. Leifchild printed this volume for private circulation. We 
read it then with great interest, and are glad that it is now published. 
Most ministers of religion, whose sphere of labour is large, and 
especially in large cities, become acquainted with personal and domestic 
histories, more tragic and sensational than fiction dare venture upon. 
Dr. Leifchild seems carefully to have noted such as came under his 
observation in the course of a long ministry in Bristol and in London, and 
he resolved to arrange these so as to make them illustrate the principles 
of Scripture by facts of human experience. Some of the incidents are very 
striking, and we predict for the volume a considerable degree of popu- 
larity. Lectureson Prayer and Kindred Subjects. By Joszru 8. SEWELL. 

London: F. D. Kitto.)—Mr. Sewell is a member of the Society of 

riends, and is one of the devoted band of missionaries going from the 
Friends to Madagascar. He has been a preacher among the Friends, 
and these addresses have ‘ been delivered in the Friends’ meeting-houses 
‘ of some of our large towns.’ To prepare, re-deliver, and then ‘ publish 
‘ by request’ a series of Friends’ sermons is a novelty ; and we venture 
to congratulate our brethren upon it as an improvement. Certainly 
these addresses are worthy of — published ; modest in feeling, chaste 
in language, earnest in spirit, and evangelical in sentiment, they are 
but little tinged with peculiarities either of sect or speech, and will 
be read by all classes‘ of devout persons with edification and pleasure. 
The Man of Sorrows: and His Relationships. A Contribution to Reli- 
gious Thought. (London: Elliot Stock.)—'There is nothing in this little 


